Wea ther 


Fa ir to pa rtly clo udy a nd no t 
co ld 
to nig ht. 
Va ria ble 
so 
clo udiness a nd 
wa rmer Sun­ 
da y . Ix » w 
to nig ht 
23 to 
3 2. 
Hig h Sunda y in the 4 0 s. 
n Ev e n in g T e l e g raph 


Serving the Hea rt o f Ro ck River Va lley fo r Mo re Tha n a Century 


Quo ta b le 


Prudence keeps life sa fe, but 
do es no t o ften ma ke it ha ppy . 


Sa muel Jo hnso n 


Big g est Off ensi ve Press by Vi ets 


Trio Cha rg ed 
With Drug Sa le 


Three Sau k Valley College stu ­ 
den ts are bein g held in Cou n ty 
Jail today on charges of u n au ­ 
thorized sale of n arcotics follow­ 
in g their arrest Friday by state 
n arcotics agen ts an d state police. 
Au thorities said the trio’s ar­ 
rest cu lmin ated a six -mon th in ­ 
v estigation of n arcotics activ ity in 
the Sau k Valley area an d North­ 
ern Illin ois. 
Bein g held or $40,000 bon d each 
are Michael Herzog, 19, 8 03 Madi­ 
son Av e.; Robert Hen ry , 19, Rt. 
3; an d Ron ald Woessn er, 18 , 715 
E. Third St. 
The three y ou ths are charged 
with 
sellin g 
marijan a 
to 
two 
state n arcotics u n dercov er agen ts 
on Nov . 8 , 1967 when agen ts had 
in filtrated what was described as 
a dru g u sers’ “society .” 
Herzog, Woessn er an d Hen ry 
were 
arraign ed 
before 
Circu it 
Ju dge James E. Bales who con ­ 
tin u ed their cases u n til Feb. 9, 
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NEWSROOM NOTES-Do y ou 


sn ore? 
If so, take heed: y ou r n octu r­ 
n al gu rgles an d sn orts can be 
sy mptoms of a gen u in e medical 
problem. 
Sn orin g, for ex ample, can be 
cau sed by : 
1. Po ly ps in the n ose, which 
fo rces the person to sleep with 
his mou th open . Treatmen t of 
this con dition frequ en tly requ ires 
su rgery . 
2. Nasal con gestion , du e to the 
common cold, sin u s trou ble, or 
hay fev er. Frequ en tly , n ose drops 
or an tihistamin es brin g relief an d 
greatly redu ce sn orin g from these 
cau ses. 
3. En larged aden oids an d ton ­ 
sils, the most common cau se of 
sn orin g in children . Here again , 
su rgical remov al is the on ly way 
to combat the problem. 
Man y people sn ore ev en with 
ou t apparen t medical cau se, du e 
to the pecu liar way their soft 
palate an d other soft stru ctu res 
of the n ose an d throat v ibrate in 
respon se 
to 
breathin g 
while 
asleep. 
To prev en t the embarrassmen t 
an d family strain that can arise 
from his problem, the 
chron ic 
sn orer wou ld do well to take the 
followin g measu res: 
Lie on y ou r 
side 
or stomach 
when sleepin g — most sn orin g 
occu rs on ly when the person lies 
on his back. 
Av oid smokin g, which can af­ 
fect tissu e ton e an d con tribu te to 
sn orin g. 
Av oid 
fatigu e 
an d 
ov erwork, 
which also can affect tissu e ton e 
an d precipitate a bou t of sn or­ 
in g. 
Lose weight — ex cess I issu e 
bu ild-u p from obesity ten ds to 
lessen air space in the breathin g 
passage an d en han ce sn orin g. 
If these measu res do n ot help, 
see y ou r phy sician ; there prob­ 
ably is a medical cau se behin d 
y ou r sn orin g problem. On ce this 
problem is corrected, y ou will n ot 
on ly feel better — bu t sav e y ou r 
family from a lot of harrassmen t 
an d psy chologic stress. 


an d who also sign ed a cou rt order 
recallin g the cou n ty gran d ju ry 
for Feb. 8 . 
Woessn er, who was freed on 
$4,000 cash bon d, 
was 
arrested 
again shortly after his release 
when state police an d n arcotics 
agen ts wen t to his home an d 
allegedly fou n d a gallon ju g of 
mariju an a in hi? bedroom. He 
was retu rn ed to the sheriff’s cu s­ 
tody on a charge of illegal pos­ 
session of n arcotics an d held with­ 
ou t bon d pen din g arraign men t on 
the n ew charge. 
State agen ts began their in ­ 
v estigation in to n arcotics u se in 
the area some six mon ths ago 
after Dix on city police an d the 
Lee Cou n ty Sheriff’s office su p­ 
plied the state's attorn ey ’s office 
with a list of n ames of alleged 
dope u sers in the area. 


The in v estigation , 
au thorities 
said, took agen ts to Dix on , Rock 
Falls, Sterlin g, Sav an n a, Mou n t 
Carroll an d other n othern Illi­ 
n ois cities. The m ajor sou rce of 
dru gs in to the area, agen ts as­ 
serted, em an ates from Chicago 
an d Clin ton , Iowa. 
Sau k Valley College Presiden t 
Edw ard J. Sabol said, in a state­ 
men t Friday n ight: “ As far as 
I kn ow, the alleged n arcotic sale 
was n ot m ade on the college 
campu s. I don ’t thin k I shou ld 
make an y other commen ts at 
this time, becau se I wou ld n ot 
wan t to jeopardize the case au ­ 
thorities m ay hav e bu ilt again st 
an y on e. 
“ I will say , howev er, if at an y 
time illegal con dition s or an il­ 
legal situ ation ex ists which we 
at the college 
con sider a threat 
or a dan ger to stu den ts, we in ­ 
ten d to correct that situ ation 
throu gh appropriate legal chan 
n els.” 
Narcotics agen ts who in filtrat­ 
ed the “ dru g society ” said they 
fou n d u sers of LSD, m ariju an a 
heroin an d psilocibin . 
The society , agen ts added, in ­ 
v olv es some 40 to 50 person s an d 
Hen ry S. Dix on , state’s attorn ey 
said he ex pects to brin g them 
before the 
cou n ty 
gran d ju ry 
Feb. 8 . 
If con v icted of the charge, the 
three 
y ou ths 
cou ld 
receiv e 
min imu m sen ten ce of 10 y ears 
in prison , au thorities said. 


C r i t i c a l Heavr Fatin g 
Ko jnney Critica l | 
^ f m Day 
Of So uth Viets 


Sa lute to Illino is 
The Sta te o f Illino is, currently celebra ting its 150 th 
birthda v a s a sta te, is being sa luted in a specia l sec­ 
tio n being published in a number o f sta te newspa pers 
including The Teleg ra ph. 
Dump ing in the 
La k es Will Slo p 


FDA Mo v ing 
To Ha lt Diet 
PiU Sa les 


See It Insid e 


Lo ca l, Area News 
Pa g e 3 
Edito ria l Fea tures 
Pa g e 4 
So ciety News ....................Pa g e 5 
Telev isio n Guide 
Pa g e 5 
Spo rts News 
Pa g es 6, 7 
Co mics .................................Pa g e 6 


WASHINGTON (AP) - The 
Food an d Dru g Admin istration 
is mov in g to halt the sale of the 
thy roid-digitalis pills that thou ­ 
san ds of American s u se to take 
off ex cess wreight. 
Dr. Jam es L. Goddard, com­ 
mission er 
of 
the 
FDA, 
an ­ 
n ou n ced the action Friday at a 
hearin g of the Sen ate an titru st 
su bcommittee an d immediately 
wras criticized by the su bcom­ 
mittee chairman , Sen . Philip A. 
Hart, D-Mich., for n ot hav in g 
don e so lon g ago. 
The FDA showed “ lou sy ju dg­ 
m en t” in its relu ctan ce to act, 
especially sin ce there hav e been 
in dication s for y ears that thy ­ 
roid-digitalis pills can be harm ­ 
fu l, ev en fatal, H art said. 
“ I thin k it is a skeleton in 
y ou r closet,” he said. 
Goddard, who has headed the 
DA 
on ly 
sin ce 
Jan u ary 
1966, 
defen ded the agen cy ’s con du ct 
by say in g that early ev iden ce 
again st the pills—some datin g 
back to the 19 40s—was n ot con ­ 
clu siv e en ou gh to ju stify hav in g 
them taken off the m arket. 
Bu t the FDA feels it “ n ow has 
su fficien t ev iden ce to prov e that 
these dru gs con stitu te a dan ger 
to health,” he said. 


CHICAGO (AP) - Dredgin gs | 
from pollu ted harbors will n ot be 
du mped in the Great Lakes this 
y ear if other disposal areas can 
be arran ged, Brig. Gen . Robert 
M. Tarbox , head of the Army 
Corps of En gin eers’ n orth cen tral 
div ision , said Friday . 
“The corps plan s on placin g n o 
pollu ted 
dredged 
material 
in 
Lake Michigan from Calu met an d 
In dian a harbors du rin g calen dar 
y ear 19 68 ,” Tarbox told a fou r- 
state con feren ce discu ssin g steps 
to clean u p Lake Michigan . 
“At other pollu ted harbors al­ 
tern ate disposal areas will be 
u sed du rin g 1968 where arran ge­ 
men ts can be made for su itable 
areas,” he said. 
The corps, which dredges har­ 
bors 
to 
main tain 
n av igation 
depth, 
is 
en gaged 
in 
a 
pilot 
program 
at some 
harbors 
of 
du mpin g the dredgin gs on lan d 
or in diked areas in shallow wa­ 
ter. It had been criticized for 
droppin g 
the 
scooped 
material 
back in to the lake. 
Atty . Gen . William G. Clark of 
Illin ois u rged the Illin ois legis­ 
latu re to prov ide more men for 
the Illin ois San itary Water Board 
to police the waters of the en tire 
state. 
He haid man y dowmstatc Illi­ 
n ois areas hav e pollu tion prob­ 
lems as sev ere as those of Lake 
Michigan . 
William T. Lodge, director of 
the Illin ois Departmen t of Con ­ 
serv ation , 
n oted 
that 
Chicago 


has established regu lation s 
for 
pleasu re boats an d predicted the 
en tire state wou ld do so soon . 


Lodge ex pressed hope that In ­ 
dian a, Wiscon sin an d Michigan , 
the other states participatin g in 
the con feren ce, will follow Illi­ 
n ois’ lead. 


MILWAUKEE, 
Wis. (UP!) - 
Gov . George Romn ev of Michi­ 
gan an grily charged throu gh Wis­ 
con sin Thu rsday an d Friday , at 
ev ery stop lambastin g the role 
the Sou th Vietn amese are play ­ 
in g in the war within their lx >r- 
ders. 


"There mu st be a way to make 
certain they play more of a part 
in this whole pictu re,” Romn ey 
told an au dien ce at 
Ripon Col­ 
lege. 
He stru ck the same theme at 
his other Friday stops in this state 
where the n ation 's secon d pri­ 
mary will be hold April 2. Rom­ 
n ey seeks 
30 Wiscon sin delegate 
v otes in his bid to captu re the 
Repu blican presiden tial n omin a­ 
tion . 
Romn ey plan n ed stops here, at 
Madison , Appleton an d Green Bay 
today , bu t declin ed commen t on 
a refu sal by his primary oppon ­ 
en t. former Vice Presiden t Rich­ 
ard M. Nix on , to debate the cam­ 
paign issu es. 
Romn ey 
said 
he 
wou ld an swer Nix on Mon day . 


At Oshkosh. Ripon . Sheboy gan 
an d Man itowoc, Romn ey told his 
listen ers Friday : "It is in the v il 
lages an d hamlets an d in the 
hearts an d min ds of the Sou th 
Vietn amese people that this con ­ 
flict will really be won or lost.” 


He criticized the Sou th Vietn a­ 
mese for “ n ot pu llin g their share 
of the load” an d cited the draft 
age min imu m of 20, Sou th Vietn a­ 
mese soldiers gettin g wreken ds 


SAIGON 
(AP) 
- 
' su bsided in Saigon 
off from the fightin g ami some still raged in Hu e an d the Com- 
refu sin g to battle at n ight. 
tn u n ists 
pressed 
their biggest 
Romn ey su ggested Sou th Viet- offen siv e of the w ar in to a fifth 
n amesc soldiers 
l>o 
u sed 
in a (j.<v 
fresh attacks 
on 
at 
gu errilla-ty pe warfare again st the ¡ea!>t eight other cities 
Commu n ists. 
Romn ey bristled at the John son 
admin istration for n ot giv in g the 
American people en ou gh an swers 
on the war an d for creatin g "false 
j 
optimism” abou t the war that will 
brin g on more escalation . 
“ We hav en ’t been told the tru th 
abou t Vietn am an d if there is an y - j 
thin g we ou ght to in sist on . it is 
ou r leaders tell u s the tru th al>ou t 
Vietn am.” 
Nix on , con sidered the primary 
fav orite, plan s to v isit Wiscon sin 
n ex t Mon day ami Tu esday . 
Dix o n Girl 
No t Inv o lv ed 


Miss Dawn Deets, a Christian 
Mission ary 
Allian ce 
Mission ary 
serv in g m the Ban Me Thu ot area, 
Vietn am, wras n ot in ju red or cap­ 
tu red in the 
massacre 
of 
six 
American Mission aries that took 
place there earlier this week 
Her mother, Mrs. Abn er Deets, 
923 Gran t Av e., receiv ed word 
Friday from the Red Cross that 
her dau ghter was aliv e bu t that 
her whereabou ts were n ot kn own . 
Miss Deets has serv ed as a mis­ 
sion ary sin ce 1959 an d was home 
on fu rlou gh du rin g 1964 ami 1963, 
u n til she retu rn ed to Vietn am. 


En em y gu n n ers also open ed 
u p w ith the heav iest artillery 
j 
bombardm en t m sev eral weeks 
alon g Sou th Vietn am's n orthern 
fron tier, where U.S. troops arc 
watchin g ten sely in what they 
call “ the big wait." Gen . Wil­ 
liam 
C. 
Westmorelan d, 
com­ 
m an der of I S. troops in Viet­ 
n am, has said the n ex t phase of 
the en emy 's plan s is a m ajor as­ 
sau lt in the n orth. 
In the cu rren t phase—attacks 
again st 
gov ern men t 
cities-—a 
sen ior 
American 
official 
said 
the 
Commu n ists 
threw 
36.000 
men again st 35 popu lated cen ­ 
ters. 
The 
en em y 
su ffered 
a 
“ su bstan ial 
military 
defeat,” 
he said, bu t still has the "capac­ 
ity for a secon d wav e of a t­ 
tacks.” 
A U.S. spokesman said the 
Commu n ists’ cu rren t tren d "is 
toward a slowdown rather than 
an in crease, ’ bu t the fu ll pic­ 
tu re still was n ot clear. In Sai­ 
gon , the gu errillas m ay hav e 
gon e back in to hidin g. Reports 
from Hu e, far to the North, list 
ed some allied gain s bu t the 
U.S. Comman d said U.S. M a­ 
rin es who fou ght their way to 
tn e jail fou n d the en em y had 
released 2,000 to 3,000 prison ­ 
ers. 
Secret Meeting s Up set 
. 
Ko rea 


SEOUL (AP) — The Un ited 
States 
held 
its 
third 
secret 
meetin g 
with 
the 
North Kor­ 
ean s 
at 
Pan m u n jon today in 
its efforts to brin g abou t the re ­ 
lease of the USS Pu eblo, a Sou th 
Korean radio station said. 


Radio Ton gy an g said it ob­ 
tain ed 
its 
in formation 
from 
Sou th Korean military sou rces. 
There 
was 
n o 
con firmation 
from U.S. officials. 


The Sou th Korean gov ern men t 
was 
reported 
by 
on e 
highly 
placed official in Seou l to be u p­ 
set abou t the two prev iou s m eet­ 
in gs held at Py on gy an g withou t 
Sou th 
Korean 
represen tativ es. 
The in form an t said Sou th Korea 
had decided to ask U.S. officials 
to perm it Sou th Korean s to be 
presen t at an y fu tu re meetin gs 
an d to open the session s to the 
pu blic, as in the past. 


More than 60,000 Sou th Ko­ 
rean s 
tu rn ed 
ou t 
across 
the 
cou n try to dem on strate again st 
North 
Korea. The dem on stra­ 


tors den ou n ced a recen t raid by 


North 
Korean 
comman dos 


whose mission was the assassi­ 


n ation of Presiden t Chu n g lice 


P ark an d other top officials. 


The 
Sou th 
Korean s 
con ten d 


the Un ited States is lay in g too 
mu ch em phasis on the release 
of the Pu eblo an d her crew an d 
n ot en ou gh 
on 
the threat to 
Park. 


More 
than 
56.000 
workers 
tu rn ed ou t in Seou l an d bu rn ed 
North Korean P rem ier Kim II- 
su n g in effigy . Similar dem on ­ 
stration s 
were 
held 
in 
other 
parts of Sou th Korea. 


Gov ern men t sou rces in Seou l 
said P a rk’s gov ern men t had for­ 
mally asked the Un ited States to 
sen d more troops to Korea to 
gu ard again st in v asion . The in ­ 
forman ts hin ted P a rk’s regim e 
m ay con sider withdrawin g its 
forces from Sou th Vietn am if 
the appeal is rejected by Wash­ 
in gton . 


No imm ediate commen t was 


forthcomin g on the requ est from 


Washin gton or American offi­ 


cials here. Mu ch of their atten ­ 


tion apparen tly was focu sed on 


a third meetin g with North Ko­ 
rea reportedly schedu led today 
at the Pan m u n jom tru ce office 
ori the Pu eblo in ciden t. 


Sin ce 
the 
U.S. 
in telligen ce 
ship was seized Jan . 23 by North 
Korea there hav e been reports 
that 
two 
American 
div ision s 
might be sen t to Korea to rein ­ 
force the 50,000 U.S. troops n ow- 
station ed here. 


The Korean sou rces said the 
gov ern men t 
is 
also 
seekin g 
troops from its 15 other Korean 
War 
allies 
an d 
that 
Foreign 
Min ister 
Clio 
Ky u hah 
had 
sou n ded ou t the am bassadors of 
tr a n c e , Au stralia an d Tu rkey 
on the su bject. 


The chairm an of the foreign 
affairs committee of the Korean 
N a t i o n 
a l 
Assembly , 
P ark 


Choon -ky , said that u n less the 


Un ited States deals with North 


Korea “ resolu tely an d forecefu l- 


ly ,” the gov ern men t shou ld con ­ 


sider pu llin g ou t its 46,000 fight­ 


in g men in Vietn am. 


The Un ited Nation s Comman d 
refu sed com men t on a report by 
a Seou l radio station , citin g "of­ 
ficial sou rces,” that North Ko­ 
rean an d U.S. represen tativ es 
wou ld meet at the Korean Mili­ 
tary Armistice Commission at 
Pan m u n jom . 
^ 


The comman d also declin ed to 
say an y thin g abou t a meetin g 
Friday between the parties. Re­ 
portin g 
on 
that 
con feren ce, 
Presiden t John son said in Wash­ 
in gton lhat it had n ot produ ced 
“ satisfactory resu lts.” 


Fightin g I 
H the sen ior official’s figu ra 
today bu t of 36,000 en emy attackers is cor­ 
rect, the I. S. casu alty cou n t 
shows that the en em y already 
has lost more than on e third of 
its attack force. H eadqu arters 
reported that ov er the past fiv e 
day s allied forces killed 12.704 
Commu n ist 
troops 
by 
body 
| cou n t in the heav iest week of 
fightin g in the war. 
It said 3.576 Commu n ist su s- 
peels hav e lw>en captu red an d 
1,8 14 weapon s seized. 


Allied losses for the same pe- 
riod were pu t at 9 8 3 killed an d 
3,48 3 wou n ded. These in clu ded 
518 American dead an d 1,639 
wou n ded. 
The high U.S. official said the 
Commu n ists su cceeded in creat­ 
in g terror, con fu sion an d mili­ 
tary problems bu t “ it is v ery 
clear that the people hav e n ot 
respon ded to a gen eral u prisin g. 
There is n o ev iden ce of an y sig­ 
n ifican t popu lar su pport of the 
Viet Con g.” 
As for the ex pected assau lt at 
Sou th V ietn am ’s n orthern fron ­ 
tier, where a U.S. spokesm an 
said there arc as m an y as 50,000 
North Vietn amese soldiers who 
did n ot get in to the city fightin g 
at all, the sen ior official said 
“ the fightin g may be sev ere an d 
bitter bu t I thin k we can han dle 


it.” 
In Saigon . Sou th Vietn amese 
ran gers said they captu red a 
16-y ear-old girl who had been 
firin g a machin e gu n at U.S. 
military 
jeeps 
in 
a 
skirmish 
n ear 
the 
American 
post 
ex ­ 
chan ge in Cholon , the Chin ese 
sector. 
U.S. officers said for the mo^t 
part, allied forces were search- 
.n g 
for 
Commu n ist 
troops 
arou n d Saigon an d had failed to 
fin d them. Bu t Vietn amese m a­ 
rin es clashed 
sharply with 
a 
grou p of Viet Con g apparen tly 
on 
the ru n abou t 
fou r miles 
n orth of Saigon . 
At Hu e, the old imperial capi­ 
tal which has been u n der siego 
sin ce 
Wedn esday , 
Sou th 
Viet­ 
n amese troops reported recap­ 
tu rin g 
the 
airfield 
in side 
tho 
city ’s walled citadel. The U.S. 
Comman d 
said 
at 
least 
two 
Commu n ist 
compan ies 
— 
per­ 
haps 300 men —still are in the 
citadel. 
Brig. Gen . John Chasson , di* 
rector of the com m an d’s com ­ 
bat 
operation s 
cen ter, 
said 
while 
the 
Sou th 
Vietn am ese 
forces are goin g after the Com ­ 
mu n ists, U.S. M arin es are in 
a 
A U N. spokesman an n ou n ced blockin g position an d “ it’s ju st a 
today 
that 
the 
Pan m u n jom m atter of time. I wou ld feel thal 
area, join tly con trolled by the 
ithir» the n ex t day or so we'll 
comman d 
an d 
North 
Korea, hav e Hu e clear.” 
wou ld n ow be closed to n ews­ 
men , con trary to past practice. 
Will Fly 
Finding s 
To Tex a s 


WASHINGTON 
( U P I ) - 
Btoken pieces of fou r il-bombs 
which were scattered on the ice 
of North Star Bay are bein * 
hau led to Thu le. Green lan d, an d 
will be flown to Tex as, it was 
an n ou n ced today . 
The Defen se D epartm en t said 
they will be flown to the Atomic 
En ergy Commission 's weapon s 
retirem en t 
plan t 
at 
Amarillo, 
Tex as, for salv age or disposal. 
The bombs were du mped on to 
the 
ice 
when 
a 
bomber 
on 
Arctic patrol crashed Jan . 21 
while attemptin g 
to 
make 
an 
em ergen cy lan din g at the 
U.S. 
air base in Thu le. 


Telegraph 1‘hu tos 
Wa tching the Dukes 
Dix o n Hig h Cheerlea der Pa tti To lle is ca ug ht by the Teleg ra ph ca mera a s she mirro rs the tempo o f the Dix o n-Kcwa nec g a me Frida y nig ht. 
As is o bv io us in the fina l picture a t rig ht, Dix o n wo n the co ntest, 7 2-69 . Deta ils o f the g a me ma y be fo und o n the spo rt pa g es. 


Where Will 
Yo ur Children 
Be a t 10 p.m 
• • 


Dix o n 
7 9 


Kewa nee 
69 


Oreg o n 
4 7 


Mt. Ca rro ll 4 2 


Ro ck Fa lls 8 6 


Newma n 
7 3 


Erie 
67 


Mt. Mo rris 64 


Fr. Center 7 9 


Stillma n V: 60 


Ambo y 
7 5 


P’to wn 
7 3 
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The W orry Clinic 


B y DR. G E O R G E W. CRA N E 


CASE E-578: H enry D., aged 
42, is tre a sure r of a big city 


church. 
“ Dr. C rane,” he began, ‘‘our 
church building cost over one 
million dollars. 
“ Its 
stained glass 
windows, 
p lus the organ m usic and sa l­ 
aried choir are a delight to p eo­ 
p le with a cultural hunger. 
“ But I grew up in a small 
village church that didn’t cost 
$.i0 000, y et it p rocuded more 
‘conversions’ and 
new 
church 
m e m b e rs than we can boast in 
this 
million-dollar 
city 
c a the -; 


dial! 
“ As a business m an. I think 
in term s of the cost p er unit of 


m erchandise. 
“ So I tend to use that sam e 
m ethod in contrasting the small 
village churches with the ornate, 
exp ensive city cathedrals. 
“ Could the churches in A m er­ 
ica be failing by becom ing too 
p rop erty conscious? 
“ The early A m erican colleges 
didn't stress buildings, y et they 
turned out men lik e Jefferson, 
A dam s, Monroe and others.’’ 
Another 
business 
friend 
of 


7WSL W- 


N O ' 


Amb o y Ca lend a r 


AMBOY — C alendar of m eet­ 
ings 
and events 
scheduled 
at 
Amboy for the week of Feb. 4 
through Feb. 10 


Sunda> 


m entary School. 
Midweek p ra y e r service will! 
he 
held 
in 
the 
First 
Bap tist 


Church at 7:30 p .m. 
K eenan Council Knights of Co- 


O 
T T I E 


I X 
O 
jV S 


I A 
R 
Y 


Op ™ house honorine the 
4 5 th 
lum bus will m eet at 8 p .m . in 


w e d d in g anniversary nf Mr. and j the Legion Hall. 
Mrs. Robert Steele from 2 to 5 
T hursd ay 
p m 
in the F a rm B ureau Au-| 
K indergarten students at Cen- 
ditorium. R elatives and friends tral 
School 
will 
have 
hearing 


invited to attend. 
tests. 
Bap tist Y outh Fellowship will 
Ladies Aid Society will meel 


Most Should 
File J ointly 


m ine in Chicago told me that 
loo m any modern leaders in the 
business world are just 
'cus­ 
todians” of already built indus­ 


trial em p ires! 
M ay be som e of our wealthy 
cnurches are also degenerating 


at 2 p .m. in the Im m anuel L u­ 
theran Church. 
A mboy E ducation Association 
will have a sram ble sup p er and 
business m eeting beginning at 
6:30 p .m . in 
the cafeteria at 
The first session in a series on ç p ntra] School. 
, 
in u- 
¡„ 
^ 
Amboy E vening W om an's 


Club will meet at 8 p .m. in the 


m eet at 6 30 p .m. 


E vening w orship in the F irst 
B ap tist Church will be at 7:30 


p .m. 
M onday 


defensive driving will be held in 
the 
F arm 
B ureau 
A uditorium 
from 8:30 a.m . until 12:30 p .m. 
Illinois 
C entral 
Lodge 
178, 


into excessive “ custodial” w or-: AF&AM. will meet at 7:30 p .m . 
j 
rie* 
a b o u t Iheir w ealth and real in the Masonic Tem p le. 
There 
will be work in the second de- 
estate. 
While Jesus was try ing to con -1 gree*. 
vert souls. J ud a s w as gloating 
T he Church Council « ill m eet, 
over his custodial care of the!in Im m anuel L utheran Church 


com m unal money bags. 
C ontrast $ 1.000.000 in a city 


LEGAL 


IN THE CIRCUIT COURT 
OF THE 
FIFTEENTH J UDICIAL CIRCUIT 
LEE COUNTY, ILLINOIS 
IN THE MATTER OF THE 
) 
PETITION FOR THE PRO- 
) 
BATE OF THE LAST WILL ) 
AND TESTAMENT of HARRY ) 
W HOGAN, DECEASED. 
NO. 68P II 
Pubic Notice 
is hereby given 
that a p etition has been filed in 
the Circuit Court of Lee County , 
Illinois, showing that Harry W. 
Hogan, of Dixon, in said County , 
dep arted this life, leaving an in­ 
strum ent p urp orting to be a Last 
Will arxl Testament, and ask ing 
that the said instrument in w ilt­ 
ing be admitted to p robate as and 
for the last will and testam ent of 
H arry W. Hogan, deceased. 
Said 
p etition 
states 
that 
the 
following named p ersons are all 
the k nown heirs-at-law, legatees 
and devisees of 
said 
deceased. 
V 1 Z Katherine 
Burch, 
Robert 
O'Connell, St. Patrick 's Church, 
Gene May . Madge Hogan. Rob­ 
e rt Hill, Alice Hill, Jam es Hill, 
Robert Hill, 
Sally 
Hill 
Camp ­ 
bell, Bess Kennedy , 
Mrs. 
Ann 
Lendosk y . Lt. Col. Elizabeth Ken­ 
nedy , John W. Kennedy , F ather 
Flanagan’s Home for Boy s, St. 
V incent’s Home for Children. E d ­ 
w ard Mahan, 
William 
Mahan, 
Charles Mahan. Mrs. Mary Row­ 
land, John Hogan, John Kull. 
That the other heirs-at-law, if 
any , of said deceased, are 
un­ 
k nown to p etitioner, and are de­ 
scribed 
as 
Unk nown 
Heirs of 
Catherine Hogan Harnan. deceas­ 
ed. 
Unk nown 
Heirs 
of 
M ary 
Hogan Kane, deceased, and Un­ 
k nown Heirs of H arry W. Hogan, 
deceased. 
You are further notified that the 
bearing of the p roof of the said 
last will has been set by said 
Court for the 23rd day of Febru- 
. arv, 19 68. 
at the hour of ten 
o’clock A.M., in the courtroom of 
the Associate Judge of said Court, 
in the Courthouse in Dixon. Il­ 
linois. when aixl w here y ou m ay 
ap p ear and show cause, if any 
y ou k now, why said instrum ent 
tn writing should not be admitted 
to p robate as the last will and 
testam ent 
of 
said 
H arry 
W 
Hogan, deceased. 
Dated at Dixon, Illinois, Janu 
ary 18, 19 68. 
Harold W. Huffman 
Clerk of the Circuit Court 
Albert H. Hannek en 
Dixon, Illinois 
Attornov for Petitioner, 
Adv. Jan 20. 27, Feb. 3. 19 68 


cathedral 
with 
$100.000 
in 
a 
sm aller 
suburban 
or 
village 


church. 
That $1.000.000 could p roduce 
10 of the sm aller churches. 
And 
in 
those 
10 
churches, 
there would then be 10 Sunday 
School 
sup erintendents 
instead 


instead of only one' 
Plus 10 head ushers and 10 
choir directors and 10 p residents 
of the W om en’s Society and 10 
y outh leaders, etc. 
Since “ audience p articip ation" 
is one of the m ajor secrets of 
forum discussions, as well as 
p olitical 
and 
business 
confer­ 
ences, 
then 
the 
10 
sm aller 
churches would offer 10 tim es 
the. 
audience 
p articip ation 
by - 
church leaders that we find in 
a single costly city cathedral. 
Obviously , 
the 
large 
city 
churches render a good service. 
But in this age. we m ust not 
be 
blinded 
m erely 
because 
a 
thing is “ good” and thus ap ­ 


p rove it. 
For 
nowaday s 
we 
should 
strive not for “ good” but for 
“ b e tte r” m ethods. 
F or exam p le, any moron can 
see 
the 
difference 
between 
“ b a d ” vs. “ good.” 
The P eace Corp s is definitely 
not “ b ad .” for it is “ good.” 
But it is not as good as the 
church m issionaries, who p ro­ 
duce far m ore world friendship 
and alleviation of m isery a t less 
tnan 35 p er cent the cost! 
So it m a y be high tim e to 
start com p aring the “ good" with 
the “ b etter,” and thus p lace our 
churches 
them selves 
on 
he 
scales p an of critical analy sis. 
This ty p e of ethical discussion 
is for adults so don’t confuse 
k iddies by such academ ic de 
bates. 
Send 
for 
m y 
book let, 
“ How to Stim ulate Bible Road 
ing,” enclosing a long stam p ed, 
return envelop e, p lus 20 cents 
U se it with the children! 
(A lw ay s write to l)r. Crane 
in care of this new spaper, en­ 
closing a long stam ped, ad­ 
dressed envelope and 20 cents 
to cover ty ping and printing 
costs when y ou send for one 
of his booklets.) 


at 7:30 p .m. 
Tuesday 


Home 
E conom ics 
Extension 
Council will m eet in the E xten 
sion Conference Room 
a.m . 


clubroom s of the P ank hurst M e­ 
morial 
Library . 
The 
p rogram 
for the evening will be “ Show 
and T ell.” Mrs. Josep hine H aas, 
p rogram cha irm an for the eve­ 
ning, invites m em bers to bring 
hobby articles, antiques, or oth­ 
er item s of interest to disp lay 
! and sha re with other club m e m ­ 


bers. 
Amboy 
firemen 
and 
t he i r 
wives are invited to attend the 
at 9 :30 ; B laek haw k F ire F ighters Asso­ 
ciation annual ladies night p ro- 
E elem e ntary 
district 
bask et- gram to be held in Dixon at the 
ball 
tournam ent 
will 
op en 
at 
k of C Hall. 
Ohio and continue through Wed- ; 
G reen 
R iver 
Lodge. 
IOOF, 
nesday . 
will m e et at 8 p .m. in the WRC 
High school bask etball team s Hall, 
will p lay non-conference gam es , 
F rid ay 
at D ePue. 
• 
High school bask etball team s 
The com m ission on missions ; wjj] p jav Riark hawk Conference 
will m eet at 7 p .m. in the F irst nam es with Polo here. 
M ethodist Church and the com- 
F e b rua ry 
m eeting 
of 
the 
mission 
on 
m em bership 
will W om en’s Relief Corp s will be at 
m eet at 8 p .m. 
7;30 p .m. in the WRC Hall. 
R egular m eeting of the city 
council to be held in the City 
Hall at 7:30 p .m. 
C hap ter FD of the P E O Sis­ 
terhood will meet at 7:30 p .m. 
in the hom e of Mrs. J. A. Lig- 


S aturday 
Confirm ation class will m eet 
at 9 a.m . in the Im m anuel Lu­ 
theran Church 


Miss Laura 
Doran, 9 04 Park 
St., a graduate of the Christian 
Science Nursing Course, Chestnut 
Hill, Mass.. is now a registered 
Christian 
Science 
Nurse. 
After 
comp leting her training at Chest­ 
nut Hill she was emp loy ed there 
for a short time. On Jan. 22 Miss 
Doran accep ted a p osition at the 
Christian Science 
Peace 
Haven 
Sanatorium, St. Louis, Mo. 


- d d - 


Harvey Hamiink Jr., Rt. 1, Am­ 
boy . 
graduated 
Jan. 
19 . 
from 
Northern Illinois University , De- 
Kalb. where he received a bache­ 
lor of science degree in account­ 
ing. 


Hamiink is m arried to the for­ 
m er Miss Gloria Scott of Chicago. 
They 
have 
moved 
to 
Chicago 
where Mr. Hamiink has accep ted 
a p osition in the auditing dep art­ 
ment at the G reat Lak es Naval 
Training 
Center. 
He 
left 
last 
week for Philadelp hia, Pa., for 
a week of orientation. 


—dd— 


Edward Clark , Rock ford, a for­ 
m er Dixon and Amboy resident, 
recently brok e his hip and an arm 
in 
a 
fall. 
He was 
transferred 
from the Silver Cross Hosp ital, 
Joliet, to the American Nursing 
Center. 300 W. Madison St., Joliet. 


—dd— 
Dr. Jam e s Vincent Donadio Jr., 
Indianap olis, Ind.. has been ap ­ 
p ointed to the staff of the May o 
Clinic, Rochester, Minn., as a sp e 
eialist in diseases of the k idney 
He is m arried to the form er Miss 
Mary Jane Fitzsimmons of Dixon 


By RAY DE CRA N E 
N E A P ub lic a tion s 


It would be foolhardy to gen­ 
eralize and say joint returns al­ 
way s p rovide the greatest tax 
savings for m arrie d coup les. 
T here 
are excep tional 
cases 
where the filing of sep arate re ­ 
turns can greatly reduce the tax 


obligation. 


H ere 
a re 
som e 
exam p les | that all medical p ay m ents w ere 
where se p arate returns offer a m ade 
by 
that 
sp ouse s 
own 


savings, both m ethods—joint and 
se p a rate returns — should be 
com p leted before deciding which 


form to file. 
There are two pitfalls in fil­ 
ing 
separate 
returns. 
R ateh 


for them . 
If one of the 
spouses is m oti­ 
vated to file 
a sep arate return 
in ord er to 
obtain a gieatei 
m edical deduction, m ak e sure 


courts have held that half of the 
m oney cam e from the husband, 
naif from the wife w here each 
has an identical interest. 


Watch out for this, too: If 
cne spouse item izes deductions 
(he other m ust also item ize, 
even though there m ight be a 
tax advantage in taking one 
of 
the 
standard 
deduction 


m ethods. 


In com m unity p r op e r ^ states, 
se p a ra te returns m a y be filed 
even 
though 
ftnly 
one of 
the 
sp ouses ha d incom e. In those 
states all e a rned incom e and all 
income received from com m u­ 
nity p rop erty is treated as com ­ 
munity incom e, with 50 p er cent 
belonging to each. 


p ossible ad vantage? 


H usband and wife each have 
income and one has consider­ 
able m edical exp ense for 19 67. 
S ep arate returns often allow the 
greatest m edical deduction. 


E ach 
has 
investm ents 
and 
each took 
sizable 
losses last 
je a r . On sep arate returns each 
m a y use 
the 
losses 
to 
off­ 
set gains and a m axim um of 
$1.000 in ordinary income. On 
joint returns there is a $1,000 
m ax im um offset against other 


income. 


Unless there are sucjj unusual 
circum stances, 
it 
generally 
is 
advisable to file joint returns 
w here lower tax rales p revail. 
W herever 
there is 
a 
p ossible 


funds. If check s draw n on a 
joint 
check ing 
account 
were 
used for the p ay m ents, the tax 


(NEXT: 
Special 
rules 
for 
servicem en 
and servicew om ­ 


en.) 


“ CUT YOUR OWN TAXES” 
c /o DIXON EVENING TELEGRAPH 


Dept. 6 10 
P.O. Box 48 9 
Radio City Station 


New \or k , N.Y. 10019 
i-itt vm r OWN 
Please send .................. 
(copies) of CUT YOUR OWN 


TAXES at 50 cents each to: 


n a m e ............................................................................................. 


“ td " e s s ................ 


Make checks* pay able to TAXES. Alio« 3 « eek s foe delivery . 


Animal Talk 


Answ er 
to 
Previous 
Puzzle 


annual sm orga sb ord dinner, 5 to 
7:30 p .m. in the high school caf- 
C hurch m em b ership class will eteria. This will be followed by 
----------- 
be at 10 a.m . in the F irst Con- a dance in the school gy m from 
gett, 322 N. Jefferson Ave. M r s . ; gregational c hurc h. 
¡8 to 11 p .m . with m usic by the 
G eorge Larson will p resent the 
g ancj Roosters Club will ha ve ! R em ains of D estitution 
p rogram . 
W ednesday 


K indergarten students at C en­ 
tral School will have vision te st­ 


ing. 
Sp ecial interest class in m a k ­ 
ing of sp ortsw ear will be held in 
the 
F a rm 
B ureau 
A uditorium 
from 10 a.m . to 2:30 p .m. 
WSCS will m eet a t 2 p .m . in 
the M ethodist Church p arlors. 
L uther League will m eet a t 
Im m anuel L utheran C hurch at 
7 p .m. 
R egular m eeting of the Volun 
teer F irem en will be at 7:30 
p .m . in the office at the fire 
station. 
Troop 62 Boy Scouts will m eet 
at 7:30 at C entral School. 
The lobby of the G reen River 
Professional Building will be the 
m eeting 
p lace 
of 
the 
A-Line 
TOPS Club at 7:30 p .m . 
The 
M ay tow n 
P a re nts 
and 
T e achers Club will m eet in the 
evening 
a t the M ay tow n Ele- 


3 Going toward 
the west 
4 Baseball, for 
instance 
5 Ireland 
6 Consp ectus 
7 Lower limb 
8 Diminished by 
9 American 
inventor 
10 Crevice of 
a sort 
11 Sea eagles 
27 Evades 
17 Try ing 
28 Arrow p oison 
exp erience 
29 Communists 
19 Noblemen 
31 Geological 
of a k ind 
23 Having weap ons 
p eriod 
21 Fly ing nocturnal 24 Step 
33 Is ascended 
mammal 
25 Prognostic 
38 Form of 
22 Bounders 
26 Gadget for 


ACROSS 
1 Bovine critter 
4 Aquatic 
mammal 
8 Burrower 
12 Zoo p rimate 
. 13 Kind of fish 
14 Passage in the 
brain 
15 Legal p oint 
16 Native of a 
northwestern 
state 
18 One who 
comes in 
20 Sweet biscuits 
of a k ind 


M 
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u 
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KÜMO 
H a w 
Cifc-M 


It’s SELGESTAD’S 


gWi f i i m d l 


A l u m in u m o r W o a i W W 
i w 
i 


C A L L 294-7S71 
0. SELGESTAD t SON 
MO E. nm « T ST. 
D IX O N , IL L . 


NOTICE 


This store Is not 
responsible for the 
delivery of any 
CHICAGO 
NEWSPAPER 
that is paid in 
advance to a 
carrier bey 
EDW ARDS 
BOOK STORE 
D IX O N , IL L IN O IS 


CIRCUIT COURT OF 
LEE COUNTY, ILLINOIS 
Case No. 68-P-3 
Notice is given of the death of 
Virgil E. Collins, 418 South 
Craw­ 
ford Avenue, Dixon. Illinois. 
Letters of office w ere issued on 
January 30, 19 68. to Alfred H. 
Nichols, 724 E. Third St., Dixon. 
111. Executor, whose attorney , is , 
George 
F. Nichols, 
109 
Galena 
Ave., Dixon, Illinois. 
The claim date is the first Mon­ 
day in March, 19 68. 
Harold W. Huffman. 
Clerk of the Circuit Court 
Adv. Feb. 3, 10, 17, 19 68 


CIRCUIT COU RT OF 
LEE COUNTY, ILLINOIS 
Case No. 68-P-18 
Notice is given of the death of 
Alvin C. B ram er. 
E ast 
Grove 
Township . Lee County . Illinois. 
L etters of office were issued on 
January ' 30. 19 68. 
to Bertha 
C. 
B ram er, R.F.D.. Ohio. Illinois E x­ 
ecutor. whose attorney is Robert 
L. 
Warner, 
109 
Galena 
Ave., 
Dixon, Illinois. 
The claim date is the first Mon­ 
day in March. 19 68 
Harold W. Huffman, 
Clerk of the Circuit Court 
Adv. Feb. 3, 10, 17. 19 68 


TOOLS 
E V E R Y T O O L F O R 
E V E R Y P U R P O S E 


DELTA - S K fL 
STANLEY - STARRETT 
MILLER FALLS 
BLACK AND DECKER 
GREENFIELD 
MASSEY’S 
A C E H A R D W A R E 


Dix# *'« C om p iate H a rd w a re 
IN •A L IN A 
PH. 211-1110 


S T O M A C H T R O U B L E ? 


U lc e r, p a in, ga s , b loa ting 
HARVEY TABLETS 


FA M ED 
FOR 
O V ER TW ENTY 
YEARS 
FOR 
T H E 
R E L IE F 
OF 
STOMACH 
DISTRESS, 
ELCKR 
PAIN, MISERY FROM OVER IN ­ 
D U LG EN CE, 
GAS 
AXD 
BLOAT­ 
ING. 
Our medicine is designed to form 
coating on y our stomach, thus 
to 
allow 
healing 
and 
p rotection 
against excess stom ach acid. 
Ulcer 
p ain, 
gas. 
bloating, 
and 
stomach 
distress 
are 
mostly 
the 
result of too much acid secretion. 
You 
will be so p leasantly sur­ 
p rised 
when 
in 
just a 
few 
day s 
y ou 
will 
find 
y our*e!f 
sleep ing 
much better, having more p ep and 
energy , and won’t have tha t feel­ 
ing of exhaustion due to stom ach 
distress. 
48 tablets—a 1« day treatm ent t* 
only « 1.85. 
Accep t 
no 
substitute, 
demand HARVEY TA BLE TS 


Sold Only at 
VILLIG ER’S 
DRUG STORE 


115 First St. 
P hone 284-3025 


24 Destitute 
26 Steadfast 
27 Courtesy title 
30 Talisman 
32 The sea horse is 
a 
creature 
34 Overseer of 
conduct 
35 Nullified 
36 Conclusion 
3 7 ------ turk ey 
39 Observes 
40 M ilitary cap 
41 In the middle 
(comb, form) 
42 French 
watchdog 
45 Polluted 
49 Deficient in 
refinement 
51 First woman 
52 Feminine name 
53 One time 
54 Genus of 
meadow grasses 
55 Female sheep 
56 Coloring 
substances 
57 Weight of 
India 
DOWN 
1 Anxiety 
2 Unclosed 


sharp ening a 
razor 


sup p lication 
40 Slay s 
41 Arachnids 


42 Excavation for 
coal or gold 
43 Afresh 
44 At a distance 
(comb, form) 
4fi Noun suffix 
47 Cry of 
bacchanals 
48 Exp ensive 
50 Deity 
1 
I 
3 
1 
5 
6 
Ì 
r 110 r r 


12 
3 
4 
iS 
6 
17 


18 
19 
m 
¿1 
J ■ 
22 
23 JL 
¿ 4 25 
■ 
26 
■ 
27 
28 
29 


3o 
■ 
« 
33 


34 
35 
36 
■ 37 
38 L ■ 
39 
1 
4, 
l ì ♦Ì r 
4 i 
4¿ 


49 
Si 


5i 
53 
S4 


55 
56 
57 
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EVERY HOME SHOULD FLY THE AMERICAN FUG 


ON EVERY HOLIDAY 


w 
w 
Naa... 
Fred and Ethel 
wouldn't sue us 
over a loose step! 


W hy chance it? A State F a rm 
H om e ow n e r s p olic y p r ot e c t s 
a ga i n s t law suits, can insure 
f r i e nd s hi p s . C a ll m e. 
D A R R E L L W E IB 


109 E . 6th 
PHONE 28 4-6 8 8 3 


(TATI I AIM 
sL 
INSUKÍNCt 


STATE 1-ARM FFRE 
AND CASUALTY 
COMPANY 
Home Offie« : 
Bloomington, Illinot» 
P-i73* 


\ 
i 


INSIGHT 


Q R j AGRI-PRICES 


“What’s the Real Story” 


A p enetrating look 
at 1968 Ag ri-b u sin e ss, grain and 
livestock m a rk e ts -s p e c u la tio n and h e d g in g , w ith 
d iscussion fo llo w in g . 


Ad d ress b y 
Ed w in A. T h o m a s , D ire c to r o f R e se a rch , 
Peavey Comp any, Commod ity Services Division 
Memb er Chicag o B o a rd o f T r a d e , C h ic a g o 
Mercantile Exchang e. 


DIXON • Feb. 6, 7:30 pm 
Loveland Community House 


P U B L IC I N V I T E D - A D M I S S I O N F R E E 


S p o n s o re d b y : 


PEAVEY COMPANY 


C o m m o d ity S e rvic e : 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
and MEN DOTA, ILLINOIS 


carnet your bedroom with 
0ZITE 
Town ¥ Terrace carpeti 
(Or carp et y our bath, k itchen, p atio, etc.!) 


Ozite Town ’N’ Terrace Carpet made of 
Vectra* fiber is the original outdoor-indoor 
carpet. . . proven with over 7 million y ards 
already in use. 
Ozite Town ’N’ Terrace is so durable, it’s used out­ 
doors on p orches and p atios. So attractive it's 
used indoors for living rooms, bedroom s . . . even 
bathroom s and k itchens. Town ’N’ Terrace is m ade 
with new Vectra p oly p rop y lene olefin fiber, a fiber 
that is im p ervious to m oisture . . . fade-resistant 
. . . p ractically im p ossible to stain. Sp ills and 
sp lashes whisk away , usually with just soap and 
w ater. Town ’N’ Terrace is ideal for 
b a se m e nt rec 
room s, because Vectra fiber isn’t fazed by d a m p ­ 
ness, is shrink -resistant, won’t rot or mildew. 
Ozite Town ’N’ T errace c om e s 
in 15 beautiful d ec­ 
orator colors in w idths up to 12 feet, any length. 


EVERY HOME AND BUSINESS CAN FLY THE 
AMERICAN FLAG! 


To encourage the disp lay of the American Flag 
on every national holiday and p atriotic occasion, 
we offer, as a p ublic service, the following Ameri­ 
can Flag Kit: 


• LATEST, 3'x5' HIGH Q U ALITY THO R BUNTING 
50-STAR AM ERICAN FLAG (Made in the U.S.A., from 
American products, by Americans, for Americans, in the 
very heart of America!)-high quality, washable, colorfait 
cotton with double-stitched stripes 


• 6' jointed hardwood staff with ball-top decoration 


• Halyard 


• Easy-to-install heavy metai socket with screws for perma­ 
nent mounting 


• Mounting instructions 


• Flag etiquette folder with Flag holiday dates 


F L Y T H E F LA G O N T H E S E 
N A T IO N A L H O L ID A Y S ! 


NEW YEAR’S DAY 
Jk RUtry 1 
LINCOLN’S WRTMDAY 
February 12 
WASHINGTON'S WRTMDAY 
Fcbruiry 22 
ARMY DAY 
April 6 
EASTER SUNDAY 
¿Variable) 
MOTHER’S DAY 
Second Sunday In May 
ARMED FORCES DAY 
Third Saturday in May 
MEMORIAL DAY 
May 30 (Half etaff uatf neon) 
FLAG DAY 
June 14 
INDEPENDENCE DAY 
July 4 
LABOR DAY 
First Monday in Sep tember 
CITIZENSHIP DAY 
September 17 
COLUMBUS DAY 
October 12 
NAVY DAY 
October 27 
VETERAN’S DAY 
November 11 
THANKSGIVING DAY 
Fourth Thursday In November 
CHRISTMAS DAY 
December 25 


AOVCRTlSfD IN 
LIFE 


O rtta Tow n 'N ' Terrace Carpet made with 
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! Enclosed y ou will find □ CHECK Q MONET ORDER 
! 
\ 
' “ ‘¡“ J ,“ *“ 
■ 
_ 
? 
v 
tax Included 
• □ CASH In the amount of $■— 
— 
J 
^ 


" NAME................................................................................................... ! 
■ 
■ Drop In at our Front 
■ ADDRESS.••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••• 
#•••••••••*. 
j Office for y our American 


■ ™ 
v 
STATE 
■ lü t* or 
****» 
■ 
............................................... 
’ ***■■■■■■■■■■* 
" convenient coupon. 


D exon Evening T elegr aph 


Serving the Heart of Rock Riv er Valley for More Than a Century 


D ix on Ev en in g T elegr aph 
Saturday , February 3 , 19 6 8 
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Unio n Turns Do wn 
Lo wer Wa g e Aims 


- 
A 
£ 
: J f ‘ - 
f 
* 
ABOUT- TOWN 


NEW YORK (AP) - A John­ 
son administration proposal that 
lab or shoot for lower wage set­ 
tlements this y ear to help fight 
inflation drew a thumb s down 
response Friday from a numb er 
of union leaders. 


The suggestion b y President 
Johnson’s Council of Economic 
Advisers Thursday that lab or 
keep its 19 68 increases “ appre­ 
ciab ly lower’’ than the 5Va per 
cent it said they averaged last 
y ear was termed “ unrealistic” 
b y Morris Iushewitz. 


Iushewitz, 
secretary 
of 
the 
New York City Central Lab or 
Council 
which 
represents 
1.2 
million union 
memb ers, said: 
“ With profits as enormous as 
they arc and with the cost of liv­ 
ing going up continually , it is 
most unrealistic to expect the 
line to b e held at 5V£ per cent. 
Many unions have gotten ab ove 
that already . Because of the 
pressures 
on 
the 


good have b een rejected b y the j Our memb ers have some catch* 
memb ership.” 
¡ins up to do. 
In Washington, a spokesman 
“ All the gains made since 196.1 
for -the AFL-CIO said his or-, have b een eaten up b y cost of 
ganization rejected any control living increases. Before wages 
over wages “ unless accompa- are frozen the existing inequi- 
nied 
b y 
controls 
on 
profits, ties should b e eliminated. The 
prices and executive salaries.” freeze should b e applied to piof- 
He said he knew of no union its and dividends. It’s not fair to 
freeze wages and salaries with- 


Parking Area Set Wo rld Affairs 
Co nference Here 
Is 


which would demand less than 
51/2 per cent in 19 68 b argaining 
b ecause “ the cost of living has 


out freezing prices and profits.” 
Pat Gorman, secretary of the 
b een going up faster than re a l! Amalgamated Meatcutters and 
wages.” 
Butcher Workmen of 
America, 
resolution said, “ Lab or should 
oppose it 
there are other way s the 


DIXON TEMPERATURES 
Official high. 35; low today , 
16; 12:30 p.m., 34. 
Unofficial readings over past 
24 hours at four-hour intervals 
ending noon today : 
N o o n 
33 Midnig ht .. 24 


4 p.m 
33 4 a m........21 
8 p.m 
28 8 a.m....... 22 
No o n ........ 32 
The State Police Weather Re­ 
port 
Telephone Numb ers 
are 
625-6015 and 625-6016. 


A regional World Affairs Con­ 
ference—“ U.S. Foreign Policy ; 


ROCHELLE - The Steering 
Committee of the newly -formed 
Rochelle 
Downtown 
M orch.ntV 
„ 
o( „ Suptrpow,.r 
Association, 
heard 
May or 
Bill ^ 
C,tolls explain his two pro|» pah 
March 28-30 at Sauk 
for area parking at a luncheon 
meeting Thursday . 
Under 
his 
plan, 
the 
May or. 
. ... 
. . . 
, , 
-....¡lahlo Extension in International Affairs 
stated, there would b e availanie 
. . . . 
. . . . 
space 
for 112 cars in the 
pre­ 
sently -owned 
city 
property , lo- ,nm 
. 
r .. 
...... 
t .u 
• j „e 
civth - tension, 
Sauk 
\allcv college, 
eatcd 
on b oth 
sides of 
Sixth 
, 
\venuc 
the 3,111 the newly -formed 
Wmld Af- 
; fairs Council of North Western 


He pointed 
to 
a 
passed at the recent AFL-CIO 
national convention which said,! government can ob tain money 
in part, “ We have consistently | without taking it from the pay 
opposed and wc will continue to' envelopes of the workers.” 
oppose the wage guidelines of 
International 
Longshoremens 
the President’s Council of Eco- Association 
Executive 
Vice 
nomic Advisers as an unfair and President John Bowers said the 
unworkab le imposition of gov- officials of his union 
will b e 
ernment interference with col- j guided accordingly b y whatever 
lective b argaining.” 
i the w age scale committee die- 
Joseph 
Germano. 
a 
United tates. If the scale is over the 5 lu 
Steel Workers official ir Chica-1 per cent level the ob ligation of 
go. said. “ I certainly don't think the officers conducting contract 


Valley College 
It will b e conducted b y th< 


section of the University of llli- 
Division of University K\- 


economic 
,------------ 
- ............- 
, 
— 
. 
, 
. 
workers 
many 
settlements it would b e fair to ask c ;anized negotiations is to the memb er* 
which 
the 
leadership 
thinks lab or to make all the sacrifices.! ship.” 
Deaths and Funerals 


Mrs. Martha 
Atkinso n 


Mrs. 
Martha 
Atkinson, 89 , 
died Friday in the Orchard Glen 
Nursing Home following a long 
illness. 
She was b orn March 13, 1878, 
in Amb oy , the daughter of E ar­ 
nest and Wilhemina Weiss Buch- 
n a n . She was married to John 
Atkinson. 
Mrs. Atkinson was preceded in 
death b y her husb and and four 
b rothers. 
Survivors include a daughter, 
Mrs. Glen (Florence) White, Dix­ 
on: 
three sisters, Mrs. Anna 
V/roten, Miss Clara 
Buchman 
and Miss Henrietta Buchman, 
all of Dixon; six grandchildren, 
16 great-grandchildren and one 
great-great-grandchild. 
Services will b e held Monday 
at 1:30 p.m. in the Chapel Hill 
Funeral Home with Rev. David 
Scott and Rev. Rob ert Web b of­ 
ficiating. Burial will b e in Chap­ 
el Hill Cemetery . 
Friends may call in the fu­ 
neral home Sunday from 2 to 5 
p.m. 
A memorial fund has b een es­ 
tab lished. 


Mrs. Ida Curtis 


William B. Bo cker 
Charles F. Huy ett 


KSB Ho spital 
Ad nit t t e d : Miss Jacqueline 
Buch, Mrs. Lucille Stafford. Mas­ 
ter Todd Groshans, Mrs. Estella 
Borncamp, Russell 
Damp, 
Lee 
Lamb ert, Lawrence Stutzkc, Mrs. 
Paula Dickey , Miss Mary Kay 
Conroy , 
Dixon; 
Miss 
Patricia 
Janssen, Mrs. Louise By rd. Polo: 
Floy d 
White, 
Master 
Gregory 
Shappa. Amb oy ; Mrs. Hope Peti- 
tgoue, Sterling; Mrs. Joan Lip- 
pert. Eidena. 
Discharg ed: Mrs. Marian But­ 
terfield, Master John Shank. Miss 
Laura Shank. Miss Leslie Pitts. 
Mrs. Vivian Morris, Alb ert Ed­ 
wards, Clarence 
Quilhot. 
Mrs. 
Bernice Web b , Dixon; John Ca­ 
vanaugh. Polo; Mrs. Helen Man­ 
ning. Lanark, Mrs. Mary Leddy , 
Oregon; Martin Dorn, Mount Mor­ 
ris. 
Births: Mr. and Mrs. Ray mond 
Frey , Dixon, a daughter, Feb . 2 


Street and Fourth 
present site of the City Hall. 
His proposal did not include | Illinois, 
the Ban, property , presently un- 
Open to the pub l.e the con fee­ 
der consideration for purchase b y « c c discussions « ,11 he held at 
the city . Inclusion of the Bam pro- Sauk and the b anquet and 
Utah- 
perty . if purchased at the price j co n 
sessio ns at 
hmerald 
Hill 


offered ($125,000) would increase ' Country t lub . 
the parking area b y a approxim- 
Speak« is 
at tit 
i on i unci 
atclv 36 spaces, allowing part of and panelists wall include I S 
west side of i and foreign diplomats, a mem- 


Mrs. Carl (Ida) Curtis, 81, £ 25 
W. First St., died early today 
in Orchard Glen Nursing Home 
following a long illness. 
She was b orn July 30, 1886, in 
Morrison, the daughter of Jo­ 
seph J. and Jessie L. Rob ertson 
Knox. She was married to Carl 
E. Curtis Oct. 15, 19 08, in Mor­ 
rison. 
Mrs. Curtis was preceded in 
death b y a b rother and a sister. 
Survivors 
include 
her 
hus­ 
b and; a daughter, Mrs. Kenneth 
(Darlene) 
Karn, 
Dixon; 
three 
grandchildren and two great­ 
grandchildren. 
Arrangements are b eing com­ 
pleted at the Rey nolds Funeral 
Home, Morrison. 
Friends may call in the fu­ 
neral home Sunday afternoqn 
and evening. 


OREGON — Services for Wil­ 
liam B. Bocker, 74, 30614 S. Sec­ 
ond St., who died Thursday eve­ 
ning in the Veterans Hospital, 
Madison, Wis., will b e held Mon­ 
day at 1:30 p.m. in the Farrell 
Funeral Home with Rev. Armin 
G. Weng. pastor of the St. Paul 
Lutheran Church, officiating. Bu­ 
rial will b e in Ashton Cemetery . 
He was b orn Feb . 13, 189 3, in 
Forreston, the son of Richard and 
Jenny Krum Bocker. He mar­ 
ried Mary Alb recht, April 2, 1952, 
in Forreston. 
Mr. Bocker was a life-long area 
resident and an employ e of the 
National 
Silica Co. 
for seven 
y ears 
until 
retirement 
during 
1961. He was a W.W. 1 veteran, 
and a memb er of the American 
Legion and the VFW. 
He was preceded in death b y 
a son, two b rothers and three 
sisters. 
Survivors include his widow; a 
son, Raly n, Downers Grove; a 
stepson, Joseph Full, West Brook­ 
ly n; 
two 
stepdaughters, 
Mrs. 
Rob ert (Shirley ) Clay ton, Scotts­ 
dale, 
Ariz., 
and Mrs. 
Russell 
(Genevieve) My ers, Genoa; four 
grandchildren 
and 
seven 
step- 
grandchildren; a b rother, John, 
Forreston, and a sister, Mrs. El­ 
mer (Jenny ) Riley , Oregon. 
A memorial fund has b een es­ 
tab lished. 


NACHUSA — Charles F. Huy ­ 
ett, 89 , Nachusa, died Friday 
evening in KSB Hospital follow- 
,ng a long illness. 
He was b orn Feb . 14, 1878, in 
Nachusa Township, the son of 
Jacob and Emma Huy ett. He 
married Alice Thomas Aug. 22, 
19 00, in Dixon and farmed in the 


senate, 
journalists and academicians. 
The World Affairs Council of 
North West Illinois was estab - 


LEON M W EK 
this property on the 
Sixth Street, lo lie usetl for a new b et of the I mted Sian 
city hall complex. 
He also spoke of the Presb y ­ 
terian 
Church 
property , 
one 
b lock to the North at Sixth Street « « hed dunnit Novemb er and Iws 
and Fifth Avenue, noun* that an headquarters at 415 Hennepin 
additional 48 spaces would b e a- Ave. Currently , the council .« • 
callab le. The purchase price of elu d es educators andeivie lead- 
this property 
880.1X10, 
includes ers from Dtvon. Sterling and 
three lots b ordering on 
Sixth Moline. Its memb ership is ex- 
Street and an educational b uild-! peeled to expand In include por­ 
ing. which May or Cipolla 
feels ¡sons from other key commune 
could b e remodeled lor use 
as a lies Purpose of the council 
is in 
city hall. 
| sponsor international atfairs pro- |0|(H| lh(,jr sharc o( Motor fuel 
A memb ership drive is now in grams. 
y ax for January , the state depart- 
progress b y the association and 
* Since inteination.il pe.m an< 
mrnl ()f 
« oiks reported 
future meetings arc b eing plan- security are directly ^ hinged to 
^ 
m . 0Rlt, _ « 22.010; 
Whiteside — $19 ,116; 
Bureau — 


Mo to r Fuel 
Tax Funds 
Allo tted 


Univ ersity 
m 
Co ncert 
Planned 


The 120-memb er University of 
| Illinois Concert Band will per­ 
form a formal concert at Lan­ 
caster Gy mnasium April 29 at 
8 p.m. 
Parents of the Dixon High 
School Band'Parents will servo 
as hosts for the b and memb ers, 
with Harold Rhodes serving as 
general chairman of the event. 
Rhodes’ 
son. 
Lester, 
is 
a 
memb er of the b and. 
other 
committee 
chairmen 
named at a meeting Monday 
i are: 
Finance, Mr. and Mrs. \N il­ 
ium Reigle; food. Don Emmert, 
Mrs. 
Forrest 
Grob e, 
Mrs. 
| Charles Bry an and Mrs. Lewis 
Eller; pub licity , Duane Miller; 
advertising, Mrs. Stanley 
Wil­ 
liam*; 
concert. Francis Hem- 
| minger. chairman, Mr. and Mis. 
Rob ert Vest, Mrs. Rowland Falk 
land Mrs. Arnold BuUergaugh; 
tickets, Arnold Butterb augh and 
Warren Badger, and housing, 
Mr. and Mrs. Delroy Long. 


The following area 
townships 
and road districts have b c« ‘n al- 


ned. 
the foreign policy of a 
super- 
‘New Nix o n’ 
Beg ins Driv e 


such 
as 
the 
United 
5,659 ; 
Carroll 


CONCORD, 
N.H. 
(AP) 
— when he said, “ I will try to use 


power, 
States, it is vitally important 1)avicss _ $15,115 
that the American people lie 
_________ 
come informed ab out national 
power and responsib ility in in­ 
ternational politics,” J. 
Terry 
Iversen, academic coordinator, 
U. of I. Extension in Internation­ 
al Affairs, said in announcing 
the conference. 


S12.48U; 
Jo- 


S u r x ' v K ( ‘v ( ‘ a l i 


F i s l i i i i f í S i l e s 


Area 
Ho spitals 


Perry Memo rial 


PRINCETON, Admitted: Feb. 
2—Newton Lundquist, John E. 
( Mson, 
William 
H. 
Lehn and 
Rob ert Pilger, all of Princeton. 
Discharg ed: Feb . 2 — Welb y 
Bell, Douglas Whitefield, 
Mrs. 
Martha Fredrickson, Mrs. Mar- 


area all of his life. 
Mr. Huy ett was preceded in his second drive for the pr_. 
death b y his wife, a daughter, a deney with a b alanced b lend of apparently was refernng to h.s 


SPRINGFIELD — The Illinois lene Gib son and 
Mrs. lna Hoo* 
River and the b ottomland 
lakes ver. 
Iversen 
who is co-chairman associated with it are the mostj 
Births: Feb 2-M r. 
and Mrs. 
“ 
Charles Allicks, Princeton, 
a 


sister and four b rothers. 
Survivors include a daughter, 
Mrs. Mildred Weigle, Nachusa; 
two sisters, Mrs. Edna Barron, 
Dixon, and Mrs. Ollie Kreger, 
Mount Morris; five grandchil­ 
dren, 16 great-grandchildren and 
one great-great-grandchild. 
Services will b e held Monday 
at 10:30 a.m. in the Chapel Hill 
Funeral Home with Rev. George 
J. Curran, pastor of the Dixon 
St. Paul Lutheran Church, offi­ 
ciating. Burial will b e in the 
Chapel Hill Cemetery . 
Friends may call in the funer­ 
al home Sunday from 2 to 4 and 
7 to 9 p.m. 
A memorial fund has b een es­ 
tab lished for the Nachusa Lu­ 
theran Church. 


Richard M Nixon 
is b eginning television 
in spite 
ol 
my 
past wj|h 
Fm J 
L 
Neslm, 
acting fn.he.1 waters 
in the suite 
ac- Charle 
in hi. second' drive for 
the 
p r e s i - track record 
on that score. 
He (.hair„,an. Social Sc ience Itivi- 
> online In a -ui vev m.icln o 
b oy . 
sluii, Sauk Valley College, of the '» ate anglers b y the Division of 
------- 
Conference Steering ConimiUcc Fisheries, Illinois Department of 
A m b o y I UbllC 
describ ed its purpose as: 
. tn iw ivaiinn. 
AMBOY, Admitted: Feb . 1 — 
ro inform the people who at- 
More than halt of the 17.325 
* 
r.r 
o f t 4» /I hvf 
m a i l 
dui i c . 
Discharg ed: 
Feb. 2 — Ro y 


ai 
son 


rcumentVcriticism of the John- televised deb ates in 
the 
19611 
administration and laughing campaign against Kennedy 
In another instance, when a | 
Nixon 
at himself. 
Judging 
b y his 
initial 
formances, he does indeed look 
like a New Nixon. 
Nixon today is in his second 
day 
of 
campaigning 
for 
the 


nor. , reporter asked whether 
imxom u>n(i {)f the numerous prob lems. 
could b ring "statesmanship” to ^ 
,0 the f#mtttotion and ."« 1 "he, cooperated 
,n the sur- 
Horton a,y | Mrs. 
the 
prob lems 
conlronling 
the im lcmc[Uatlim ()1 Lmteil Stales 'e y reported 
they prefencd 
United 
Stales, 
Nixon 
replied., 
h 
Questions land callish. Second in prefer- 
-Let the record show ihal y ou 
. 
nin 
L; s 
(orPiK„ policy mice was Ihe largemoulh b ass, 
. 
used Ihe word 'statesmanship.' 
excr,ise of the nallonal followed b y crappie and b lue- 
March 12 New Hampshire pri -1 
. T„ 
;anu iru 
x 
..¡¡j 
, 
. 
, f 
ij_ ;c . tiot 1. 
oower and rcsponsb ility 
in in- ^ 
mary , the nations first. He 
is 
Nixon „ attac|ring his 
'loser '|(.|n a ,iona| |)ohtlcs will 
b c 0, 


particular importance to 


Don Antoine, all of Amb oy . 


Warmo lts Clinic 
OREGON, Admitted: Feb . 2— 
More b luegills were actually ^ r;. 
Harvey Summers, Mount 
focusing in his statements, for- im ase„ head on His Une „f rea- ^ " ¡ ^ • . „ ¡ r ^ . l . ^ ' t h e ' d . v 
Imwever. than any other y , irr(s 
mal a n d informal, on the futu 
• soning 
like this: llial no 
. 
f (h 
,, mferencc sub 
He opened his campaign with a Qne 
i<5 
pin ip 
concerned 
with 1 cuss,on oi 
ie ( 0,1 e 
news conference Friday . 
< seemg 
a 
one 
is 
more 
concerned 
Repub lican 
elected |C( 
u 
1 
- 
, 
.. 
1 
“ It is the intention of the 
Nixon today attends a num b er. president in Novemb er than he. 
.,rou„ s 
approach 
of small "town meetings, 
gath- He said Ihal he did nol enter the H 1 
e£ (hc ass,,ssmeill of 
ering with small groups in and New Hampshire primary 
light- 
• 
respo nsibility of Ihe 
near New Hampshire simply to 
lhat he entered only b e- I 
^ 
^ 
ai- 
cause he b elieves that he can 
fairs from a n 
includini 


Markets 


Mrs. Catherine 
Bulfer 


AMBOY — Mrs. Cathrine Bul­ 
fer, 309 S. Jefferson St., died 
early today in Amb oy Pub lic Hos­ 
pital following a long illness. 
Arrangements are b eing com­ 
pleted 
at 
the 
Mihm 
Funeral 
Home. 


Jesse M. Whetsel 


ask questions. 


species, followed b y catfish and 
b ullheads, 
crappie, 
carp 
and 
largcmouth b ass. 
Most 
anglers 
used 
natural 
b aits rather than artificial lures 
and fished from the shore rather 
than from a b oat. Spinning and 
spin casting gear was the most 


Discharg ed. Fob . 
2 
— John 
Spoor and Mrs. Arnold Maxwell, 
b oth of Oregon, and Mrs. Lona 
Mize, Leaf River. 


CHICAGO (AP) - The sum­ 
mary of trading this week at 
the Chicago stocky ards: 
Cattle — Slaughter 
s t e e r s , 
prime 1,200-1,325 lb s, 28.25-28.75; 
high choice and prime 1,100- 
1,350 lb s, 27.50-28.25; 
c h o i c e 
9 50-1,325 lb s, 26.50-27.50; mixed 
good and choice, 25.75 - 26.50; 
good, 24.25-25.75; mixed stand­ 
ard and good, 23.00 - 24.50. 
Slaughter 
heifers, 
choice 
850- 
1,025 lb s, 25.25 - 26.25; mixed 
good 
and 
choice, 
24.50-2J5.25; 
good, 23.00-24.50; mixed stand­ 
ard and good, 22.00-23.00. Cows, 
utility and commercial, 16.00- 
37.50; high y ielding utility , 17.75- 
18.00; canner and cutter, 14.75- 
17.00. Bulls, utility and com­ 
mercial, 20.50-23.25. 
Hogs — Mixed 1-2 b utchers, 
200-235 lb s, 19 .50-20.00; 1-2, 185- 
200 lb s, 18.75-19 .50; 1-3, 220-240 
lb s 19 .00-19 .50; 1-3, 240-260 lb s, 
18 75-19 .25; 2-3. 260-280 lb s, 18.00- 
18.75- 2-3, 
280-325 lb s, 
17.25- 
18 00.* Sows, 
1-3, 350-400 
lb s, 
16 25-17.00; 1-3, 400-500 lb s, 15.75- 
16 25’ 2-3, 
500-550 
lb s, 
15.25- 
15 75- 2-3. 
550-600 lb s, 
14.50* 
15 25! Boars. 13.50-14.50 
Sheep — W 0 0 1 e d slaughter 
lamb s, choice and prime 9 0-110 
lb s 23.50-24.50; mixed good and 
choice 
80-100 
lb s, 
22.50-23.50. 
Wooled slaughter ewes, cull to 
good, 4.00-6.50. 


OREGON — Jesse M. Whetsel, 
55, Rt. 1, died Friday evening in 
Warmolts Clinic following a long 
illness. 
He was b orn Feb . 27, 19 12,in 
Rockford, the son of Martin and 
Lottie Helman Whetsel. He mar­ 
ried My rtle Gilroy , June 16, 1935, 
in Oregon. 
Mr. Whetsel was employ ed as a 
machinist 
at the 
E. D. Etny re 
Co., for the past 10 y ears and was 
a memb er of the Franklin Grove 
Presb y terian Church. 
He was preceded in death b y 
his parents. 
Survivors include his widow; 
three 
daughters, 
Mrs. 
Way ne 
(Karly n) Hussey . Franklin Grove; 
Mrs. Russell (Marcella) Ruter, 
Forreston, and Mrs. Tom (Ro- 
sella) 
Bocker, 
Oregon; 
seven 
grandchildren; 
three 
b rothers, 
Roy , 
Oregon; 
Wilb ur, 
By ron, 
and Jesse Suter, Oregon; 
two 
sisters, 
Mrs. 
Homer 
(Viola) 
Grob e, Leaf River, and Mrs. Ger­ 
ald (Cleo) Calvin, Mount Morris, 
and 
a 
stepsister , Mrs. 
Cly de 
(Alma) Gigous, Oregon. 
Services will b e held Monday at 
10:30 a.m. in the Farrell Funeral 
Home. Burial will b e in Chapel 
Hill Cemetery , Dixon. 
Friends may call in the fun­ 
eral home Sunday from 7 to 9 
p.m. 


Edward C. Heldt 


LANARK — Edward C. Heldt, 
67, Lanark, died Friday in the 
Freeport 
Memorial 
Hospital, 
where 
he 
underwent 
surgery 
that day . 
He was b orn Sept. 29 , 19 00, in 
Peru, the son of August and 
Nellie Monk Heldt. He married 
Lodcan Thompson Aug. 26, 19 36, 
in Galena, and farmed in the 
Lanark area the past 11 y ears. 
He was preceded in death b y 
three sisters and four b rothers. 
Survivors include his widow; 
(wo sons, John, Sterling, and 
Jeffrey , at home; 
one grand­ 
child, and a b rother, Alb ert, 
Slreator. 
Services will b e held Monday 
at 1 p.m. in the Frank Funeral 
Home with Rev. John VanScoy , 
pastor of the Methodist Church, 
officiating. 
Burial will b e in 
Chapel Hill Cemetery , Dixon. 
Friends may call in the fu­ 
neral home Sunday from 7 to 9 
p.m. 


■with his wife and' two daugh- j win In New Hampshire^ five nth- 
'‘“„Tl'mhn 
b Hiote'of ""i’.“ '1"' !.y |,e 
.l,a<;Me 
ters, he scheduled a reception at er primaries, and the 
e<ctlin 
, forcion sta te s” 
St. Anselm's Academy with a next Novemb er. He said that he 
^ 
Con(ercncc 
major speech at a dinner meet- fell 
cerUin 
he 
could 
Commjllc. in addition 
ing in Concord tonight. 
The polls of Repub lican voters 
in 
a 


P re sid en t Johnson and empha- j Steering Coniniiiloe 
sized 
lhat 
he 
would 
nol 
ha ve ' 
t o 
Iversen and Neslm. are Hole 
a tte m pt otherw ise. 
lent Wharton and William I-. 
. 
criticized the Johnson ar. b oth of Sauk Valley College, 
ving mxon wno a 
! ad m in istration on Ihe c a pture of Stanley 
Web ct, 
Hill 
My rtle 
r Gov. George Romney of “ 
m(^ can 
com m unicat,ons 
Ave., Mrs. Walter M. Smith 91 
Eustace Drive, and Mrs. Kail 


ne pous oi i\fpuuui.c» ii vuttii) 
. 
the Granite Stale have b een made ^ e attempt^.herwase; 
showing Nixon with a 3-1 lead 
Mxon 


State Officials 
To Attend Meet 


Happy Birthday 


To Sidney Heaton. 14, today ; 
Rob ert Pierce, Feb . 5. 


State Reps. Rob ert E. Brink- 
mcier, Forrestdn, and Merle An­ 
derson, Durand, will attend a 
meeting of Dixon State School lo­ 
cal of the American Federation of 
State County and Municipal Em­ 
ploy es Union (AFSCME) to b e 
held Monday at 7:30 p.m. in the 
American Legion Hall. 
Roy Wine, Springfield, director, 
State Council of AFSCME will also 
attend the meeting and with local 
memb ers will explain the union’s 
position on collective b argaining 
for state employ es and ask their 
support of a b ill to b e introduced 
in the General Assemb ly when it 
convenes. 
Union spokesmen said the two 
representatives 
have supported 
positions taken b y the AFSCME in 
the past. 
Harold Marshall, DeKalb , pres­ 
ident of the AFSCME local at 
Northern Illinois University will 
also attend the meeting. 


over 
Michigan, the only other an 
nounced major GOP presiden­ 
tial candidate. However, 
Nix­ 
on’s aides discount these fig­ 
ures. 
“ It 
is 
a 
close, 
tough 
fight,” one of them said. 
They feel that the decision in 
New 
Hampshire 
will 
strongly 
affect the results of the Wiscon­ 
sin primary , scheduled April 2, 
the second in which Nixon will 
contend. 
Nixon won with 53.4 per cent 
of the votes over John F. Kenne­ 
dy in the New Hampshire presi­ 
dential election in 19 60. He also 
won Wisconsin b y a margin of 
42.000 votes. 
Nixon opened his Friday news 
conference b y say ing. “This is 
not my last press conference.” 
This was a reference to 19 62 
when, after he lost in the Cali­ 
fornia gub ernatorial campaign, 
he appeared on television, was 
critical of news coverage of his 
campaign 
and 
angrily 
said, 
“ this is my last press confer­ 
ence.” 


Mendo ta 
MEN ROTA, Admitted: Feb 1 
—Hurley Reid, Ohio. 
More than half the fishei men 
Discharged: 
Feb . 1 — Mrs. 
said they thought that fishing c^cry l 
Vais, 
Earlvillc; 
Mrs. 
was poorer now than when they xicholas Phalen. Mrs. Ada An- 
started to fish and pollution 
con- (|erson Frank Christmann and 
trol was b elieved to b c the 
b est r,onai(j Fleming, 
all of Men* 
way to improve fishing. 
dola. 
Some 80 per cent of the li- j 
- 
censed anglers in Illinois arc b e­ 
tween 25 and 64 y ears of age: 
ab out 
one-third 
of 
them 
are Area To wns 
Get Refunds 


ship, Pueb lo. 
, 
, 
. 
“ I think getting into this mess 
Renny hoff, 606 Crauioid . ve-’ from 45 to 64 y ears of age. the 
is a sub ject for proper criticism j all of Dixon; Mrs. led Kontos. 
surv(,y showed. The majority of 
of the administration,” he said. 1808 Avenue E, Mrs. Jeiome anK|m contacted claimed that 
He recalled that the North Ko- Wolens, 
1306 
Douglas 
Drive, tju>u. parents inlerestcd them in 
Area muncipalities allotted their 
reans had b een harassing South Glen James, 9 05 E. 19 th St., and 
fishinR> share of Motor Fuel Tax for Jan- 
Korea for weeks and. as he Mrs. Dale Wolie, 1110 Locust 
The survCy also revealed that uary are ^ ^Hows: 
said, even months, b efore the St., all of Sterling; Dr. Leon A. ^ 
proportion of people living 
Pueb lo incident. 


Dixon - $12.089 ; Sterling - $10,- 
May er, 
northwestern 
Illinois in y rural county who fish is HH; Princeton 
$4,183, Mornson 
field representative, U. of I. I)i- rnuch higher than the propor­ 
t i o n of University Extension, Uj0n of fishermen in an urb an Freeport 
_________________ 
| with headquarters in the Dixon 
County , even though fishing op-1 ' 
'National 
Bank 
Building, 
and 
portunities may b e within a 90* do not have the desire to fish or 
Mrs. Helen S. Fallow, editor, 
nunute (inve of an urb an area, to teach 
their y oungsters how to 
Information Services, U. of I. 
Evidently people in urb an areas fish, the survey concluded. 
of 
University 
Ex- -------------------------------------------------— -----------------------------------——* 


Charg e Driv er 


A 
Sterling 
girl 
Friday 
was 
charged with making an improper 
left turn and having on driver’s li­ 
cense following an accident 
o n Division 
N o r th Galena Ave., and Park 
St. tension, who is working « Hl 
Charged was Ann Steiner. 
17, Web er, chairman ot the pub lic- 
Rt. 1, who was driving her 
car ity sub committee, 
north on Galena in the outside 
lane and turned her car toward 
the inside lane in an attempt to 
make a left turn when her car 
collided 
with 
another 
north­ 
b ound car in the outside lane. 
The driver of the other car was 
Way ne L. Burdure. 34, Woosung. 
There were no injuries, police 


$2,569 ; Mount Carroll — $1,270; 
$16,453. 


Gua rd Ca llup 
is Ruled Out 


He laughed at himself again ! said. 


Wailt To Kno w Abo ut DSS Jo bs? 


Dix o n State Scho o l has jo b o pening s which can be 


filled by perso ns with v ary ing skills o r with no 


saleable skills, mo st o f which are under civ il serv ­ 


ice, and all o f which hav e retirement benefits. If 


y o u wo nder whether it wo uld be to y o ur benefit to 


seek emplo y ment at Dix o n State Scho o l, the Per­ 


so nnel Department at DSS will call y o u and answer 


y o ur questio ns if y o u list the info rmatio n asked fo r 


belo w and send this co upo n to Mrs. Marg aret 


Tag g e, Dix o n State Scho o l. 


By MERRIMAN SMITH 
UPI White House Reporter 
WASHINGTON 
(U P I)-P res- 
ident Johnson apparently 
has 
ruled 
out 
for 
the 
moment 


Name 
Address 
Telepho ne Number 


Scho larship 
Is Awarded 


A Dixon High School sopho­ 
more, 
Gary 
Cunningham, 
17. 
Nachusa, has b een awarded a 
week’s scholarship to the Uni- further 
Reserve 
callups 
in 
versity of Illinois Art School to response to mounting Commu- 
b e held this summer at the AI-, nist pressures in South Vietnam 
b erton House at Monticello. 
j and Korea. 
Cunningham was awarded the 
In 
line 
with 
a 
policy 
of 
scholarship b y the 13th District avoiding over-reaction to Com- 
of 
the 
Illinois 
Federation 
of mumst thrusts, Johnson made 
Women’s Club s. The school was clear 
in 
an 
impromptu news 
founded Aug. 13, 19 50, b y the Il­ 
linois Federation of Women’s 
Club s which each y ear has pro­ 
vided the opportunity the school 
has given high school b oy s and 
girls to participate in technical 
and cultural studies in the ails. 


SACRED ISLE 
Iona is Scotland’s sacred isle. 
On this three-mile-long island of b iggest offensive of the Vietnam 


conference Friday that no hasty 
steps will b e taken as a result 
of the Pueb lo seizure or the 
Communist offensive in South 
Vietnam. 
Johnson said he 
was 
sure 
there would lie tactical “ chan­ 
ges here and there” b y the 
allies 
in 
the 
aftermath 
this 
week 
of 
the 
Communist’s 


rock and heather is the “ grave- 
. y ard of kings,” in which Mac­ 
b eth is b uried among 60 mon- 
j » rchs of Scotland, Ireland and 
i No rway . 


War, “ b ut as far as changing 
b asic 
strategy , 
my 
answer 
would b e no.” 
He said the present force of 
just under 500,000 U.S. troops in 


Vietnam met 
the requests of 
local 
commanders, 
and 
“ we 
have added the men that Gen. 
(William C.) Westmoreland has 
felt 
to 
b e 
desirab le 
and 
necessary .” 
While other moves might b e 
required suddenly , J o h n s o n 
said, nothing was foreseen at 
the moment to warrant asking 
Congress for authority to call 
up Reserve specialists or to go 
ab ove the 525,000 trocp comple­ 
ment 
now 
authorized 
for 
Vietnam. 
The White House had reported 
Thursday 
that a 
request for 
authority 
to 
order 
certain 
Reserve 
specialists 
to 
active 
duty was b eing contemplated. 
“No great new over-all moves 
are going to b e made,” Johnson 
said 
in 
summing 
up 
the 
situation Friday . 
But he cautioned 
he “ wo uld 
not want to foreclose any actio n 
on a matter like this. Any thing 
can 
happen 
o n 
• 
mo ment’s 
notice.” 


Bruce 
Bios 
LBJ Wants ‘Butter’ 
no: Stvmies Tax Hike 
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Po lice Must Wa nt 
Pub lic 
Respe, Aid 


fixed and oiher law violations “ quashed” for their 
friends, their children and themselves. 
The police forces must attract more men with 
technical, m anagerial, accounting, scientific and 
organizational skills. 
If police departm ents are to be efficiently ad­ 
ministered and if crim e detection is to become 
more scientific, local police system s must attract 
large numbers of college graduates and men with 


graduate degrees. 
Of late, percentagewise, very few college grad­ 
u ates are joining local police forces. 
Higher salaries alone won’t bring in the better- 


educated men. 
Able men with high qualifications want work I 


that brings respect. 
They want work in which they can assum e re­ 
sponsibility 
and 
m eet challenges 
com m ensurate 
with their knowledge and background. 
It won't be enough to institute training pro­ 
gram s. You can’t usually make a doctor or a law­ 
yer id a I my with only a high school education by 
m eans of a few part-time night courses, or even 
with a one-year leave of absence at some special­ 


ized school. 
Though there are brilliant exceptions, if you 
need doctors or lawyers, you normally must em ­ 
ploy young men who have graduated from medical 
or law school, or men well on the way. 
The men who study crim e say the sam e ap­ 
proach will have to In* m ade by the nation's local 
police forces. 


By HAY CROMLEY 
WASHINGTON (NEA) — President Johnson's 
approach to combating crim e in the streets poses 
a serious question of whether it gets at the root id 
the problem. 
In his State of the Union m essage, the Presi­ 
dent asked for $1 00 million to develop state and 
local m aster plans to combat crim e, to provide 
better training and better pay for police and to 
bring the most advanced technology to the war on 
crime. 
Though som e will argue whether these actions 
should be federally or locally financed, few will 
question the need for more local planning, better 
training and pay and a greater use of technology 
in the nation’s police forces. 
But scientists who spend their time studving 
police forces and crime in the m ajor cities recently 
outlined for this reporter their list of problem s that 
must bo solved first if crim e in the streets is to 
be significantly reduced. 
These men said there must be new respect for 
the policeman and his job among the general 


citizenry. 
In an era when many law-abiding citizens look 
down on the police and subconsciously regard the 
man on the beat as an enemy, effective capture 
and conviction of criminals is extremely difficult. 
Today, on a wide scale, citizens refuse to co­ 
operate with the police. They refuse to come for­ 
ward as witnesses. They know of crim es and won't 
report them. They use their influence to get tickets 


<© 1« « by MIA, h ic .'-X , n ^ 
f 


Tell me something, Lightfoot— why in the world would 
the North Koreans W A N T a P U E B L O V 


By ANN LANDERS 


Leif Erick so n 
Sta tue Resta rts 
Lo ng Deb a te 


Lib ra ry Co rner 


Book Review 


Think It'll Hold?" 


Barbs 


SHORT RIBS 
By Frank O’Neal 


JUST tET ME KNOW IF 
IT ISN’T HOT ENOUGH. 


SF*-' - * f 
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S o ciety 
News 


Ma rried in Osweg o Ch u rch 


Guests Attend 
W ho's New Club 
Dessert- Bridge 


Tuesday’s dessert luncheon in 
Lov eland Community House for 
Who’s New Club members, pre­ 
ceded bridge games and a bus­ 
iness session conducted by the 
president, Mrs. Victor Radandt. 


Guests introduced by the club 
sponsor, Mrs. Donald Bryant, in­ 
cluded Mrs. John Byers. 
Mrs. 
Thomas Ciha, Mrs. Gale Nelson, 
Mrs. Richard Schilling and Mrs. 
Logan Webb, and the afternoon's 
hostess committee chairman. Mrs. 
Dav id Carlisle, 
was 
assisted by 
Mrs. Jerry Butler, Mrs. Jam es 
Hesterly. Mrs. Donav on Lee. Mrs. 
Kenneth Nelson. Mrs. Elm er Ober- 
lander, Mrs. 
Jam es 
Shankland 
and Mrs. Burdette Short 


Annual Meeting 
Is Planned by 
KSB Auxiliary 


M em bers of the KSB Hospital 
Auxiliary hav e scheduled the o r­ 
ganizatio n’s 
annual 
luncheon- 
m eeting for 12:30 to 3 p.m. Feb. 
1 5 at J ul’s Rainbo w. 


Pro spectiv e 
aux iliary 
mem ­ 
bers are especially inv ited to 
attend the ev ent, and reserv a­ 
tio ns fo r the buffet luncheo n are 
to be made with Mrs. D. M. 
Tarv in, 28 4 -2955. 


Membership dues will be ac­ 
cepted, and the business sessio n 
w ill feature the electio n o f new 
o fficers and the presentatio n o f 
serv ice awards. 


o------ 


Questers Club 
Meeting With 
Mrs. Bantrup 


Thursday nig ht’s meeting fo r 
1 6 members o f the Questers Club 
Nachusa Chapter with Mrs. Fred 
Bantrup featured a pro g ram by 
the ho stess o n antique v alentines 


Mrs. Bantrup discussed the o ri 
g in o f Valentine’s Day , and an 
ex hibit o f o ld v alentines included 
her perso nal co llectio n and o th 
ers pro v ided by club members. 


The refreshment table arrang ­ 
ed fo r the ev ening ’s so cial ho ur 
held a v alentine-deco rated cake 
and the club’s nex t meeting was 
planned fo r March 7 with Mrs 
Verne J o hnso n. 
— 
o _ 


Church Circles 
Plan Meetings 


February 
meeting s 
scheduled 
by CWF circles o f 
the 
First 
Christian 
Church, 
Disciples 
o f 
Christ, include o ne fo r Tho mpso n 
Circle at 2 p.m. Tuesday in the 
church when Miss Letta Cunning ­ 
ham will be ho stess. 


Members o f Darg itz Circle will 
also be attending a 2 p.m. meet­ 
ing Tuesday in the church with 
Mrs. J ess Martin and Mrs. Mar­ 
g aret Bo dine as co -ho stesses and 
a meeting fo r Miller Circle is 
planned fo r 7 :3 0 p.m. Tuesday in 
the church . 


Nylon Culotte 


MR. AND MRS. THOMAS BURKE 


The fo rmer Miss Susan Dauwalder and Tho mas 
Burke ex chang ed marriag e v o ws in a ceremo ny held 
J an. 6 in St. Anne’s Catho lic Church, Osweg o . Par­ 
ents o f the bride are Mr. and Mrs. Gerald W. Dau­ 
walder, Plainfield, and Mr. Burke is the so n o f Dr. 
and Mrs. Hug h D. Burke. Dix o n. 


Nelson Unit 
To Meet Tuesday 


The Nelson Homemakers F.xten 
sion Unit will meet at 1.15 pm . 
Tuesday in Lov eland Community 
House when a dessert luncheon 
will be serv ed 
by 
the 
co-host- 
osses, 
Mrs. 
Rodney 
Bollman. 
Mrs. August Hallquist and Mrs. 
Russell Hallquist. 
Kntertainment planned for the 
meeting will include an exchange 
of v alentines and appropriate re­ 
cipes for the month of February. 
o----- 


Travel Club 
Program by 
Daniel Moats 


* Daniel 
Moats. 
Dixon 
High 
School faculty member, will pre­ 
sent a program when Dixon Trav ­ 
el Club members meet at 7 30 
p.m. Tuesday in Lov eland Com­ 
munity House. 
Co-hostesses 
for the 
meeting 
will be Miss Harriet Wiltberger 
and Miss Marjorie Chandler. 
o----- 
YEAR OF THE HAT 
This year it has happened. It's 
the year of the hat. Ev ery im­ 
portant designer in Paris showed 
hats with almost all their clothes. 
Visors and padre-brimmed 
felts 
were the styles most fav ored by 
the couturiers. The hard hat is 
one style that’s on its way as 
hardware goes to the head. The 
shape most often seen is the tra ­ 
ditional 
Tyrolean 
hunting 
hat. 
Shiny silv er nailheads will stud 
the band and fresh nav y appears 
to be the best color. 


MISS KAY COAKLEY 


July Vows for 
Miss Coakley, 
Mr. Underhile 


Mr. and Mrs. D. F. Coakley, 
Rt. 1. are announcing the en­ 
gagement of their daughter, Kay 
IiOrraine, to Lester C. Underhile, 
Rt. 2. Amboy. 


Miss Coakley is a m ember of 
the senior class at Franklin Cen­ 
ter High School, Franklin Grov e, 
and her fiance, who graduated 
in 1966 from Amboy High School, 
is an employe of the Illinois Div ­ 
ision of Highways. 


A July wedding is planned by 
the engaged couple. 


Same cooks like to put cran­ 
berries to be used in a pie through 
a food chopper. 


ri sh Desi 
gners Show New 
Col 
l 
ecti 
ons i n New York C i 
ty 


Co llectio ns recently sho wn in New Yo rk City by the 
rish Ex po rt Bo ard rang e fro m far-o ut psy chedelic print­ 
ed linen fro cks to eleg ant ev ening co stumes and finely 
tailo red to wn and trav el fashio ns. 
Spring costum es point up new 
hues of fabulous Irish tweeds 
and hand-wov en wools. There 
are also lov ely tro usseau ensem ­ 
bles for the E aster bride and 
new calf-length ev ening coats 
and 
authentic 
Irish 
hooded 
cloaks. 
Gail of G ailw ear introduces a 
m idi-length black cloque ev ening 
co at and a charm ing blue and 
white cloque street co at with a 
hand-wTov en blue wool dress. 
P allas debuts a collection of 
sho rt cocktail and long ev ening 
gowns in cream y white knitted 
wool. 
E m o r Designs goes far out in 
real psychedelic printed linens 
for a gay young collection and 
Basil Collins features separates, 
sports and town costum es in 
bright, aliv e colors. 
Jim m y H ourihan has designed 
a m ost colorful young group of 
suits and co ats in Irish wools 
for both m isses and junio r sizes. 
And Dorothy Pinnock introduces 
some co ntinental mini fashions 
in fine hand-wov en wool in new 
spring colors. 
Fo r an expensiv e cruise line 
of coats, suits and ensem bles in 
lush shades of deep ro se and 
two-toned blue linen, the P erry 
Com pany takes the prize. And 
Clen Abbey offers a v ersatile 
knitted collection for cruise and 


spiing in ev erything from lacy 
linen knits to jacquard and flat 
knit ensem bles. 
H enry White, m aster tailo r of 
Dublin designers, has a fine col­ 
lection of wool co ats, suits and 
co stum es. 
And, 
once 
again, 
Sheila M ullally has an elegant 
spring collection featuring her 
fam ous “ draw n-thread" fabric. 
Raym ond 
Kenna 
adds 
cos­ 
tum es with gold threads for a 
lav ish touch to his new tweed 
suits and coats. 
These 
spring-cruise 
designs 
from Ireland should m ake fash­ 
ion 
news. 
T hey're 
exiciting, 
handso m e clothes. 
o------ 
Wa- tan- ye Club 
To Initiate 
New Members 


DELUXE CLEANER SPECIAL 
GOOD ALL NEXT WEEK 


JACKETS - CARCOATS 
MEN'S OR WOMEN'S 
LIGHTWEIGHT COATS 


CASH & 
CARRY 


COMFORTERS - QUILTS 
BLANKETS • BEDSPREADS 


9 9 - 2 : T ° 


CASH & 
CARRY 


ONE DAY SERVI CE 
LAUNDRY SPECIAL 


MEN'S 
DRESS 
w% o 
SHIRTS 
U R 
LAUNDERED BY EXPERTS 
5 : * 1 
29 
CASH & 
CARRY 


This culo tte o f weig htless, pleat­ 
ed ny lo n-trico t, was desig ned fo r 
eleg ance at ho me. The sleev eless 
bo dice features a tiny stand-up 
co llar o f matching satin, and the 
empire waistline is emphasized by 
a jeweled belt. 


DELUXE 
CLEANERS & LAUNDRY 


EDITOR’S NOTE 


Pho to g raphs w h i c h 
are 
bro ug ht in fo r use o n 
the 
so ciety pag e o f The Ev ening 
Teleg raph will be held fo r 
fo ur weeks after date o f pub­ 
licatio n, then will be discard­ 
ed. 
It is no t po ssible to return 
pho to s by mail unless an ad­ 
dressed po stpaid env elo pe is 
enclo sed. 


Discussion on 
City Government 
For Jay- C- ettes 


Thursday night’s dinner at the 


Brown Shingle for the Dixon Jay- 


C-ettes. was followed by a dis­ 


cussion on "City Gov ernment ’ by 


Mayor George Lindquist. 


Included in the program was 


the mayor s description of com­ 


munity 
problems 
arising 
from 


the need for home construction 


sites, areas suitable for molMle 


homes, 
new 
streets 
and 
side­ 


walks and a special need for cit­ 
izens willing to become inv olv ed 
in the activ ities of local gov ern­ 
ment. 


Mrs. William Willett, president 
of the Jay-C-ettes. conducted a 
business session when Mrs. Nor­ 
man Daraska reported on plans 
for an April 6 trip to Chicago 
The 
trip, 
arranged 
for 
mem­ 
bers of the organization and their 
guests, will include reserv ations 
for 
the 
stage 
pr o d u c t i o n. 
"M arne.” starring Celeste Holm 


Mrs. 
Daraska 
also suggested 
scheduling a progressiv e dinner 
for the April meeting, and a re­ 
port was giv en by Mrs. 
Bert 
Jones on the group’s current sale 
of meat and dessert recipe books 


Mrs. Terry Troughton and Mrs. 
Tomas Magdich arranged table 
decorations for the dinner, and 
Mrs. 
Donov an 
Lee 
and 
Mrs 
Jam es Kropid v olunteered to be 
in charge of dinner decorations 
for the March meeting at Lincoln 
Manor. 


S o cia l 
Ca len d a r 


JlPhidian Program 
By Mr. Mathis 


A program entitled “ Sonnets* 


will be presented 
by J erry W. 


Mathis. Sauk Valley Co lleg e Eng - 
Sunday 
speech instructor, at 
Prairiev ille Social Circle mid- 
* 
^ 
winter 
picnic. 
Palm yra 
To wn! Tuesday’s Phidian .Art Club meet- 


Hall, 1 p.m. 
Mo nday 
OES Parlo r Club. Masonic Tem­ 
ple. 12:45 p.m. 
Dixon Woman’s Club executiv e 
I board, Mrs. John Thomas, 7 :3 0 
p.m. 
Elks 
Indies 
Auxiliary, 
Elks 
Club Antler Room, 8 p m. 


l•llllllllllTlllllllllílllllllll>l■lìi*íl■l>*>■>*■■l>||,|,|,||l,v lllll,ll' lll,ll,l,lllll,- 
SAVE!!! 
I 
FEBRUARY CLEARANCE SALE 
1 
ALL GARMENTS IN STOCK AT 
( 20 ° to 40 ° Discount 


5 
Depo sit Will Ho ld Garment fo r Spring o r Fall Deliv ery 
E 
! 
GRACEY FUR SHOP 
= 
219 N. H EN N EPIN AVE. 
= 
7 Ìm tim m iim ninnm m m itnnm ninnm ninniiim iim tiH iH iH iiitiiH r 


ing scheduled for 2 p.m. in Lov e­ 


land Community House. 


Co-hostesses for 
the afterno o n 


w ill be Mrs. Howard Edwards Jr., 


and Mrs. Stanley Weber. 
KID SHOW 
SAT. & SUN. 
ENDS TODAY! 
3 ::il) • 5:25 • 7 :23 • 9 :20 
W*.*: *7U«U ~ 


NEWSPAPERBOYS ARE 
BOYS IN BUSINESS 


A dinner-meeting for the Dix­ 
on 
Wa-tan-ye 
Serv ice 
Club 
is 
planned for 7 p.m. Wednesday in 
Lincoln Manor when new club 
m em bers will be initiated, and 
Miss Esther Gussie, Fulton, Dis­ 
trict Six director, will be a spec­ 
ial guest. 
Members unable to attend the 
meeting are asked to notify Mrs. 
George Beier, 284-687 4, by Mon­ 
day night. 


in tra in in g 
to b eco me 
th e lea d ers 
of to mo rro w 


William H. Parker 
Chief o f Po lice 
Lo s Ang eles, Califo rnia 
Say s 


My day s as a newspaper- 
bo y in Deadwo o d, So uth 
Dako ta are no t hard to re­ 
member. The ex perience I 
g ained during that time has 
helped me time and time 
a g a i n in understanding 
peo ple and their pro blems. 
J ust as v aluable, handling 
my o wn business that way 
g av e me a feeling o f im­ 
po rtance, and made me co n­ 
fident in my self. I lo o k 
back o n that time as being 
o ne o f the mo st v ital train­ 
ing perio ds in my life, o ne 
o f the mo st helpful ex per­ 
iences I hav e ev er had. 


DID YOU KNOW? 


Bing Cro sby , sing er, screen star o f Telev isio n and 
radio fame was a fo rmer newspaper bo y . 


A 
Newsp a p eib o ys 
are 
Outstanding 
Bo ys 


DIXON EVENING TELEGRAPH 
Dixon, lUinois 


If y o u’re still wo ndering whether y o ur so n wo uld benefit fro m newspaper 
ro ute manag ement, ask a co mmunity businessman o r better still, pho ne 
o ur Circulatio n Department o r fill o ut applicatio n and mail to day . 


DIAL 284-2222 


321 W. FIRST ST. 
PHONE 288-2720 


ROUTE APPLICATION 


Circulation Department 
Dixon Evening Telegraph 
Dixon Illinois 41021 . 


Age. 


Pho ne. 


Grade. 


IÏÏH3 
STARTS SUNDAY! 
ENDS MOM) XV 
5:3« • 5:15 • 7 :15 • 9 :15 
suiumut 
UK NAKED 
RUNNER 


» S tA N trv UAWN 
-*UCB< 
QCCffW-Oii' WNH *• ' -’*•* ’ - r -' *' 
Sm m 5* 
s, fw anCN CUFFORO 
A S-NATRA CNTfRPR SFS PROOUCTXX 
la m m m ’ nco w w r in« m o o 


Sho wn Onci* at 1 :3 0-Kid< 5 0c 


MAGI CAl 
LTf«p* 
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T e l e v i s i o n 


PROGRAM HIGHLIGHTS 


Pro g rams Subject To Oiang e Witho ut No tice 


WHBF—Channel 4 . Ro ck Island 
WQAD—Channel 8 , Mo line 
WOC—Channel 6, Dav enpo rt 
* R F V -^ h a n n el 1 3 , 
J 
WCEE—Channel 2 3 , Ro ckfo rd 
W H O —Channel 1 7 , Ro ckfo rd 


1 


SATURDAY 


12 30 Wonderful World 6 
College Basketball — Drake 
v s. North Texas State 8 
College Basketball — Notre 
Dame v s. Detroit 17 
Road Runner 23 , 4 
Happening 
’68 — 1 3 
1;00 Big 10 Basketball — 
Iowa v s. Illinois 13, 4 
College Baskeball — Okla­ 
homa v s. Kansas 6 
College Basketball — Iowa 
State v s. Oklahoma State 6 
Panoram a 23 
1:30 Farm to Market 23 
2:00 TBA23 
2:15 Junior Achiev ement 8 
2:30 Pro Bowlers Tour 8. 13 
Championship Bowling 
17 
3:00 Championship Bowling 4 
Roller Derby 6 
CBS Golf . Classic 23 
3:30 Nav y in Action 17 
3:55 Big Play 4 
4:00 Boxing 13. 8 
CBS Golf Classic 4 
Shell’s World of Golf 6, 17 
Outer Limits 23 
5:00 Bob Hope Golf 6. 17 
Country Style 23 
Tombstone Territory 4 
5:30 News 23. 13. 4 
Open Line 8 
5:45 Leo Greco 13 
6.00 Marshal Dillon 17 
He and She 23 
Death Valley Days 4 
Zane Grey 6 
6:30 Jackie Gleason 23, 
4 
Maya 17 , 6 
Dating Game 13, 8 
7 :00 Newlywed Game 13, 8 
7 :30 My Three Sons 23, 4 
Get Sm art 17 . 6 
Lawrence Welk 13, 8 
8 .00 Hogan’s Heroes 23, 4 
"Flow er Drum Song’’ 6, 17 
8 :30 Hollywood Palace 13, 8 
Petticoat Junction 4 
Branded 23 
9 :00 Mannix 23, 4 
9 :30 Bam Dance 13 
Ask the Pro 8 
10:00 News 13, 4. 8 
10:15 All Star Wrestling 8 
10:20 Jo e Pyno 4 
"Raw Wind in Eden” 13 
10:30 "The Dark at the Top 
the Stairs” 23 
10:45 News 6 
Let’s Go to the Races 17 
! 11:05 "Ju st This Once” 6 
11:15 McHale’s Nav y 17 
"The Moon Is Down” 8 
11:45 "Eight Iron Men” 17 
12:00 News 13 
12:15 "T raum a” 13 
SUNDAY 
6:30 This Is the Life 17 
7 :00 Faith for Today 17 
Insight 8 
7 :30 Christopher Pro gram 
Rev iv al Fires 4 
Faith to Faith 8 
7 :45 Industry on Parade 17 
8 :00 Herald Of Truth 17 
Tom and Jerry 23, 6 
Gospel Singing 
4 
Dialogue 8 
8 :05 Jo e Em erson 13 
8 :15 Mass for Shut-ins 13 
8 :30 Cathedral of Tomorrow 17 
Underdog 23. 6 
Glorv Road 4 
World of Life 8 
8 .45 Church Serv ice 13 
9 :00 Big Picture 4 
Linus 13, 8 
“ Cleo from 5 to 7 ” 6 
New Testam ent and Modem 
Man 23 
9:3 0 Bug s Bunny 1 3 , 8 
Lo o k Up and Liv e 4 , 23 
It Is Written 1 7 
1 0:00 Camera Three 23, 
4 
‘‘Ballad o f the Gunfig hter 
1 3 


of 


1 7 


“ Beyond Mombosa” 17 
World of Av iation 8 
10:30 This is the Answer 23 
Discov ery ’88 — 8 
Christopher Pro gram 4 
Sunday Worship 6 
11:00 This Is The Life 4 
Kaleidoscope 6 
Pro ject 8 . 8 
Faith to Faith 23 
11:30 Face the Nation 23, 
4 
Conv ersation 6 
Issues and Answers 8 
11:45 Washington Report 13 
News 6 
12.00 Meet the Press 17 , 8 
Bull winkle 13 
McHale’s Nav y 4 
Real Estate 23 
Directions 8 
12:30 Bible Telecourse 4 
Frontiers of Faith 17 , 6 
What’s the Bit? 23 
Discov ery ’68 — 13 
U.S. Farm Report 8 
12:45 Kiplinger Report 23 
1:00 Pro Hockey — Seals v s. 
North Stars 23. 4 
Pro Basketball — Knicks v s. 
Celtics 13, 8 
"The M ember of the Wed­ 
ding” 17 
"The Pride and the 
Passion” 6 
3.00 American Sportsm an 13, 8 
Flipper 17 
Film Feature 6 
3:30 Children’s Films 23. 
4 
Bob Hope Golf 17 , 6 
4:00 Olympics Rev iew 13. 8 
4:30 Amateur Hour 23. 4 
5:00 G-E College Bowl 17 , $ 
21st Century 23, 
4 
5.30 Combat! 17 
Littlest Hobo 13 
Ripcord 4 
Seasprav 8 
Quest for Life 23 
Flipper 6 
6:00 Voyage 13, 8 
Lassie 23. 4 
Wild Kingdom 6 
6:30 Gentle Ben 23. 4 
Disney’s World 17 , 6 
7 :00 Ed Sulliv an 23, 4 
FBI 13. 8 
7 :30 Mothers-in-law 17 , 6 
8 :00 Bonanza 17 . 6 
Smothers Brothers 23. 
4 
"Walk on the Wild Side” 
8 . 13 
9.00 Mission: Impossible 
2 3 , 4 
High Chaparral 
1 7 , 6 
1 0:00 News 1 7 , 23 , 4 , 
6 
1 0:1 5 News 1 3 , 8 
10:20 "The Brav ados” 6 
1 0:3 0 "Ride ’em Cowboy” 4 
Of Mice and Men 8 
"M r. Soft Touch” 1 7 
“ Lov e of Three Queens” 2 3 
1 0:4 5 "The High and the 
Mighty” 13 
MONDAY EVENING 
6:00 News-23 . 4 , 6, 17 
Flintstones 
1 3 
6:3 0 Gunsmoke 2 3 , 4 
Monkees 1 7 , 6 
Cowboy in Africa 1 3 , 8 
7 :00 Rowan and 
Martin 6, 1 7 
7 :3 0 Lucille Ball 2 3 , 4 
Rat Patro l 1 3 
W ackiest Ship 8 
8 :00 Andy Griffith 2 3 , 4 
Felony Squad 
1 3 
Danny 
Tho mas 1 7 , 6 
8 :3 0 Family Affair 2 3 . 4 
Peyton Place 8 . 1 3 
9:00 Carol Burnett 2 3 , 4 
I Spy 1 7 , 6 
Big Valley 1 3 . 8 
1 0:00 News 1 3 , 1 7 , 2 3 , 4 , 8 , 8 
1 0:2 5 Co mment 6 
1 0:3 0 J o hnny Carso n 1 7 , 8 
J o ey Bisho p 1 3 , 8 
“ Semino le Uprising ** 4 
1 2:00 Twilig ht Zo ne 1 3 
Deputy 1 7 
News 8 
1 2 :05 Man Called X • 
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OUR BOARDING HOUSE with Majo r Ho o pie 


Z 7 Z — A ÍI-1* 
A w K / 1 L W 
\ ( l —ER.AH— r 
ING — A W K /I L W iS COKCE.n1- 
HSF.E'4 YOUR CASE/ ) / WARN) VOU, MARTHA v:TRATl^6 4 0 y 
MR.JNSWORTH WILL 
M 40.v\& PAY YOU'LL r jOEEPLV OM 
S 
UiVE YOU FNE MlNUT£ 4/ ^INTERRUPT AM/ Rfc"/? MARKET 
YOU'RE NOT TOO / ¡ S E A R C H 30ST WMEN 
/aNALYGIG THAT 


T iR E P , PO P4 / / T f l (I'M O N THE 6 RIMK /, f l FORGOT WHERE 
■>-» O F — E G A D / / i l l W A S FOR A 


MR. TWEEDY 
by Ned Riddle 


inJ15 6(6 
MOMENT 
ARRIVES« *., 
\ N " a 
vw 
: 


taRig lit no w. we’re no t interested in hearing a 
co nfessio n abo ut po ker winning s y o u failed 
to 
repo rt in 1 965. Where is 91 1 Apple Lane?” 


Ll’L ABNER 


U'-uv 


AH KINELY REQUESTS A LL 
ShMOOS TO KILL T H A R 
LI'L S E L F S / / 
4 


VO'LOCKS P U Z Z L E D , / , 1 v 
TOP SMMOO// WAL- <0* „ 
> 
^ ; / v / 
( A h lL TELL VO' W H Y- J V 


/ / " A ' ' 
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y VTvi 
—rr-i-— ^— ■' 
h ¿ 
S 
n 
•'- * 
Si M4 * 
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< 
fu*-O c5^ 
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ALLEY OOP 


"y o u LET TH' / YOU CALL THAT 
YOUTOPIANS 
MOB OF FLOWER 
STAMPEDE A PUNKS YOU GAVE 
YOUR ARMY. ( M E AN ARM Y? 


By Al Capp 


? ? - y o' i s n o d d i n 
; 
TCP SHMOO//- YO' 
UNNERSTAN'S MAh 
REQUEST// , 
À* 
i 


THE BORN LOSER 
By Art Sanso m 


ABBIE an’ SLATS 


7 WE'RE TALKING ABOUT 


WHEN YOU GET YOUR MITTS ON -F— { ^houSANDS " T~ - 
NEGOTIABLE SECURITIES, YOU 60 T \ g j ] ^ iH0U^ NP V 
C r \ 
CASH. PAL. AND WE RE NOT JUST i T 
F l/rr-— 'p.?" ^ 
TAfk'lklA La r.tlT P.UCKS 
:;** 
-V II 
Y‘' vSli£ 
TALKING ABOUT BUCKS 
IN THE HUNDREDS,,, 


By Raeburn Van Buren 


lves T ) 
DIDN'T WE TELL YOU ? 
^WE'RE BROKERS OURSELVES 


EEK & MEEK 
By Ho wie Schneider 


Ro chets Best Newma n in 
New-Mo r-Ro c-Ster Op ene 


ROCK FALLS — The home­ 
town 
Rockets 
defeated 
New 
m an’s Comets 8b-73 here Friday 
night to win a berth in the fi­ 
nals of 
the New-Mor-Roc-Ster 
Tournament finals to be play ed 
tonight 
at 
Sterling 
Township 
High 
School 
fieldhouse. 
Rock 
Falls 
will 
meet 
Sterling 
for 
championship 
honors, 
as 
the 
Warriors defeated Morrison I4 ri- 
day 
night 
on 
the 
Mustangs’ 
home court in the other first- 
round game. 
Although the Rockets jumped 
off to a 14-6 lead in the initial 
period, Newman came back to 
'ie the score at 16-16 late in the 
stanza. By the end of the quar­ 
ter the teams had battled to an 
18-18 tie. 
The Comets jumped ahead to 


a 20-18 lead at the start of the 
period before the Rockets came 
back to knot the gam e at 20-20. 
A free throw put the Blue and 
White ahead by a single point 
but the Rock Falls crew quick­ 
ly took back the lead. From 
there on the Green and Black 
began to pull away and had in­ 
creased the margin to 47-35 by 
half time. 
Midway through the second 
stanza the game began to get 
progressively 
rougher, 
with 
some violations being called and 
others not. Several play ers from 
both squads should today show 
the results of having spent “ con­ 
siderable” time on the floor. 
The Rockets continued their 
surge throughout the third pe­ 
riod as they out-scored the Com­ 


ets 19-14 to hold a 66-49 lead 
with only one quarter rem ain­ 
ing. 
Newman came back to out- 
seore the Green and Black 24- 
20 in the final stanza, however 
this was not nearly enough as 
it merely narrowed the margin 
to 13 points, with Rock l4 alls 
winning out, 86-73. 
The Rockets will meet Ster­ 
ling’s Warriors at 9 tonight in 
the Sterling Fieldhouse for the 
tourney 
championship, 
while 
Newman and Morrison will tan­ 
gle at 6:30 p.m. for consolation 
honors. 
Both 
contests 
could 
prove 
interesting, 
since 
both 
Newman and Rock Falls have 
lost once this season to the re­ 
spective 
teams 
they 
will 
be 
play ing. 


I 
Rock 
Falls’ 
Meteors 
frosh- 
! soph team will meet Sterling’* 
j underclassmen, the Braves, 
at 
7:45 for the championship of the 
frosh-soph bracket. The Meteors 
| earned the right to compete in 
: this 
contest by defeating the 
i Newman 
Shooting 
Stars 
56- 
42 Friday night, while Sterling 
S won a berth in the finals 
by 
dumping Morrison’s Ponies. 


Itork lulls (SO) 
New man ( 73) 
M a x e r 
I k I t C f P l a y e r 
I k I t P f 
; K ent 
llfishro urk 
I(Uhso n 
! Brow n 
I lo hnso n 
I K r r c a u 
i Hoxvr 
i Burg er 
j M a n n i n g 


4 4 
« I 
7 3 
4 2 
2 
I 


0 0 


3 \rdninl 
2 
3 l.aughlin 
2 
t Dombroskl I 
I 
W ebb 
4 Smoot 
4 Schrader 
4 4 barra 
1 I ritt» 
1 


7 0 I 
!» 
3 
in 4 
n 2 
i n 


19 17 
1 rotai» 
3‘ i 20 25 Total» 
Score By Quarters 


i Tram 
I 
* 
.t 
4 
T. 
KIM 1\ FALLS ..1 « 29 19 20 — « 0 
•XKW.MAX 
IS 
n 
1 4 
2 4 - 7 * 


Bo wling 


PLUM HOLLOW 
Wednesday Classic Leag ue 


Miller Music 
Pah»t 
lours Barber Shop 
I ranklin Life 
Boynton Itirhard» 
sank 5 alley Vendor» 
line •>’ Sud» 
Vailp’ s Clothing 
Dixon Commrrcl 
Itboilr» Feed» . . 
C ha pe l 
Hill 
. . . 
Drewry4» ....... 
Dixon Police . 
I nntrcn 
............ 
F.ldcna-Dixon Co-Op 
Greene4» Barber 
llliih Game - 
C. Wridman 235 
High Series - 
Leon Fordliam « 11; Don Drtwrllrr 6« 
B. Royster 60 » 


U 
L 
17 
25 
. . . . . . . .47 
25 
» ............45 
27 
42 
39 
49 
32 
lor» ....... : i8 
34 
38 
34 
37 </a 
34</a 
1 flirrt rie 
37 
35 
37 
35 
311 a 
49' ^ 
, , , ........... 31 </z 
4 9'/a 
............ 29 «/a 
12 Va 
28 
44 
D|> ........26 
46 
Shop 
21 
51 
Don Drtwrllrr 
211 ; 
Harold Hnylr 21H 
- llarold 
IIOJ ll* « I » : 


PLUM HOLLOW 
Wednesday Nig ht Ladies Leag ue 


M aloney 4» < leaner» .............. 49 
Polly Print ................................. 49 
Budw eiser 
................................... 49 
I'ood W orld .............. 
47 
M edusa Cem ent ....................... 17 
F arley ’» R ealtor A- In su ro r I« 
Itlehle’* Balt Shop 
................ 43 
D irk 4» Place ............................ 4 1 
lla rn e y ’» T. V............... 
40 
llu in e Of B ottles ............... 3X 
Stables 
....................................... 38 
4toy Brother* .................... 
36 
Ira/a .Materials ............... 
31 
United 
l.uneh 
. 
31 
W aller C. K nack Co................. 26 
( n talln a Taxern ..................... 2 5 
High Game 
— V. C urtis 
189; 
H» rne.v 188: I.. Ilnnne 186 
High Series — l>. Spurgeon » 00 
fu rti» and Jean 
I’ot^s 494; LaV 
W olf and C. W atson 485 


PLUM HOLLOW 
Ladies Leag ue 


-loe’ s raekage ....... 
W alt’ * Tap 
Borg Warner No. 5 
Hollywood Shop .. 
Schlitz. Skirts ...... 
I’ abst Blue ltlhhon 
New Bridge Inn 


IV 
53 
53 
» I 
45 
4 4 
43 
43 
Nagy X Wentling Constr. . 39 
•lack Andrews .................. 
38 
Hoyle's Construction ........ 37 
Teamsters Union ............... 
36 V4 
F’ a/./.I's Tap ...................... 
36'/a 
Harry’ s Barber Shop 
35 
Itintoiil Shell 
.................. 
33 
Itoyal Paints No. 2 .......... 
31Vi 
Royal I’ alms No. 1 ......... 22 
High 
Game — K. Bernhardt 
222: 
•June riltard 20t: Dorothy TttUwortb 
and Donna Henson 19« 
High Series — K. 
Bernhardt 
561 ; 
■lune Pittard .528 ; P. Tucker 521 


PLUM HOLLOW 
Tuesday Afterno o n Ladies Leag ue 
w 
L 
M aples 
........................................ 47Va 24Vi 
Daks .................................. 
11', a 30'/a 
F.lnts 
............................................ 41 
31 
Willows 
............................. 
40 
33 
Walnut» ............................. 
40 
32 
llemloek» 
......................... 
38 
34 
Chestnut» 
......................... 
33 
39 
Pine* 
................................ 
29 
43 
Birches 
............................. 
26 
46 
Dogwood* 
......................... 
‘21 
18 
High Gante — C. Frey 185; K. Tet- 
riek 178; R. LaCoursiere 169 
High Series — R. LaCoursiere 468 . 
K. Tetriek and C. Flentin 455 ; M. Potts 
451 


— X ekg rapb 1 ’ko k 
Fo ur’s A Cro wd 
That must be what Newman Central’s Dav e Smo o t is thinking as he attempts a 
sho t ag ainst the Ro ck Falls Ro ckets during the first ro und actio n o f the New-Mo r- 
Ro c-Stcr to urney held at Ilo ek Falls. The Ro ckets defeated the Co mets and will 
no w meet Sterling fo r the to urney title while Newman play s Mo rriso n fo r the co n­ 
so latio n ho no rs. 
Ca g e Sco res 


Galesburg Costa 87, Abingdon 74 
Oblong 103, Casey 50 
Bridgeport 75, Carmi 48 
Fairfield 94, Flora 64 
Lawrenceville 73, Olney 52 
Champaign 58, Danville 45 
Effingham 86, Pana 53 
Benton 80, Marion 69 
Mount Vernon 66, Carbondale 65 
W. Frankfort 71, Harrisburg 68 
Herrin 65, Centraba 60 
Sparta 66, Pinekney ville 64 
Patoka 54, Mulberry Grove 40 
Chicago 
Carver 
69, 
Quincy 
Christian Brothers 59 
Macomb 64, Monmouth 62 
Rock Island 71. Cedar Rapids 
(Iowa) Jefferson 48 
De Witt (Iowa) Central 62, F ul­ 
ton 59 
De Witt (Iowa) St. Joseph 74, 
Thompson 59 
Decatur 82. Bloomington 63 
Normal University High 66, Clin­ 
ton 64 (2 ot) 
Lincoln 66, Springfield 49 
Pontiac 76. Washington 55 
Lexington 76. Flanagan 70 
Chenoa 48. El Paso 45 
Gridlcy 53, Minonk Dana Rut- 
lind 51 (ot) 
Say brook Arrowsmith 68, Fisher 
62 
Cullom 55. Piper City 54 
Melvin Sidlev 78, Onarga Com­ 
munity 36 
Chatsworth 62. Saunemin 58 
Joliet East 65. Kankakee West- 
view 60 
Joliet West 61, Kankakee East- 
ridge 49 
Tó nica 64. Wenona 45 
Ottawa 90, Spring Valley Hall 56 
Morris 59, Ottawa M arquette 58 
(ot) 
Peru St. Bede 63. De Pue 60 
Leland 66, Earlville 62 
Serena 80, Somonauk 67 
Newark 88, Hinckley Big Rock 
44 
W aterman 61. Malta 60 
Lemont 72, Plano 58 
Champaign Centcrnnial 55, 
Springfield Southeast 54 
Springfield Lanphier 61, Mount 
Pulaski 46 
Rochester 55, Williamsville 54 
Moline 67. E ast Moline 51 
Annawan 70, La Moille 40 
Neponset 81, Buda Western 67 
Tiskilwa 69, Wy anet 61 


Tampcio 65, Ohio 64 
Erie 67, Mount Morris 64 
Oregon 47, Mount Carroll 42 
D ekalb 93, St. Charles 66 
Aurora West 87, Elgin Larkin 44 
Shabbona 56. Paw Paw 49 
Geneseo 73, Princeton 56 
Dixon 72. Kewanee 69 
La Salle-Peru 95, Mendota 65 
Freeport 63, Rockford Bovlan 62 
Rockford Guilford 86. Rockford 
E ast 60 
Rockford West 89, Rockford Au­ 
burn 81 (2 ot) 
Belvidere 46, Rockford Harlem 
40. 
Ashton 69, Milledgeville 40 
By ron 76, Leaf River 42 
Franklin 
Center 
79, 
Stillman 
Valley 60 
Elizabeth 55, Stockton 53 
Galena 80, Scales Mound 50 
Freeport Aquin 73, Shannon 58 
Collinsville 52, East St. Louis 48 
Edwardsville 83, Alton 80 
Pearl City 71. Lanark 58 
Dakota 58, Durand 55 
Orangeville 65. Lena Winslow 59 
Amboy 75, Prophetstown 73 (ot) 
Winnebago 89. H arvard 84 (ot) 
Batavia 77, Oswego 63 
Sterling 93, Morrison 63 
Rock Falls 86, Sterling Newman 
73 
Schurz 55. Von Steuben 50 
Du Sable 85. Dunbar 62 
Homewood Flossmoor 64, Bre­ 
men 62 
Lockport Central 68. Argo 53 
Glenwood 
92. 
Morgan 
P ark 
Academy 54 
Joliet West 61, Kankakee East- 
ridge 46 
Liberty ville 80. Woodstock 76 
West Levdon 75, Downers Grove 
South 59 
Dundee 64, Cry stal Lake 51 
Willowbrook 55. Addison Trail 41 
Waukegan 55. New Trier E ast 32 
West Aurora 87. Elgin Larkin 44 
Aurora Ivist 81, Elgin 59 
York 67, Maine E ast 49 
Niles Notre Dame 58. Elgin St 
E dw ard 44 
Sy camore 60. Cary Grove 43 


Raiders Fall 
To To ulo n Fiv e 


Passenger car registrations in 
the United States are expected 
to total 81,051,000 by the end of 
1967. 


WALNUT — A bad second 
quarter was one of the deciding 
factors here Friday night when 
the 
hometown 
Blue 
Raiders 
were defeated by Toulon 81-72 
in a South Blackhawk Confer­ 
ence game. Although the Walnut 
five were able to stay close in 
two 
quarters 
and 
out-scored 
their opponents in another, the 
11-point deficit they incurred in 
the second period proved to be 
the obstacle too great to over­ 
come. 
The squads battled on almost 
an even keel throughout the ini­ 
tial eight minutes, with Toulon 
holding only a 19-18 edge at the 
end of the quarter. 
Toulon put on a 25-point out-: 
burst m the second period while 
Walnut could m anage only 14 
m arkers, thus the Blue Raiders 
ve ie behid 44-32 at half time. 
Both squads play ed respect­ 
able basketball in the third pe­ 
riod, however Walnut fell three 
additional points behind by the 
end of this quarter, making the 
score Toulon 63, Walnut 48 at 
Hie three-quarter mark. 
The hometown quintet put onj 
a scoring barrage in the final 
stanza, 
pouring 
24 
points 
through 
the 
net. 
This 
was 
enough to trim Houlon’s margin 
to some extent, but the 18 points 
the leaders scored in the sam e 
quarter were enough to put the 
gam e out of reach as Toulon 
won out 81-72. 
Anderson of Toulon was the 
leading scorer in fhe game, with 
20 points. 
Steve Monnier led Walnut in 


scoring with 19 points, while 
Saal added 16 and Clary 15. 
Toulon 
won 
the 
frosh-soph 
game 64-16 in an overtime. 
Walnut ( 72) 
Toulbn ( 81) 
F g Ft P f Play er 
Fg Ft P f 
Play er 
Rrewers 
(I (I 
4 Trent 
6 1 
Saal 
<1 4 3 ( innamori 
7 2 
Barkey 
II 2 3 Dormali 
4 5 
Olxon 
' 5 2 O Anderson 
7 6 
Monnier 
6 7 2 Dutton 
4 3 
Mary 
7 l 
5 Blair 
3 2 
ini: 
2 1 :t 
Ltnden 
1 1 2 
Totals 
27 18 22 Total» 
31 19 2* 
Sco re By Quarters 
TOUT.OX .......... 19 25 19 18 — 81 
W ALN LT .......... 
18 14 18 24 — 72 
Op en Bo wling 
Times Listed 


The 
E m erald 
Hill 
Bowling 
Lancs located between Sterling 
and Dixon announces that it will 
have new' hours for open bowl­ 
ing beginning immediately . 
Fred Spinden, m anager of the 
lanes, announced today that the 
lanes will be open for open bowl­ 
ing at the following times: 
Wednesday , six lanes will be 
open until 9 p.m. 
Bowling 
offered 
at 
three 
games for $1 every Thursday 
between the hours of 9 a.m. and 
6 p.m. and Sunday from 9 a.m. 
until 1 p.m. 
All lanes are open for open 
bowling after nine in the even­ 
ing on Friday night. 
All lanes will be open for open 
bowling both Saturday and Sun­ 
day after 8:30 p.m. 
All 
interested 
bowlers 
are 
urged to come out and see the 
improvement made by the new 
m anagem ent at one of these 
open times. 


Clippers Nip 
Pro phetsto wn 


AMBOY — It took the Amboy I the hoop for 16 markers, while 
Clippers just a little longer than 
regulation 
time 
to defeat 
the 
Prophetstown Prophets here Fri­ 
day evening as the Clippers won 
the tilt in an overtime 75-73. 
Neither was particularly im­ 
pressive during the opening per­ 
iod of play although each gar­ 
nered a respectable amount of 
points, Prophetstown 18 and Am­ 
boy. 16. Missed high percentage 
shots and traveling violations kept 
both teams from scoring 30 or 
more points during the period. 
The Clippers took their first 
lead 
of 
the 
evening 
midway 
through the second period of play 
as they were outscoring the Pro­ 
phets 22-17 in the second stanza 
of action. 
Score at the intermission was 
38-35 in favor of the Clippers. 
The 
Clippers 
and 
Prophets 
staged a see-saw battle through 
the third period of play, as nei­ 
ther team was again impressive 
offensively, with countless num­ 
bers of ballhandling mistakes be­ 
ing made by both teams. 
Amboy did manage however to 
add to their margin as they hit 


the Prophets sank 15 points dur­ 
ing the period. 
The 
Prophets staged 
a late 
inning comeback as they con­ 
verted numerous charity shots in 
the final period of play to knot 
the contest at 70-70 at the end of 
regulation time. 
The Clippers were not to be de­ 
nier! a win however as they man­ 
aged to score five markers in the 
overtime period, while Prophets- 
own was hitting three to give 
them the win. 
Wolfe and Dickinson paced the 
Clipper scoring attack as they 
garnered 27 and 23 points respec­ 
tively. 
Bolhous and Fisk proved to be 
the sharp shooters for the Proph­ 
etstown five as they hit for 22 and 
19 points. 


Purple and White 
Edge Kewanee Five 


Amboy 
(7 5) 
P-Tnwn 
(7 3) 
Player 
F r Ft 
Pf 
Player 
F r Ft Pf 
l^ a k e 
ft 
8 
3 
Bolhous 
5 11 
5 
Dlekison 
11 
2 
2 
Fisk 
8 
3 
5 
Henkel 
1 
1 
4 < ornbs 
7 
2 
2 
XVolfe 
10 
7 
1 
Lpton 
3 
(I 
2 Í 
i:ilen 
1 
1 
3 Mlckley 
7 
4 
5 
Allen 
0 
ft 
1 MrMillnn 
1 
I 
3 


Totals 
28 
19 
13 Total* 
tl 11 22 
Score By Quarters 
Team 
2 
3 
4 
T. 
AM BOV 
. . . 
16 
22 
16 
16 
5 — 7 5 
P’TOXX N 
18 
17 
15 
20 
3 — 7 3 


By MEL JKLLF.RK HS 
Telegraph Sports Editor 


DIXON—Those Hustling Dixon 
Dukes did it again last night as 
they defeated the Kewanee Boil­ 
ers 72-69 to keep their NCIC title 
hopes alive. 
The contest proved to be a real 
exciting affair during the entire 
four quarters of play as neither 
team was able to lead bv more 


were to his liking as he tallied 23 loss to Rock halls in an 
o v er* 
I markers during the contest and time three weeks ago. 
I was credited with numerous as-1 
Since that time 
the 
Dukes 
sists, especially to Haynes early haxt 
c i t h e r been ahead and real- 
in the second quarter when the |v turned on the steam to pull 
Dukes were trailing by as many 
as seven points. 
away by a sizable margin or 
have been tied and mustered 
Coach Franklin pulled out allj their forces to put the game out 
the strings in the third period of of reach in the closing seconds, 
play 
as 
he 
inserted 
George 
Steals by Henry and Schmitt, 


j 
The Dukes played a tough man 
j 
to man defense with guards Mal­ 
colm Schmitt and Matt Henry 
pressuring the Kewanee guards. 
The Boilers were content to settle 
back into their 1-2-2 zone. 


Green and Haynes back into the in addition to the shooting of 
left the Kewanee fans 
than seven point, at any one time, « ’"rple and White lineup Georye Koesler 
Green played the type of game in awe in the final minutes as 
that all of the people in Dixon the Dukes of '66 came back to 
knew he was capable of but had tiieir old stomping grounds and 
neglected to play thus far this registered another victory 
season. 
The Dukes’ pressing defense 


Nothing can be taken away 
from the Kewanee Boilers as 


11eally rattled the Boilers during the 
swift, 
fast breaking, 
sure- 
Boilers 
played 
their 
Dixon was unable to get the, 
inassmc? 
thp that third period of play as passing 
Countless 
t i m e s 
the 
Kewanee 
ball inside of the Boiler zone 
first couple of times they attcmp- 
hcarts out, but this was not 


, . 
. I five was forced to turn over the enough as the Hustling 
ted to do so. bui a, the came pro- ; ^ 
^ 
^ 
a shoi and White « ere not to b« 


Ea g les Defea t Ca rds 
In Ro ute 7 2 Actio n 


FRANKLIN CENTER — The 
Franklin Center Eagles of Coach 
Bill Roberts started out with a 
bang here Friday evening, but 
fizzled out in a hurry and had to 
come on strong in the third and 
fourth periods to defeat the Still­ 
man Valley Cardinals 7 9-60. 
During the first period of play, 
the Eagles could do nothing 
Wrong as they continually con­ 
trolled the backboards as well 


b s the basketball, scoring 26 
points in the process, while the 
Stillman Valley team was hav­ 
ing their problems, scoring just 
nine markers during the entire 
period. 
The second stanza proved to 
be a complete reversal of the 
Initial quarter as the Cardinals 
moved the ball around with a 
high degree of regularity as they 
scored 23 markers, while the 
cool-shooting Eagles were able 
to garner only 12 points during 
the eight-minute quarter. 
The score at the half-time in­ 
termission found the Franklin 
Center team out in front, 38-32, 
but their margin had been cut 
in half and they knew if they 
continued to play as they had 
during the second stanza they 
would probably get beaten. 
During the rest Coach Bill 
Roberts 
must 
have 
breathed 
fire on his boys because when 
they came out of the locker 
room to play the second half 
they looked like a new ball club. 
Larry Fell, Pete Jahn and 
JDavey Thomason all contributed 
heavily to the Eagles’ attack in 
the second half, while Steve 
Carlson was able to get a breath­ 
er after carrying the other in 
the Initial half of the contest. 
Franklin Center out-scored the 


gressed, it became quite evident 
D . . 
. . 
»-v t 
i 
w, iwir ad the bucket. Ralph 
that the Dukes and Coach Dick 
1 been a Mar for the Boilers for 
Franklin had the Boilers well 
scouted and planned every move 


the? mat*e ’ 
, 
, ihe third period of play and was 
Kewanee on the other hand 
. 
' . 
. 
. , 


nearly three years, picked up 
his fourth personal foul late in 


who has mC(* t*1cir 
,0 defend their 
title of NCIC basketball cham­ 
pions against the always tough 
La Salle-Peru Caxaliers Feb. 16. 
The Dukes are presently in 
second place in the NCIC and 
ibly share the top spot 
liters should they 


Cardinals, 18-11, during the third 
period to give themselves a lit­ 
tle more breathing room, but 
were not content as they contin­ 
ued to play fine ball throughout 
the final stanza. 
Final 
score 
of the 
contest 
found the Eagles out in front, 
7 9-60. 
Four 
Eagle 
players 
tallied 
scores in the double figures with 
Larry Fell leading the way with 
24, 
followed by Carlson, 
16; 
Thomason, 15, and Jahn, 14. 
Decker paced the Cards with 
16 points, while Harms copped 
the runner-up honors with 10. 
Tonight the Eagles will be 
playing host to their arch ri­ 
vals, the Ashton Aces, in anoth­ 
er Route 7 2 Conference tilt. 


— TeleRraph Photo 
A Rea l Flo ck o f ’Em 
Dix o n a nd Kewa nee pla y ers a ppea r to ha v e so mething o n their minds o ther tha n 
ba sketba ll Frida v nig ht a s they seem to be lo o king fo r so mething o n the ceiling 
o f La nca ster Gy mna sium. The Dukes fo rtuna tely g a v e up the idea so o ner tha n 
the Bo ilers a s they reg istered their six th NCIC win Lrida y by edg ing the Kewa nee 
tea m 7 2-6!). 


Franklin <7 » ) 
Stillman (60) 
Plaver 
F a Ft P f IMa.ver 
F a Ft Pf 
.lahn 
7 
0 
5 Decker 
7 2 
1 
( arlnnn 
8 
O 
2 Atchison 
1 3 
O 
Thom ason 
4 
7 
3 Harm* 
5 1 3 
Fell 
12 
2 
3 Brown 
3 3 
2 
Kelt ley 
O 
O 
l Castelli 
3 O 
I 
Stehl 
2 0 
1 
Svanda 
3 
O 
1 
Hllllker 
1 
I 
O Rradie 
3 1 3 
Hiihbell 
0 
1 
O Sand 
1 O 
O 
Hill Ison 
0 
0 
1 DeVore 
0 0 
1 


Total» 
34 11 14 Totals 
26 8 12 
Score By Quarters 
Team 
1 - 2 
3 
4 
T. 
FR A N K LIN C. . . 26 
12 
18 
23 — 7 » 
STILLMAN V. .. 
» 
23 
11 
17 — 60 


Aces B eat Milledgeville 


ASHTON Ashton’s Accs had [ when they tripled the output of for Ashton with five field goals a- 


Em Unbeck. 
t, 
. 
This particular move proved 
losp 10 Mendota Fri ay 
to he a faulty one for the Ke- 
Koesler was the leading 
wanee coach later on as the 
j Dtike scorer as everyone ex- 
Dukes, behind the shooting of pected. He tallied -3 mai ers 


Pa y Hike 


MINNEAPOLIS 
(U P I)-Jim 
Kaat, 
a 
25-game 
winner 
for 
Minnesota two years ago, has 
signed his 1968 contract with the 
Twins. 
A l t h ou gh 
Kaat’s 
record 
dropped to 16-13 last 
year, 
the 
big lefthander received a raise. 
Hp said that an elbow injured 
during a game against Boston 
last 
season 
has 
not 
bothered 
him during the winter. 


disposing 
of 
the 
Milledgeville 
Missiles 69-40 in a Rt. 72 confer­ 
ence game. The hometownei s out- 
scored Milledgeville in every per­ 
iod except the last and they 
were outdone by only two points 
then, when Ashton reserves were 
playing. 
The Aces took off” like a house 
afire” in the opening quarter, run­ 
ning up some 17 points while all 
Milledgeville could 
garner 
was 
three. 
Things began to look a little 
brighter for the Missiles in the se­ 
cond quarter as they outdid their 
first quarter output by 10, scor­ 
ing 13 points. All wasn’t well for 
the Missiles, however, for while 
they picked up 
the 
13 points, 
their hosts were scoring 16, giving 
Ashton a 33-16 halftime edge. 
Despite their comfortable mar­ 
gin, the Aces weren’t about to 
start coasting when the second 
half started. They gave particular 
notice of this in the third stanza 


little trouble here Friday night | the Milledgeville quintet for the 
eight minute period, 21-7. Thus, 
with just one quarter remaining, 
Ashton was in front 54-23. 


Ashton reserves gained valuable 
“combat” experience in the re­ 
mainder of the contest and gave 
a respectable account of them­ 
selves, for, as mentioned above, 
they were outscored by only two 
points, 17-15. When the final buz­ 
zer sounded the scoreboard read: 
Ashton 69, Milledgeville 40. 


Indication of the fact that re­ 
serves did well for the Aces ri 
shown 
in 
the 
score 
column, 
where 10 players collected points. 
The defense displayed by the re­ 
serves was also commendable, 


Sa uk Redmen 
Ev en Reco rd 


piece. 


Ashton won the frosh-soph game 
by a final of 57-42. 


Ashton <fi» > 
Milled» ** ill*- <4tl> 
l’l» >er 
F r F t Pf l’la*er 
F t Ft Pf 
l.a** son 
3 
I 
I Marlens 
I 
O 
« 
Mel’heron 
2 
O 
« Adolf 
3 
I» 
» 
liirchhofer 
» 
3 
I Deet» 
I 
2 
3 
fir'nfield 
5 
O 
O R atliff 
7 
2 3 
Kail 
O 
2 
» Itati* 
3 
3 
I 
tenerteli 
I 
2 
3 Miller 
1 3 
3 
Messer 
I 
II 
4 (¡raehllnt 
O 
» 
I 
shaull* 
I 
2 
2 Ham m er 
(I 
» 
2 
(thourn 
5 
(I 
2 .Miatke 
0 
0 
3 
Foster 
2 
I O 


Totals 
30 II 13 Total* 
16 
8 I» 
Score By Quarters 
Team 
1 
2 
3 4 
T. 
ASHTON* 
.............. I" 
16 
21 15 — 6» 
MILLlIM.LXTLLK 
3 
13 
7 
1 7 — 10 


, 
, 
» , 
| retired to the bench for the re 
« ■as harm* , 
™ 
|0(] „ 
C o a c h j rould possibly 
their own. mainly holding onto the , 
, wjth |he Cav. 
basketball once they got ahold of 
the sphere, but his did not seem 
to bother their shooting ability as 
they tallied 20 markers in the 
first period. Most of the Boiler 
scoring in the first period was 
done by their left-handed center 
Ralph. Incidently three of the 
starting five players for the Boil­ 
ers shot the ball from the south 
paw side. 
Kewanee went into their all 
court press during the second 
period, a 3-1-1, popularized by 
the UCLA Bruins and Lou Alcin- 
dor. Unfortunately for the Boilers, 
the Dukes were well schooled in 
the art of breaking this type of 
press and 
continually got the 
three lane fast break going down 
the floor for an easy two pointer. 
Ron Haynes, who has seen little 
action thus far this season really 
made his presence knowm Iriday 
evening, much to the delight of 
the avid Dixon roundball fans. 
Although Haynes only tallied 
nine markers to the DHS cause, 
he was consistently battling thp 
Boiler front line underneath the 
bucket. 
The Dukes man for man press 
in this second period of play 
caught the Boilers by surprise a 
couple of times, and the Dukes 
were able to grab a couple of 


Koesler and the hall-hawking of 
Green, Mai Schmitt and Henry, 
stole the show several times late 
in the period to give the Purple 
and White a slim lead at the 
three-quarter mark. 


Ralph had hardly made the 
trip up and down the floor once 
before the referee tooted the 
whistle and he was 
charged 
was his fifth and last personal 
Guy replaced him in the Ke­ 
wanee lineup and really put on a 


Dilla bo ug h Reca lled 
easy buckets and stay within four 
points of the Boilers. 
Following the half time inter- 


sconng show for the Dixon fans I 
pia**r 
. 
| Koesler 
as he canned 10 points in th e ' Terrm 
remainder of the contest to keep i 
the Boilers in contention until I tkhmitt 
t 
. L. 
l i f t * n e t 
the final two minutes of the 
game. 
The Dukes won the game in 
the final minutes of play, a si­ 
tuation that has become a trade­ 
mark of the Dukes since that 


while Schmitt scored 18 markers 
to cop the runner-up honors. 
Astrouski was the leading Ke­ 
wanee scorer with 20 points, fol­ 
lowed by Guy, 16 points, in a re­ 
serve role. 
Tonight 
the Dukes travel te 
Rockford to meet the Rockford 
Guilford Vikings in a non-con­ 
ference 
affair. 
Varsity 
game 
time is set for 8 :15, with the 
preliminary game getting under 
way at 6:45. 
Ill son (7 21 


Ora* h 


Totals 


Kr« * » nee ‘9 « ) 
i t i t rr rin**r 
i t Ft r» 
H 
I 
3 X nunc 
3 3 
S 
1 
3 
t l(» l|>h 
4 2 f t 
3 
1 2 A*trno*ki 
6 
1 5 
2 
0 » 
Holme* 
3 O 
3 
7 
1 2 Thnmpiiin 
ft 2 
2 
4 I 3 lìuv 
8 ft 1 
1 
ft 
« Miller 
2 ft 
ft 


XX I l o o n 
« 
2 
1 


2» 14 16 Total* 


Score By Quarters 


25 13 2ft 


Te» in 
nixnv 
. . . 
K F XX 
xvf f : 


PITTSBURGH (UPI) 
- F or 
since 
the non-regulars allowed | ward Bob Dillabough, sent down : mission tlie p £ classes of DHS 
only two more points to be scored j to Baltimore last Saturday, has 
part of the tumbling 
than they themselves were able been recalled by the Pittsburgh ac( that wi„ ^ prosented in the 
| Penguins 
of 
the 
National; 
I Hockey League to replace the | 
to collect. 


Doug Kirchoffer of Ashton was, 
. 
. „ 
. . 
, , , 
, 
. . . 
, 
, 
..inju r e d Lari lngarfield 
leading scorer in the contest with I 
21 points which he garnered on 
nine field goals and three free ¡and 12 assists and 46 games 
throws. Tom Ratliff of Milledge- with 
the 
Penguins. 
lngarfield 
ville was runner-up for game will be out 
of action 
for 
an 
honors with 16 
points on seven indefinite 
time 
after 
pulling 


panorama later this spring. 
Ron Koesler proved to himself 
as well as all of the other Dixon 
Dillabough scored seven goals sports fans that Kewanee teams 


field goals and two charity tosses. 
Steve Greenfield and Greg O- 
bourn each contributed 10 points 


tendons in his righ ankle during 
Wednesday night’s game with St. 
Louis. 


Oreg o n Ha wks 
Po st Victo ry 


OREGON — Oregon’s Hawks the name of the game in the 
Icored their second wdn of the final eight minutes, with a total 
season here Friday night when of only 10 points being scored 
they dumped Mount Carroll, 47- 
42, in North Blackhawk Confer­ 
ence play. 
The hometown Hawks domi­ 
nated scoring in the first and 
third 
periods 
of 
the contest, 
While Mount Carroll took point 
honors in the second and fourth 
quarters. 
Oregon 
wasted 
little 
time 
fhowing 
their opponents 
they 
meant business as they jumped 
off to an 18-9 margin by the end 
of the initial eight minutes 
Scoring in the second stanza 
Was more evenly balanced, with 
Mount Carroll taking a 16-13 
edge for the period. The three- 
point advantage for this eight 
minutes helped somewhat for 
the Carroll County team, how­ 
ever Oregon held a 31-25 lead at 
half time. 
The Hawks took the scoring 
edge again in the third quaher, 40'3^ 
gon (47) 
hut this time they didn’t gain 
the big advantage they did in 
t!f 
initial period, 
out-scoring 
Mount Carroll 14-9. Thus, by the 
three-quarter mark, Oregon held 
• 45-34 edge. 
Ball control proved to be more 


Mo unt Mo rris Lo ses 
Hea rtbrea ker to Erie 


STERLING — The Sauk Val­ 
ley Redmen evened their record 
all the way around here Friday 
night 
when 
they 
trounced 
Amundsen Junior College of Chi­ 
cago 106-7 7 in Northern Illinois 
Junior College Conference play. 
The win was the Redmen’s 10th 
of the season against 10 losses 
and their fifth conference win 
against five losses. 


The 
game 
was 
fairly 
close' day, by defeating the Mount Mor- 


MOUNT MORRIS — The Erie i ders were able to garner a few 
Cardinals strengthened their hold | points hut not enough, 
on second place 
in the 
North 
Blackhawk conference, here Fri- 


by the two teams. Mount Car­ 
roll definitely had honors for 
the period, scoring eight points 
to Oregon’s two. 
Despite this difference, Mount 
Carroll was not able to over­ 
come 
the 
Hawks, 
who 
were 
bound and determined not to re­ 
linquish their lead at this stage 
of the game. As a result, Oregon 
won out, 47 -42. 
Dubree of Mount Carroll took 
scoring 
honors in the 
contest 
with 23 points on eight field 
goals and seven free throws. 
Burke was high scorer for 
Oregon with 15 points on six 
buckets and three charity toss­ 
es, while Tremble contributed 12 
markers to the Hawks’ winning 
cause. 
Oregon also won the prelimi­ 
nary game, this by a score of 


throughout the first half, how­ 
ever by halftime the Redmen 
had moved ahead by 12, 50-38. 


During the second half the | 
Sauk Valley team warmed to 
the occasion to begin to hit con­ 
sistently 
and 
play 
tough de­ 
fense. As a result, the Redmen 
scored 56 points while holding 
the Chicago team to 39, giving 
Sauk Valley the 106-7 7 win. 
A 
balanced 
scoring 
attack 
proved to be another factor in 


ris Mounders, 67-64 in a fourth 
quarter come from behind vic­ 
tory. 
The Mounders took over an ear­ 
ly lead and at one time in the se­ 
cond period, led by a score of 38- 
20. Their downfall came in the 
third w hen they were able to gar­ 
ner but six points. 
Burt Besse 
led 
the Cardinals 
with 18 and was followed by Ben 
Keage with 15 and Kent Johnson 
with 12. 
Roger 
Beherens 
and 
Chuck 
the Redmen’s victory as Bob „ 
4. . . 
. 
. 
..... 
, 
i 
r * 
.L 
iq Spear tied for the Mounder scor 
Villa lopped the list with 18 
‘ 
. ------ 
. 
. . . , 
points followed by Jim Megli 
and 
John 
Wilkinson 
with 
14 
apiece and Gary Erickson with 
13. John Knigge, former Dixon 
star, contributed 10. 
Kush led Amundsen with 17 , 
followed by J. Prause with 16. 


The Redmen’s next contest is 
Wednesday 
at 
Palmer 
junior 
College in Davenport, Iowa. 


ML Carroll (42) 
F layer 
Fg F t F f Flayer 
Fg F t Pf 
Trem ble 
5 3 
2 Dubree 
8 7 
3 
McPherson 
» 1 
1 Bailsman 
2 2 
5 
Terrill 
3 4 
5 W atson 
« O 
1 
Corcoran 
4 
1 0 B runner 
1 0 
2 
Burke 
6 3 
4 A strum 
0 1 0 
Jacobs 
ft 0 
2 Frit* 
2 0 
1 
Dyson 
O 0 
1 
Handel 
3 0 
3 
Dagger« 
O 0 
1 
To ta ls 
IS 1 1 1 4 To ta ls 
Lft 1 9 1 1 To ta ls 


ing honors with 15 each. Dave 
Diehl added 13 and Doug Coffman 
scored 11 in the balanced Moun­ 
der attack. 
The Mounders took an early 
lead and held an 18-13 edge at the 
end of the first stanza. 
In the second period, the Moun- 
wjn 


With two minutes remaining, 
Erie tied the score. Then both 
teams traded baskets leaving the 
score tied. Then with a minute 
and a half remaining, an Erie 
guard stole the hall from the 
Mounders. His layup completely 
missed but .Mount Morris w-as 
called for goal tending while gath­ 
ering in the rebound. This gave 
Erie a two point edge. 
Then immediately after, a Moun­ 
der was charged with a pushing 
foul while shooting a jump shot 
beneath the basket. According to 
the official, the basket he made 
was no good and the foul was good 
for two Erie free throws which 
were made, giving them a four 
point edge. Then a foul by an 
Erie player resulted in a free 
throw for the Mounders as time 
was running out. In the period, 
Erie scored 23 while the Moun­ 
ders scored 15, giving 
Erie the 


Sauk 
V. 
(106) 
Amundsen <7 7 ) 
Player 
F» Ft P f I’layer 
F r F t Pf 
4 
2 3 Prause 
7 2 
4 
5 
4 3 H arris 
1 3 
2 
7 
4 4 B rou n 
4 3 
4 
7 
0 0 Hester 
4 3 
I 
3 4 
2 
Byrne 
O 
2 3 
4 
5 3 Coyne 
i I 
5 
2 
O O Keller 
4 0 
1 
2 
2 3 I-ee 
2 0 
3 
1 7 
0 
Roberts 
» 0 
5 
O 
i l 
Kush 
8 
1 
5 
1 
2 O 
1 1 3 


KnlRRe 
MeRli 
Villa 
Wilkinson 
L'II rich 
Krirkson 
Helm* 
W illia m s 
Wo o din 
K napp 
Kofoid 
LeBlanc 


37 32 2 2 To ta ls 
3 1 1 5 33 


ders really caught fire, scoring 
25 while holding the Cardinals to 
16, giving them a 43-29 half-time 
edge. At the end 
of the 
half. 
Chuck 
Spear 
of Mount Morris 
scored on 
a one-seeond shot from 
60 feet. 
In the third period, Erie with 
some aid from the men in stripes 
took over the game, scoring 15 
while allowing the Mounders but 
6 points 
In the foutrh quarter, the Moun- 


Mount Morris won the frosh- 
sqph contest, 57-43. 


Xlt. Morris (6ti 
Fri* (67 ) 
Player 
F r Ft P f Player 
F r Ft Pf 
-« liear 
7 
1 
2 Berkstrom 
3 
2 1 
( off man 
5 1 
4 Johnson 
3 
6 1 
Deh reus 
7 
I 
3 Keuc* 
5 
5 1 
Diehl 
5 3 
3 (iraham 
4 
0 2 
.Xlei.ee 
3 II 
2 Besse 
8 
2 4 
Tire 
O 0 
<1 H am stra 
3 
0 0 
s h ank 
1 
0 
1 
Kyberg 
1 O 
0 


So phs Win, 
Bea t Kewa nee 


Coach Chuck Vail used tw'O 
completely different units here 
Friday evening as his Dixon 
Dukelets won their third straight 
conference encounter, by defeat­ 
ing 
the Kewanee sophomores 
62-44. 


The 
most 
interesting 
thing 
about the Dukelets contest was 
the fact that all ten of the play­ 
ers appeared to he really ready 
to play as a team, one of the 
things that the sophomore squad 
has lacked throughout the ear­ 
lier part of the season. 
After trailing by a single point 
at the end of one period of play, 
the Purple and White erupted 
for 24 big points in the second 
stanza, while the opposition was 
scoring 14, thus giving the Duke­ 
lets a 10-point half-time lead, 
32-22. 
Both teams tallied 12 markers 
in the third period of play, and 
then the Dukelets put the game 
out of reach with a 14-poinl final 
quarter. 
Nineteen players entered the 
game for the Dukelets as the 
team played the type of ball 
that they are capable of. 
Heintzelman and Bontz paced 
the Dixon scorers with 10 points 
each, while Smith led the Ke­ 
wanee 
sophomores 
with 
14 
markers. 


Totals 


Team 
XIT. MORRIS 
E R IE ............... 


IV 
« 15 Totals 
Score By Quarters 
1 
2 
3 
4 
18 
25 
6 
15 
1 3 
1 « 
1 5 23 — 61 


First Va rsity Actio n 


-Telen ra pb I’ll o ta 


Ro n Ha y nes sco res a bucket o n a fa st brea k la y -in 
fo r the Hustling Dukes Frida y ev ening a g a inst the 
Kewa nee Bo ilers. Wa tching the fello w Duke sco re, is 
Ro n Ko esler, who ha s just pa ssed the ba ll o ff to 
Ha y nes o n the fa st brea k. 


DUon <621 
Kewanee (44) 
Player 
F r Ft Pf Player 
F r Ft Pf 
XVorman 
3 2 
I Mattincly 
Fossler 
1 ft 
I Harvey 
H ’ntrelm 'n 
5 » 
4 Breedlo*e 
Harrison 
2 
0 3 K 'ntlnxer 
I^ive 
1 0 
0 Smith 
Thom as 
2 
0 0 Welch 
steder 
2 * 
1 
Oawsen 
9 
2 0 
Foster 
3 
0 3 
Murphy 
2 
9 1 
Kont* 
3 4 
4 
Ryan 
1 3 9 
Totals 
26 
8 18 Totals 
11 22 20 
Sco re By Qua rters 
Team 
1 
2 
3 
4 
T. 
K E W A N E E 
.......... 
• 
14 
I t 
1 1 — 44 
DIXON 
................. 8 2 4 
1 2 1 4 — 62 


BRI AR KNOLL HUNTING L0D6E 


WE REGRET THAT THE 
SKATI NG • SKI I NG - SLEDDI NG PARTY 
SCHEDULED FOR TOMORROW WI LL 
HAVE TO BE CALLED OFF DUE 
TO WEATHER CONDI TI ONS 


MEMBERS WI LL BE NOTI FI ED AS TO 
A FUTURE DATE 
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AUTOMOTIVE 


111965 MUSTANG Convertible. Take 
I over payments. 
Phone 
288-1192 
‘ after 6 p . m . __________________ 


1963 RAMBLER 776. Six cylinder, 
automatic in perfect condition. 
One owner, $650. Phone Nelson 
| 251-4482._________________________ 


1961 OLDSMOBILE. Full power, 
automatic, clean, new tires, runs 
good. $400. Phone Polo 946-2825. 


AUTOMOTIVE 


1966 MERCURY 
Montclair 
two 
door hardtop, black. Power steer­ 
ing anil brakes, factory air, low 
mileage. 
Inquire 
Hubbell's Ga­ 
rage, 218 East First, phone 288- 
2125 


EMPLOYMENT 
MALE H ELP 


NEED farm help by the hour or 
day. Steady or part 
time work. 
Phone Amboy 857-3601. 


SPECIAL 
CARS 
AT 
SPECIAL 
PRICES 
• 
COME IN 
AND PICK 
lOUT THE ONE 
FOR YOU 


DEMONSTRATOR 
1967 FORD 


XL CONVERTIBLE 
|v/R, automatic, power sterr­ 
ine and brakes, whitewalls, 
Iradio and heater. 
s2595 


1967 FORD 


PICKUP TRUCK 


I Four wheel drive w ith touri 
speed transmission. Has flair | 
side body. 1 2«hh> mile*, and 
over 
12000 
mile* 
on 
new 
truck warranty. 


Dixons Nicest Used Cars 
Are Found At 
C. Marshall Oldsmobile 
800 N. Galena 
Phone 284-2917 


NOW ON DISPLAY 
1968 
American Motors 
Qualitv Safety Built Cars 
H EMMINGER RA MBLER 
“ Dixon’s Only Authorized 
American Motors Dealer” 
316 Hennepin Avo. Phone 288-1139 


1966 BUICK Electra two door cus­ 
tom hardtop. Air conditioning and 
tilt steering. Phone Oregon 732- 
I 7495 after 6 p m. 


CRUNCH . . . Have that dent or 
battered fender repaired quickly 
and economically. Call Autobody 
Clinic, 
1104 E. 
River 
Rd., G. 
Miller, 288-2722._________________ 


~K EN NELSON’S BODY SHOP 
FREE ESTIMATES 
1,000 N. Galena, 
Phone 288-4455 


DIXON BODY SHOP 
Van Buren & Ninth St., 284-7616 
Complete Body Work ft Refinishing 
Fast Service Glass Installation 
“ Still Going Strong” 


( ARS & TRUCKS LEASE 


VOLKSWAGEN 
Dixon Terminal Sales. Inc. 
Across from High School 
Dixon. 111. 
Phone 284-2248 


MECHANICAL 
rc p a i r s 
done 
promptly and reasonably. Brake 
service and tune-ups a specialty. 
Try us. Baker's Mobil, Peoria & 
; Everett, 288-9337. 


USED snow tires 
with 
wheels. 
$25. Size 6 50 x 13. Phone 284-2509 
i after 5 p m. 
_______________ 


~ HARRISON 
CHEVROLET - CADILLAC 
OK Used Car Comer 
, Galena at Everett, 
Dial 288-4448 


Cars For Rent 
Day, Week, Month, Year 
As Low As $1. Hour 
Campbell Motors 
905 N. Galena 
Phone 284-3945 


HERTZ 
Rent-A-Car 
or 
pickup. 
$1.50 per hour or less. 1410 South 
Peoria, phone 284-7471. 


CURTIS INDUSTRIES 
AUTOMOTIVE 
DIVISION 
CURTIS NOLL CORP. 


National original equipment 
manufacturer AAA-1 and ex- 
piditor has opening for a 
salesman to sell automotive 
replacement parts and hard­ 
ware items in Northwestern 
Illinois area This is an es­ 
tablished territory with ex­ 
cellent field training. 


Draw plus commission, re­ 
tirement plan, group insur­ 
ance and many other incen­ 
tives for extra earnings. 


For 
interview 
eall 
Kevin 
Culhane, Howard .J ohnson’s 
M o t o r 
Lodge, 
Rockford. 
Mdnoay after 1 p m and all 
day Tuesday and Wednes­ 
day. 


MOBILE HOMES 


EMPLOYMENT 
MALE H ELP 


DRAFTSMAN 


Engineering Department re­ 
quires draftsman for road 
construction machinery man­ 
ufacturing. Varied work and 
responsibility. 
Modem 
of­ 
fice. Fringe benefits. 
I D.ETNYRE & CO. 
200 J efferson St. 
Oregon, Illinois 
Phone 732-2116 


EMPLOYMENT 
MALE H ELP 


NEED man with automotive back­ 
ground for service writer position. 
Apply in person to Sen ice Man­ 
ager, Ken Nelson Buick-Pontiac. 
1,000 N. Galena Avenue. 


s2295 


1966 DHEVR0LET 


SUPER SPORT 
CONVERTIBLE 


Automatic transmission, pow- 
|er Meering and b r a k e s , 
¡whitewalls, also bucket seats. 
Very l« >w mileage. 


Transmission Repairs 
Quality Work. Reasonable Rates 
Thompson’s Garage 
Rte. 26 ft City Dump Rd. 288-1013 


1956 Ft )RD with \ /8 engine. Runs 
|(good; 899 
as 
is. 
Speedometer 
service. Santelman Motors. “ Since 
1920” , 1021 
N. 
Galena 
Avenue, 
| phone 288-1717. 


1963 RAMBLER 
four 
door. 
E 
| stick transmission. A local ec­ 
onomical la r 
in good 
running 
condition. 
Don 
Rich 
Motors, 
i “ Your Friendly Datsun Dealer” , 
1009 North Galena Avenue. Fhone 
284-6891. 


1967 CHKYl’O! l',T ("aprice Sport 
Coupe. Fully equipped. Has vinyl 
; top plus factory air conditioning. 
I See us and save. Lace Motor 
¡Sales. Oregon 732-6161. 


USED 10-Wide Homes. $1895. $195 
Down, Easy Terms. Hughes Mo­ 
bile Homes, 1651 S. Galena, Free­ 
port 232-318 3.___________ 
_____ 


NEW mobile homes for sale on 
lots heated and hooked up for 
immediate 
possession. 
Moore's 
Mobile Home Park, 
four 
miles 
west of Dixon on Freeway. 


1964 MOBILE home 55 x 10 with 
large tip-out, three bedroom, par­ 
tially furnished. Excellent loca­ 
tion. Phono 284-7469. ___ 


BUSINESS SERVICES 


MECHANICALLY minded farm­ 
ers now is the time to get your 
equipment up to date. 
Exploit 
your ideas with 
our 
technical 
know-how. Red White Iron Works, 
Dixon. Illinois. 


PROTECT your CAR with an in­ 
expensive CARPORT. Free esti­ 
mates at KOOL ft SNUG, 1717 
Walnut Ave. Ph. 288-1509. 


1966 OLDSMOBILE K-85 two door. 
Automatic, Y/8. Perfect condition 
$1.500. Phone 284-2154. 


PORTABLE welding on the job. 
Any place, any time. J . L. Bon- 
nell 
Welding 
Service, 
phone 
Dixon 284-3819 or Oregon 732-6042. 


EDUCATIONAL 
SALES COUNCILOR 


Electronic 
Computor 
Pro­ 
gramming Institute of Rock­ 
ford, the nation's oldest and 
largest data processing school 
teaching IBM training is in 
need of an area representative 
in 
t h e 
Dixon-Sterling-Rock 
Falls area. Previous sales ex­ 
perience necessary. No can­ 
vassing. We supply expensive 
leads to our salesmen which 
they follow up in person, not 
via the phone. 
Commission, 
bonus and fringe benefits. Car 
required. Pick us out before 
vou call or write. Mr. Harris, 
daily, 399-5766 Rockford. 


ECP1 
44 Charles Street 
Rockford, Illinois 


OFFICE 
SALES INVOICE 
EXPEDITOR 


Reliable young self starter to 
assist in the processing and 
follow-up 
of 
sales 
invoices. 
Must l>e sharp in arithmetic 
and have a good head for de­ 
tail work. Should be willing 
lo accept responsibility and be 
interested in an opportunity to 
advance. 


Good 
future 
for 
a 
serious 
minded individual. Paid holi­ 
days and vacation. 


APPLY 


MAYRATH 
COMPANY 
COMPTON, ILL. 
PHONE 3311 


MACHI NE 
SET-UP 


Knowledge of punch presses, 
press brakes and shear. Must 
be able to read blueprints 
and 
understand 
standard 
measurements. Prefer expe­ 
rience. Will train if above 
qualifications are met. Good 
f u t u r e 
opportunity 
and 
steady employment. 


CONTROL-O-TEMP 
CORPORATION 


105 N. ROCHESTER ST. 
LANARK. ILL. 
PHONE 493-2141 


“ AN EQUAL 
OPPORTUNITY EMPLOYER” 


EMPLOYMENT 
FE>LVLE 


MATURE baby sitter wanted in 
my home, five days 
per week. 
Care for one pre-school age child. 
References. Must have own trans­ 
portation. Write 
Box 
422, 
c/o 
Dixon Evening Telegraph. 


EMPLOYMENT 
EMPLOYMENT WANTED 


WOULD like to do baby sitting 
in mv home. Experienced. Pnont 
288-4387. 


GIRL for typing, filing and gen­ 
eral office work in purchasing de­ 
partment. Raynor Manufacturing 
Company. Apply in person. East 
River Road. 


EXPERIENCED 
correspondent 
for customer service department. 
Able to handle all situations with 
minimum supervision. Applicant 
will be trained by qualified per­ 
sonnel in all phases of work. Ap­ 
plication 
letter 
should 
contain 
complete work history and salary 
desired. Write McGregor Maga­ 
zine Agency, Mount Morris, Il­ 
linois. 


WILL do ironing in my home at 
805 East Graham Street. Phone 
288-3942. 


WILL do mending and altering of 
clothing in my home. 301 South 
Galena or phone 284-7234. 
______ 


B O Y D ’ S Decorating Service. 
Painting and paper hanging. In­ 
terior and exterior. Residential, 
commercial. Experienced and in- 
sured. Phone 284-3830. 


MALE OR FEMALE 


EMPLOYMENT WANTED 


REMODELING or interior deco­ 
rating. Phone 288-3455 or 288-3226. 


WANT 
ironings 
Phone 288-1503. 
in 
my 
home. 


WALL washing done by machine. 
No mess. Reasonable rates. Call 
Lauer’s Bargain 
Center, 
phone 
Oregon 732-2000. 


WANTED 
* PUNCH PRESS 
OPERATORS 
* ASSEMBLY 
MACHINE 
OPERATORS 
* GENERAL 
FACTORY WORK 
Good 
wages, 
good 
working 
conditions. 
ALLIED CHAIN, INC. 


Green River Industrial Park 
Phone 288-1471 


SECRETARY wanted for construc­ 
tion at Sauk Valley College to do 
general office work. Must he able 
to take dictation. Phone 288-4227. 
An Equal Opportunity Employer. 


1995 


1963 CADILLAC DoVille four door 
hardtop. Factory air conditioning, 
full power equipment. 
Excellent 
condition. 
1962 
Chrysler 
New 
Yorker tour door hardtop. Fac­ 
tory air, full power equipment. 
Both locally owned. Call 284-6930 
or 288-1686. 


1965 MUSTANG 
RED IN COLOR 


Standard shift, radio, white­ 
walls and wheel covers. 
*1195 


USED tires for passenger cars, 
trucks, implements. Low as $2. 
T. M. Peters. Firestone, 106-114 
Peoria, 284-6653. 


QUALITY ornamental iron work. 
Estimates freely given. Red White 
Ornamental Iron 
Works, 
Dixon 
Airport entrance, $86-1127. 
_ 


SNOW removal, cellars cleaned, 
rubbish removed, painting, car­ 
penter work, odd jobs. Satisfac­ 
tion guaranteed. Call 288-5250.__ 


CESSPOOLS, septic tanks, cleaned 
and installed. Sewers cleaned by 
Rota-Rooter. Bob Hazelwood. 832 
Chestnut Avenue. Dixon 288-4514._ 


CESSPOOLS, septic tanks cleaned 
and installed. Back Hoe work of 
all kinds. Roto-Rooter sewer serv­ 
ice. Kemp Bros. Phone 284-7295 
or 652-4434. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


1964 MERCURY 


FOUR DOOR HARDTOP 


Power Meering and brakes, 
radio and whitewalls. A low 
m ileage car in excellent con­ 
dition. 


BIG 
selection 
generators 
and 
starters at prices you can afford. 
Save 
plcntv 
at Smitty’s 
Used 
Parts. 284-6673. __________________ 


1956 FORD. V/8 engine. 
Runs 
good and has good tires. Phone 
Grand Detour 652-4539. 


ALL WE WANT 
IS A CHANCE! 


s995 


OWNERS RETIRING 


Selling Their Business 
50 ROOM HOTEL 


Ran 
91% 
occupancy during 
1967. There are 70% perma­ 
nent residents. Terms cash or 
financing 
arranged 
to right 
party. 
For 
details 
contact 
Mrs. Carroll Boston at 
HOTEL DIXON 


401 W. First St., Dixon 
Phone 284-2261 


I NSURANCE 


AUDI TOR 


Experienced or trainee. The 
U.S.F. & G. Company has an 
immediate opening for a young 
man with college degree nr ex­ 
perience in accounting. Head­ 
quarters in Dixon, to service 
northwestern Illinois. Compa­ 
ny 
car 
furnished. 
Excellent 
opportunity for a career with 
advancement in the insurance 
industry. 


PHONE OR WRITE:! 
RALPH L. SNOW 
201 Lincoln Statue Drive 
Dixon, 111. 61021 
PHONE 284-2266 


YOUNG 
MAN 
INTERESTED IN A 
NEWSPAPER 
CAREER 


We have an immediate open­ 
ing for a trainee in our cir­ 
culation department. 
You 
must 
en,ioy 
working 
with boys. We offer a good 
starting’ salary. There is an 
excellent future. 


FOR 
INTERVIEW APPOINTMENT 
WRITE: 
MR. EDWARD J ANKOWSKI 
CIRCULATION MGR. 
DIXON EVÉNING 
TELEGRAPH 
DIXON, ILL. 


WAITRESS wanted. Apply in per­ 
son at the Nachusa House. Ask 
for Miss Ray. 


$65 WEEK TO START 
For lady 
picked 
for 
manage­ 
ment training. Must have car. 
Write Box 411, c/o Dixon Eve­ 
ning Telegraph. 


NURSE 


Registered 
nurse 
or 
LPN 
(schooled). Excellent facilities. 
Many fringe benefits. 


SWIFT & CO. 
Rochelle, HI. 
Phone 562-4141 


An Equal Opportunity 
Employer 


DRAFTSMAN 


MACHINE DESIGN 


Some experience required. Ex­ 
cellent opportunity with pro­ 
gressive, long-established com­ 
pany. 


PHONE MR. PALMER 
Mendota 2181 Collect 
or 
WRITE ROX 409. c/o 
Dixon Evening Telegraph 


1963 EC0N0LINE 


VAN 


Good tire* and tow mileagp. 
Excellent condition. 


EMPLOYMENT 
MALE H ELP 


$895 


1962 FORD 
COUNTRY SEDAN 


V /». autom atic, whitewalls, 
radio and heater. 
*695 


THIS WEEK’S 
SPECIAL 
1967 FORD 
Shelby Cobra GT 
289 Engine 
Four speed, power steer­ 
ing, 
mag. 
wheels, 
disc 
brake*, wide oval tire*. 
Only 7,000 m iles . . . . 
‘ p r i c e d b e l o w 
MARKET VALUE! 


Mi ti«t • iilltttnct l i n t m ilts 
Stoujfer’s 


Gn e-S to p &a rm S ien e 


108 Peoria Ave. 
Ph. 284-6643 


There Is A 
DODGE 
For ivery Garage 


And A Price 
For ivery Pocket 


DIXON MOTORS 


On the Freeway 
Dixon, III. 
Phone 284-4944 


INSTRUMENT 
man wanted for 
const ruction at Sauk Valley Col­ 
lege between Dixon and Sterling. 
Must be experienced in construc­ 
tion survey and layout. “ An Equal 
Opportunity 
Employer.” 
Phone 
288-4227. 


Auto & Truck 
Rebuilding 
Dlxon’a Most Complete 
Body Shop 
METAL 
SPECIALTIES CO. 


212 Hennepin 
Phene 288-4401 


HELP WANTED 


GOOD OPPORTUNITY FOR LABORERS TO 
LEARN A TRADE IN MANUFACTURING 
-LEARN TO WELD- 


WE WILL TRAIN YOU AND 
PAY YOU AT THE SAME TIME 


APPLY 
I N PERSON 
C. J. GLASGOW CO. 


GREEN RIVER INDUSTRIAL PARK 


(Formerly Green River Ordinance Plant) 
DIXON, ILLINOIS 


An Equal Opportunity Employer 


ATTENTI ON 
HOUSEWI VES 


We wish to hire someone will­ 
ing and able to handle a vari­ 
ety of duties including working 
with food and money. Also 
one hour of kitchen clean up 
involved. It is essential to be 
a 
licensed 
driver. 
We 
will 
train. 
Physical 
examination 
required and at company ex­ 
pense. 


Hours: 10:30 A.M. to 
2:30 P.M. Mon. Thru Fri. 


Call For Appointment 


288-2128 
CANTEEN FOOD 
VENDING SERVICE 


AUCTION SALE 
Having decided to discontinue farming, I will sell all 
of the following personal property on farm located •/? 
mi. south of Oregon, Illinois, on Hiway 2 then 1 mi. east. 
Farm is known a s the Ogle County Farm. 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 10 
11:00 a .m. 
Tice’s Lunch Stand 
OATS 
1000 • Rii. Oats Suitable for Seed 
HAY & STRAW 
1 
1300 Bales Straw; 400 Ba les Mixed Alfalfa ft Clover Hay 
MACHINERY & EQUIPMENT 
This is a very good clean line of machinery. All has been I 
well housed and maintained. 1960 Ford Rtfl tractor w / 
power steering (excellent sh a pe); 1961 M assey Ferguson 
85 tractor w /live hyd. (excellent sha pe); Ford 8N tractor 
vv/Ford step in manure loader A* chains; 1963 M assey i 
Ferguson 4-row quick-tach front cult.; IHC 4-14 hyd. 
plow w /eover boards ft new disc coulters; MH 3-14 
mounted plow (3 point hitch); Kewanee platform hoist; 
1964 Kewanee 44’ steel elevator w /hea vy chain ft truck 
hopper; IHC No. 37 wheel disc; IHC No. 64 combine w /7’ 
head ft Model C engine; Gehl PTO field chopper w/eorn 
hea d; J H 190 eornplanter w/rubber press wheels ft fert. 
a tta ch.; Ford 7’ rear mount 8 point hitch mower; Case 
4-bar hay rake; Ford 2-row mounted cornplcker; IHC 
endgate seeder; MH baler w/m otor; Field Master trail 
type 8 row sprayer w/drops ft hand gun ft 3ft’ hose; Ke­ 
wanee 16’ portable double chain conveyor w/** HP elec. 
motor; 10 ft. 4” auger w /elect. motor; New Idea No. 19 
PTO manure spreader; 3 point dirt scoop; Fence row 
mower; 3 j» oint hilch blade; Ford 2 row rotary hoe; 2 
section drag: Lindsay 2 section 12’ drag; Lindsay 4-sec­ 
tion drag w/folding drawbar; Woods 2 row stalk chopper; 
3 point hitch buzz sa w; Pulley for Ford tractor; Gehl 15” 
portable hammermill w/drop down auger feeder ft lateral 
a uger; Ottawa Model EE portable cornsheller w/PTO 
drive, 12’ cob stacker, new 20’ husk blower ft 8’ double 
chain feeder; 2 wheel trailer; hyd. wagon jack; Lindsay 
running gear w /steel flare box; Case running gear w / 
galv. flare box; MH running gear w/7x!4 hyd. barge box; 
MW heavy duty wide track running gear w /D ecker for­ 
age box; rubber tired running gear w/wooden flare box; 
rubber tired running gear w/ha y rack; Ford rubber tired 
running g ea r w /ha y rack ft V sides; MH rubber tired 
running gear w /ha y rack ft 4’ sides; No. 1ft Grain-Q- 
Vator; ' 2 ton chain hoist; 10x28 tractor tire ft rim; 40* 
extension ladder; elect, tank heater; 5 14’ feed bunks; 
1 16’ feed hunk. 
NOG EQUIPMENT 
2 pig creep feeders; 12 hole hog feeder; 2 30 gal. hog 
waterers; mineral feeder: 2ft bu. hog feeder; 2 galv. 
tanks; 2 12 hole hog feeders; 9ft hu. cast Iron bottom 
hog feeder; 6ft bu. ca st iron bottom hog feeder; 16 hole 
hog feeder. 
TERMS: The Stillman Valley National Bank will clerk 
and finance ibis sale. $25.00 and under, cash. Over that 
amount, • t down with balance in monthly payments, or 
otherwise. Arrange with clerk for repayment plan suit­ 
able for you. 
GLEN JAMES, Owner 
Auctioneers: J ohn Roe, Bill Krug 
The Stillman Valley National Bank, Clerk 


TRIPLE VALUE GIFT DAYS! 


FOR ALL 
FARM FAMILIES 


TWO BIG DAYS 


SEE OUR LOT FULL OF 
A-1 USED CARS 


READY FOR YOU 


TO DRIVE 


DON 
MULLERY 
FORD, INC. 


OPEN 8:3ft A.M. • 9 P.M. 
MONDAY thru FRIDAY 


SATURDAY ’TIL 5 


PHONE 288-3366 


1200 N. GALENA - DIXON 


1st ANNIVERSARY SELLABRATION 


Thank s to everyone for 
m aking th is e v e n t a 
success. You a re always welcome to s to p b y and 


discuss y our tra n s p o rta tio n needs. Y ou w ill a l­ 


w ay s find a good se le ctio n o f new F o rds a n d 


M ercu ry s and C le a n Used C a rs . 


HERE ARE THE DOOR PRIZE WINNERS 


FRANCES SEGURD 
Rockford. III. 
Portable Television 


OREN WOLFE 
Eldena, III. 
Transistor Radio 


DON MULLERY 
FORD, INC. 
1200 N. Galena 
Phene 288-3366 


STILL HIRING!! 
MEN an. WOMEN 
39«- BOOB PtYINB JOBS 
• CHILD CARE WORKERS ............ $57 0-$!064 
• CHILD CARE AIDES ..................$343- $607 
• PRACTICAL NURSES ..................$371- $519 
• NURSING ASSISTANTS ..............$335- $469 
. . . PLUS MANY OTHER CLASSIFICATIONS 


FULL OR PART TIME EMPLOYMENT 
NO LAYOFFS!! 
JOB SECURITY!! 
TERRIFIC BENEFITS! RETIREMENT! 
MANY EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 


APPLY NOW . . . WRITE, CAL L OR VISIT US 
DIXON STATE SCHOOL 
2600 N. BRINTON AVE.. DIXON, ILL. 
PHONE 284-3311, EXTENSION 266 OR 641 
“ A Good Pla ce to Work, Ask Your Neighbor” 


APPLY PERSONNEL OFFICE 
MONDAY thru SATURDAY DAYS 8 TO 5 
MONDAY thru FRIDAY EVENINGS 6 TO 8 
SUNDAYS 1 TO 5 


WEDNESDAY 
FEBRUARY 7 
DIXON ELEVATOR 
TIME: 9 A.M. 'TIL 4 P.M. 


THURSDAY 
FEBRUARY 8 
ELDENA ELEVATOR 
TIME: 9 A.M. 'TIL 4 P.M. 


TRIPLE PREMIUMS OFFERED ON 
SUPERSWEET FEEDS 


ORDERED ON THESE 2 DAYS ONLY 


(February 7 Dixon) and (February 8 Eldena) 


HAVE LUNCH WITH US 
• FREE HAM SANDWICHES AND HOT DOGS 
• FREE MILK AND COFFEE • FREE BAKED BEANS 


/Serving Lunch Starting 10:30 
/ Coffee & Doughnuts from 9 a.m. On 
- BRING THE FAMILY - 


e l d e nT dIxo n 
CO-OPERATIVE COMPANY 


602 DEPOT AYE., DIXON 
PHONE 284-1457 
ELDENA ELEVATOR 
PHONE 284-6078 


RENTAIS 
COMMERCIAL 
DUon Evening Telegraph 
FARMERS TRADING POST 
p . 9 
Sat., Feb. 3, 1968 
LIVESTOCK FOR SALE 
COAL, Fuel Oil, Furnace Ceaning. 
Place Orders Now, Beat the Rush. 
Rosbrook Fuel Co. 
716 Brinton 
264-6019 


PURE fuel oil is cry stal clear. 
Call Harold Johnson for fill up 
now. S & H Green Stamps, too. 
Carls Quality Oil, 288-3377. 


IN Walnut. 
An attractive 
well 
Iniilt eight room home with full 
basement, two car garage, large 
lot ami low- annual heating bill. 
Call Walnut 379 -2151 or Princeton 


ELECTROLUX Sales fc Service. 
Phone Bert Willis 288-3687. If no 
answer call after 4:30 p m. 


WHATCHA WAITING ON? 
How come y ou dollar stretch­ 
ers haven't 
snatched 
up these! 
buy s? 
• Two 
story , 
three 
bedroom 
home. New gas furnace. Owner 
has panelled some of the rooms. 
Aluminum storm s ami screens, i 
Low tax es. Only $9 ,IKK). South- 
side. 
• Neat and clean three l>edroom 
home. Panelled kitchen, hard­ 
wood floors. Immediate posses- 
i 
sion. Good 
condition, 
$11,500. 
Southeast. 
! * This three 
or 
four 
bedroom 
I 
home is iust waiting for the 
| 
handy man to paint ami deco­ 
rate on the inside. Otherwise it 
is empty and ready to move 
into New gas furnace waiting 
to be installed. We have the key . 
Price $12,500. Northside 
• Or if y ou’re looking for a small 
home, look at this three bed­ 
room ranch priced at $10,600. 
Southwest. 


TWO stores for rent. Rent one or 
both. Inq uire Mike Lazaris, De­ 
lux e Cleaners. Available now. 


REGISTERED 
Hampshire 
bred 
gilts, February farrow. Call John 
R. Cameron, Franklin Grove 456- 
2511. ____________________________ 


FOUR 
Holstein 
heifers; 
one 
springer, three open. Ralph E. 
Dewey , Rt. 1, Dix on, phone 284- 
2633.___________ 
_ 


PUREBRED Duroc 
stock 
hog. 
Reasonably priced. Phone 288-4156, 
George Harms. 


15 YORK-HAMP cross gilts 
due March 21 
$67.50 
________ 
Phone 288-2183 _________ 


Shannon Stocky ards 
Shannnon, 111. 
Herb Hay s, Man. 
Office Phone 862-239 2 
Herb Hay s Home 864-2470 


Feeder Cattle 
North Forreston Stocky ards 
Hilbert Haack, Forreston 9 38-2319 
Ray Gieseman, Rep. 9 38-3231. 


FARMERS TRADING POST 
FARM SERVICES - SLTPUES 
SALE •• MISCELLANEOUS 
STOP freezing! Come in today 
gnd see our powerful Knipco por­ 
table heaters. As low as $111.9 0. 
Killmer Motor 
Sales, 
2330 
W. 
Fourth, 288-19 57. 


CONTRARY to false rumors, we 
definitely are very ’ much in bus­ 
iness. See us for Purina feed and 
health aids; also farm fertilizer. 
"Serving farm ers in this area over 
« q uarter of a century ’” . C. H. 
Strong Elevator, Nachusa. Phone 
354-7345. 


INVESTIGATE before y ou Invest, 
see a H arvestore 
sy stem. 
Call 
Cady Implement Co.. 
Tampico 
438-5678. Alpha M. Bellows, Polo 
9 46-3178. 


Livestock Hauling 
Chuck Haenitsch 
Call Collect 284-29 25, Home 288-3244 
1107 Henderson Ave., Dix on 


TRUCKING, spreading bulk fer­ 
tilizer, 
phosphates, 
lime; 
road 
rock, black dirt. O. A. Fick, deal­ 
er 
of 
phosphate 
& 
fertilizer, 
Franklin Grove 456-2502. 


HELP 
the 
handicapped 
Shop 
Goodwill 
Industries, 
and 
save 
many dollars on all y our house­ 
hold needs. Goodwill Center, 303 
W. First Street, phone 284-6010. 


GOLDEN Star shampoo restores 
original beauty to y our carpets. 
Rent electric shampooer, $1.00. 
Hamid's Furniture. 


$12.500 
Older two story home in north- 
cast location Three or four large 
bedrooms, 
spacious 
k i t c h e n, 
12 x 12 dining room. Gas heat. 
Deep lot. Im m ediate possession. 


$6 ,000 
New cottage on Rock River. Com­ 
pletely furnished, even boat and 
motor Now is the tim e to look 
this one over. Don't wait for the 
.summer season. 


GEORGE BISHOP, Realtor 
119 ',a Hennepin 
Phone 284-339 7 
Mildred Rood, 288-3863 
Doris Miller, 284-6341 
A E. Marth. 284-39 68 
George Bishop, 288-1880 


NEW 
THREE BEDROOM HOME 
Two car garage, 
cement 
drive­ 
way ; curb, gutter and sidewalks; 
two full baths, ceram ic tile, vani­ 
ties, shower door; 
large Living 
room; paneled family room with 
sliding door to cement patio; util­ 
ity room, 11 closets and storage; 
j 
total electnc heat, water heater, 
i 
stove and range hood; beautiful j 
cupboards, 
stainless 
steel sink, 
garbage disposal; all floors in­ 
cluding kitchen and baths have 
Viking carpet; brick front, steel 
siding and Cornish combination 
doors and 
windows; 
8f)-ft front­ 
age. Located in Manor Heights, “ a 
nice place to live ” Call us today .! 
W. E . HubbeU, phone 284 2860 or 
288-1208. 
_____ 


JEFFERSON SCHOOL 
DISTRICT 
Good roomy family home. Three 
bedrooms and 
bath 
up 
Four 
rooms and 'a bath down. Has ga­ 
rage. Ideal location, Low tax es. 
Immediate possession 
We ha\e 
the key . Ex cellent financing avail­ 
able. 
| 
A. J. TEDWALL AGENCY 
Eddie and lone Anderson 
O ffice 288-39 41 
Res 284-7032 
Rey nolds 288-309 3 Bry ant 288-1141 


BUILDING SUPPLIES 


F. X. NEWCOMER AND CO. 
284-2241 
Marge Mercer, 284-6740 
Earl Tippy , Rock Falls. 625-49 78 
For Farm s, Phone 
Picschel, 284-2703 


MACHINERY 
NORTHERN COMMERCIAL 
Professional Real Estate Service 
Serv ing all of Northern Illinois 


As we arc 
in 
the 
Real 
E sate 
Brokerage business to serve both 
buy er and seller at all times. We 
do alway s have a good \ anety of 
ex isting homes and properties for 
immediate SALE 
DO WE HAVE YOURS? 


Write; Northern Commercial 
Attn C. W Woessner, Realtor 
P.O. Box 10 Dix on, 111. 61021 
2K8-3U1 — Phones — 284*2733 


REGISTER for free prizes. Trac­ 
tor radios and 
other 
valuable 
prizes. All y ou need to do is to 
bring in our 
parts and 
service 
catalog and let us register the 
number. Stewart Truck 
&. Eq uip­ 
ment Companv. 1204 South Galena. 
Phone 288-2721. __________________ 


ONE only 
new 
MF-1130 
diesel 
tractor; one only new MF-1100 gas 
tractor. Priced to move q uickly . 
Boehle Implements, Amboy . 


HAVE one AC WD tractor; JD 70 
tractor; 
JD 
three 
bottom 
hy ­ 
draulic plow. See Ennen A Wei- 
shaar Implements, 
Ashton 453- 
2315. 
________ 


USED EQUIPMENT 
J. D. 3010 diesel tractor 
J. D. 4020 diesel tractor 
IHC 560 gas tractor 
J. D. 620 tractor 
J. D. 
Model A tractor 
J. D. Model B tractor 
AC WD tractor with loader 
IHC Cub garden tractor 
J. D. 110 garden tractor 
S. W. NAYLOR & CO. 
E. River Road. Dix on 
Phone 288-2719 _________ 


WANT either a No. 71 John Deere 
or a MM Model D corn sheller. 
Phone Sublette 4451. 


EARLY BIRD AWARD 
FREE genuine I. H. q uality cap 
and jacket with each overhaul 
job to March 1st. See ‘‘Je rry ” for 
details. 
ROCHELLE EQUIPMENT CO. 
“Where Honest People M eet” 
U.S. 51 South 
Rochelle, Illinois 
Phone 562-2135 


FEED & GRAIN 
Kingsbury Hornos 
Quality At Reasonable Cost 
By Rock River Builders 
414 Ferns St 
Phone 284 69: 


NUTRENA wild bird feed, 5, 20, 
40 lb. bags; sunflower seed, bulk 
or bag. Rhodes 
Feed 
Service, 
9 25 Depot, 288-2726._____________ 


BALANCE cheap com with KENT 
FEED for profitable gains. Cus­ 
tom oat hulling and grain roll­ 
ing. 
Lahman 
Feed 
& 
Milling, 
Franklin Grove 456-2123. 


GUNS « i AMMO 


BRINTON AVENUE 
W ashington St bool District 
Older foui Ix x lroom hom e in good 
state of repairs. Basement, good 
roof, hardwood floors. Lot size 
7 5 X 15 0. Two car garage. $14.000. 


FERTILIZER 
Uniq ue in 
its 
French 
Re­ 
gency design Tills three bed- 
roorri home is planned for the 
voung 
professional 
and 
hi;, 
family . 
Lux ury 
brick 
front, 
family room with .sliding 
glas, 
door 
to 
private 
patio, 
l 1 a 
baths. 
Owning a new home in a 
prime location can start here 
with less than $1,000 down 


NEXT vear’s profits begin now. 
So contact 
y our 
Hopcaid 
m er­ 
chant. He will be glad to ex plain 
the Hopcaid liq uid fertilizer plan. 
Lee 
County 
Grain 
Association, 
Lee Center. Phone 857-3522. 


FARMERS! Have us spread y our 
bulk FS fertilizer 
this winter. 
Save both of us a lot of fuss in 
the spring, and y ou’ll save money , 
too. Lee County Service Co., Am- 
boy 857-3535. 
_____________ 


LIMESTONE, phosphate and bulk 
fertilizer spreading. Edward C. 
Bhippert, phone 284-6805 mornings 
•til 9 . No answer 284-7275. 


C. REUTER, REALTORS 
a First St. 
Phone 288-3174 
Delores Nagy , 288-1674 
Michele Robbins. 288-4216 
C. Reuter 288-1335 


SOUTHEAST 
Madison School Area 
Two bedroom home with large 
kitchen Gas heat, large garage. 
Down pay m ent $800 
Total price 


$ 12,000. 


WALTER BOOS AGENCY 
“ It’s Results That Count” 
Phone 288-1616 day s or evenings 
Lavma Hughes 
288-1241 
Katherine G. Witzleb 
284-6073 
F.llcn C. Meade 
284-6415 
Harold T. Cross, Ashton 
433-9 363 


PERSONAL 


SOUTHSIDF, 
Three bedroom. Double garage, 
screened picnic patio. Gas heat, 
l*a baths, built-in kitchen, caipet- 
ed throughout. Aluminum siding 
Corner lot Onlv $12.800. 
H. E. GERDES. Real Estate 
Office Phone 288-2745 
Laurence Morris, 288-319 2 
Orlando Spangler, 284-6744 
Truck Spreading 
Limestone, road rock, fertilizer, 
Also sand, gravel and grain haul­ 
ing. Don Jones, y our Agrico Deal­ 
er, Woosung, phone 284-6252. 


Come to Lee County 4-H Cen­ 
ter on Rt. 30 and east of Rt, 52 
and get 10 weeks training for 
$15. 
Classes 
start 
Tuesday , 
February 6 at 7; 30 p m Eq uip­ 
ment available. 


BUILDING A NEW HOME? 
Contact us before y ou buy . Qual­ 
ity homes, 
reasonable 
prices. 
Yes, we have financing. Hamp­ 
ton Construction C o, 502 Maple 
Lane, Sterling 625-7043. 


GOOD two story house, but not 
modern on one acre of land. Lo­ 
cated east 
of 
Oregon 
across 
bridge ami then *? mile north on 
Low den Park Road. For appoint­ 
ment phone Oregon 732-6766. 


FOUR bedroom home in \mboy 
Im m ediate 
possession 
This 
is 
a real bargain at only $6.800 Good 
location. A. D Ortgiesen Agency , 
Amboy , Illinois, phone 857-2125 
William Child, Salesman, phone 
857-2209 


FOUR bedroom house. Northeast, i 
Walking distance downtown. Gas 
heat, 
modern 
bath, 
fireplace, 
aluminum storms, screens. Phone 
284-6705. 


NEW 
FOUR BEDROOM HOME 
One car garage, cement drive­ 
way ; curb, gutter and sidewalks; 
1*2 bath with 
vanities, 
ceram ic 
tile, shower 
door; 
full 
poured 
basement; 
large kitchen—<hning 
room combination with viny l roll 
flooring; sliding 
door 
to patio; 
plenty of cupboards; double basin 
sink, Formica top electric stove, 
range hood, garbage disposal; gas 
heat and w ater heater; 
storm 
windows and doors; well insulat­ 
ed; 12 x 24 carpeted living room; 
bedrooms and hall hardwood; ves­ 
tibule closet; 
80-ft frontage. 
Lo­ 
cated in Manor Heights, 
“ a nice 
place to live.” Call us today . W. 
E. Hubbell, phone 284-2860 or 288- 
1208. 


LIVESTOCK FOR SALE 
On Vacation 
Will Return February 26 
Smith’s Lady Tailor Shop 
9 04 South Hennepin 


LARGE Holstein heifer. Fresh in 
two 
weeks. 
Curtiss 
Breeding, 
Princeton, Illinois. Phone 3-3488 
ftfter 5 p.m. _____________________ 


22 GILTS bred to two purebred 
Poland boars to start farrowing 
February 15. Vaccinated for Chol­ 
era, Ery sipelas, Lepto, and TGE. 
Richard Long, Route two, Polo, 
Illinois. Phone 9 46-2146. 


Two 
bedroom 
ranch 
home. 
Hardwood 
floors 
throughout. 
Full basement. Oil forced air 
heat. Attached garage. Situat­ 
ed on attractive wooded lot. 
Will sell on contract. Price 
$12,500. 


• Two new F076 tractors. We 
will sell them at cost price. 
• One F656 tractor with load­ 
er, used as a dem onstrator. 
• One F450D tractor with four 
bottom mounted plow. Rea­ 
sonable. 
• J.D. 45 combine with com- 
head, two y ears old. 
W. G. Leffelman & Sons 
340 N. Metcalfe Avenue 
Phone Amboy 857-2513 


Confidential Investigations 
Civil, Criminal, Domestic 
Mohawk Detective Agency 
Phone Polo 9 46-3215 


G raf & Barrick Cattle Co. 
STOCKERS & FEEDERS 
130 Depot Ave. 
Dix on, 111, 
Just completed and ready to 
go. Custom built, by E. 
A. 
Long's m aster craftsm en. It 
has a full bnclc front, service 
sidewalks am! driveway , porch, 
attached garage, gutters ami 
downspouts, 
s h u t t e r s ami 
sodded lawn. Four big lied- 
rooms, two full baths, paneled 
recreation room, patio, beau­ 
tiful 
s u nk e n living room, 
large striking entrance foy er, 
full formal dining room. 
Fruit- 
wood cabinets in ex tra large 
kitchen with dining area there­ 
in ami many other ex tras. In­ 
stant possession if y ou need it. 
Financing is ready and wait­ 
ing for y ou. Call us for an 
appointment to see this ex cit- 
mg all new home now! 


.254 N. Galena 
Dix on 
Phone 284-3040 or 288-5387 


Across from Lincoln Manor 
Marge Cornwell 284-39 86 
.John Rich 284-304*) 
SELL 
FARM 


MACHINERY 
WITH A 


TELEGRAPH 


WANT AD 


* MIXALLS 
* SPREADERS 
* BALERS 
* RAKES 
* HAYBINES 


ADVANCE DELIVERY 
GUARANTEED 
WE PAY YOU INTEREST 
ON YOUR TRADE-IN 
S ta u ffer’s 


One-Sto p 
Sto re 


108 Peoria Ave. 
Ph. 284-6643 


W H IT E ROCK A R E A 
Have reduced price to low 2*><5 
on this quality bnck ranch. 
Large living 
room with fire­ 
place. 
Three 
bedrooms 
and 
built-in kitchen. Approx imately 
‘2 
acre 
setting. 
Immediate 
possession. 


FRONT sleeping room with large 
closet and refrigerator. Vi block 
from town. 514 West First Street. 


SLEEPING 
room 
for 
working 
person Northeast Dix on or room 
and board 
for elderly 
person. 
Phone 284-619 4. __________ 


KITCHENETTE 
apartm ent 
H 
block from town. Newly redecorat­ 
ed. 514 West First Street. 


G R A N D D E T O U R 
Owner transferred. Nice two 
bedroom home, with full base­ 
ment. Two gaiages. Located 
on com er lot. Asking $16,500. 
PHONE 


284-2222 
^ 196 8 ^ 
AUTO & TRUCK 
LICENSE PLATES 


For Fast Service! Order Now! 


from your 
BONDED & LICENSED REMITTANCE AGENT 
Displaying This Red and White Sign 


Advertise regularly in the Want 
Ad 
columns. 
Rates 
are 
most 
reasonable. Phone 284-2222 and 
ask for Classified Ads. 


Office: 7 20 Six th Av e. 
Jefferson Park 
Subdivision 


Turn to the w est in front 
of 
the Jefferson G rade School on 
Fourth Avenue to Hill Drive 
and y ou are there. B uilder’s 
representative present S atur­ 
day & Sunday 10:30 to 5 p.m. 
Call any tim e 284-7613. 


More Inflation Coming 
Real estate will not be any 
cheaper. 
H ere's y our oppor­ 
tunity to buy in a moderate 
price range. Located on E ast 
Third 
Street 
Large 
living 
room 
with 
fireplace, 
dining 
room, 
large 
kitchen, 
three 
bedrooms. Double lot with two 
car garage. Full price $18,50*) 
on easy term s or trade in y our 
present house. 


Three bedrooms, dining and 
living 
room 
with 
fireplace, 
kitchen has all built-ins in­ 
cluding electronic oven. Also 
a family and basement recrea­ 
tion room. Two car garage. 
Located 
near 
White 
Pines 
Park on 2* a acre wooded lot. 


Myron Scholl, Realtor 
Phone Polo 9 46-2418 


UNFURNISHED 
one 
bedroom 
house with garage. Located in 
Polo. Av ailable now by phoning 
Polo 9 46-2673. 
■ 


TWO bedroom home with garden j 
and big y ard. Edge of town. All 
modem and carpeted. Wirte B ox ; 
415, 
c/o Dix on Telegraph. 


—We Rent— 
• Upholstery Shampooers 
* Floor & Hand Sanders 
* Floor Polishers 
• Steamers 
Preston Paint & Wallpaper 
324 W. First 
Phone 288-1138 


THREE room 
and bath 
apart­ 
ment. 
Unfurnished. 
Phone 288- 
4685. ____________________ 


ATTRACTIVE modem sev en room 
i apartment, 
garage. 
Reasonable 
j rent. References. Phone 288-34 7 7 . 


i THREE room and bath apart- 
i ment. Middle aged couple prefer- 
i red. Phone 288-4 6 85. 


I NICE four room unfurnished low­ 
er apartment. Gas heat. Couple 
only , no pets. Garage. 
| 
BOOS AGENCY 288-1616 


j W O bedroom lower apartment. 
I In Franklin Grov e. Heat and wa- 
1 ter furnished. Phone 456-2521. 


TWO bedroom apartment. Write 
Box 398, c/o Dix on Ev ening Tele­ 
graph ___________________________ 


SANDERS, edgers, polishers, roll­ 
ers and do-it-y ourself equipment. 
Gar a] Bros. 
I 121 Galena Av e. 
Phone 284 -2923 


AN ex ceptionally nice two bed­ 
room upper apartment. Av ailable 
February 15. No children. Call 
2 8 8 - 4 3 5 9 . __________________ 


THREE room upper unfurnished 
apartment. Write Box 400, 
c/o 
Dix on Ev ening Telegraph. 


OFFICE^SPACE 


I OFFICE space on first floor. 
I Three rooms, good location. Also 
I suitable for small business. Im- 
I mediate possession. 
Inquire at 
I Farley Insurance and Real Estate, 
I 28 8-4 4 3L 


AUCTION SALE 
T will sell all the following listed personal property at the 
farm located 2 m iles south of Rochelle on Main Street, then 
4 m iles east; or 2*j m iles south of Creston on blacktop, 
then {4 mile west on grav el road on: 
WEDNESDAY, FEB. 7 
12:00 Sharp 
MACHINERY & EQUIPMENT 
This machinery has all been housed and is in v ery good 
condition. 
1985 Oliv er tractor No. 18 5 0 - hy draulic and liv e power, only 
used 8 28 hours; 196 5 Oliv er 7 4 H husking unit No. 7 4 picker; 
196 5 Oliv er 7 4 S sheller for No. 7 4 picker; 196 2 Oliv er trac­ 
tor No. 8 8 0 ■ hy draulic and liv e power; 196 S Oliv er 4 -bottom 
plow No. 4 34 0; 196 4 Oliv er 4 -row cultiv ator; 196 2 New’ Idea 
spreader No. 205 - flail ty pe cy linder; J ohn Deere planter 
No. 4 94 - dry fertilizer attachments and aldrin attachm ents; 
196 2 International 14 -ft. wheel disc; 196 4 New Holland crimp­ 
er No. 4 02; four sections 6 -ft. drag and 24 -ft. ev ener; 1 * 3- 
section drag 16 -ft. for following disc; 5 2-ft. GAD corn ele­ 
v ator ; 2 - Heider box es with gears and hoist 6 ’x l2’; 8 - hay 
racks and gears 7 '2’x l4 ’ on rubber; International 2 wheel 
mower No. 100; New Idea spreader No. 12 ground driv en; 
J ohn Deere chuck wagon No. 110 and J ohn Deere gear • 
v ery good tires; fiare box wagon on rubber; International 
endgate seeder - grass seed attachment; 8 -ft. cultipacker; 
lOt,2-ft. Case disc on rubber; ft' New’ Idea side rake • 4 -bar; 
196 6 New’ Idea spreader No. 205 - flail ty pe • used 1 y ear; 
196 1 New’ Holland blower • 5 0’ pipe; 196 2 Allis Chalmers 7* 
mower - new sty le large wheels; 2-sets tractor chains 38 x 
13.25 2-sets winter fronts for tractors • International 4 5 0 
& Oliv er 8 8 0; Case 2-bottom 14 ” plow on rubber - good con­ 
dition; 6 sections of 5 ’ wood drag • Noble ev ener; No. 99 . 
2-row J ohn Deere planter - front wheel; stock tank 4 ’x 2’ ; 
3-sets wheel weights; 300 gal. wftter tank 
TOOLS AND SHOP EQUIPMENT 
196 4 electric welder; 1-electric drill press; 1-large v ise; 
2-miscellaneous cy linders; 1-large anv il; m iscellaneous tools» 
wrenches, and bolts 
FURNITURE 
Walnut dining room table, buffet, and chairs; y outh bed • 
baby bed, complete 
TRUCK 
1952 • International Truck with Holst • Grain Box 5 ’ 9 ’ 


TERMS f Holcomb State Bank will clerk and finance this 
sale. All item s under $5 0.00 cash. All item s abov e this 
amount may be purchased with 1 j down with balance in 
monthly pay ments. Please arrange financing term s with 
clerk prior to buy ing the item. 


REAL ESTATE LOANS 
R. L. Farley, Realtor 
119 E. First 
288-4431 
Harold Bay . 284-2189 
Art Carlson, 284-2340 


MOST families could pay monthly 
home loan nay m ents lower than 
the rents they now pay . See First 
Federal Savings & Loan. 105 W. 
First "St., “A Friendly Place Tq 
Do Business,” 288-2713. 
FOR FRESH AIR 
Look at this three bedroom 
ranch home close to Dix on on 
blacktop road 
1480 ft. living 
area 
with 
complete 
central 
air-conditioiung 
Large 
bed­ 
rooms. 
birch 
kitchen, 
living 
room beautifully carpeted, TV 
tower, 
gas 
incinerator, 
two 
car garage with electric door 
opener, 
rec 
room. 
I>ocation 
Northwest. All this for $25,9 50. 
Can 
show 
on 
short 
notice, 
please call. 
WORTH THE MONEY 
Four bedroom home, full base­ 
ment. oil heat, double garage, 
chicken house, priced under 
$15.000. Huge lot with garden, 
fruit trees. Just the spot for 
large family . 
NEARLY NEW 
Three bedroom ranch, ex cel­ 
lent Northeast location, mod­ 
ern in every ’ respect including 
two 
full 
baths, 
wall-to-wall 
carpeting. full basem ent, gas 
heat, 
garage. 
Owner 
trans­ 
ferred. Price low 20 s for q uick 
sale. 
BUSINESS + HOME 
Ex cellent com mercial location 
near High School. Insurance, 
tax , dental office or beauty 
parlor down. Fix apartm ent 
above for y ou or rent out. No 
d o ub l e 
maintenance 
bills. 
Itiink it dver, call us. 
CARL E. PLOWMAN 
AGENCY 
120 Galena Ave. 
Ph. 284-339 1 
EVENINGS 
Walt Mueller 288-1893 
Don Ray mond 384 -6 87 6 
Way ne H ershberger 288-2171 
Marg Kerz 284-6862 


OPEN HOUSE 


SATURDAY & SUNDAY 
FEBRUARY 3 AND 4 — HOURS 1 TO 5 


LOCATION: 531 HEATHER LANE 
(BRINTON HIGHLANDS SUBDIVISION) 


DIRECTIONS: GO NORTH ON BRINTON AVE. TO 
HEATHER LANE, TURN RIGHT FOLLOW SIGNS 


o LAND OF LINCOLN o 


o 
19 ILLINOIS 6 8 
o 


Fast License Service 
Service by Northwestern License Service 
Dixon, III. 
PRICE 
$23,900 


On 7 5 -Ft. City Lot 
With 
All Im prov em ents 


J • Exciting Tri-Level 
V 
• Three Bedrooms 
A e 26 x20' Garage 
♦> • Enormous Rae Roam 
$ 
-f 
V REGISTER FOR DRAWING 
ON NEW HOME 
<♦ 
V 
No Obligation ... Need Not Be Present to Win 
V 
...------ 
£ 
1 BEELER & BEELER - BE1 I 


❖ 76 GALENA AVE. 
DIXON, ILL B H B I ♦> 
PHONE 288-4444 
m m m m 
i 


THE FASTEST, MOST COMPLETE 
AND DEPENDABLE LICENSE AND 
TITLE SERVICE IN THE AREA 


READY TO SERVE YOU ALL YEAR 


Monroe ‘Mac” McDowell D.B.A. 
NORTHWESTERN LICENSE 
V , 
SERVICE 
SERVING NORTHWESTERN ILLINOIS °°! 


PHONE 284-2015 
J ohn Roe and Don Maronde, Auctioneers 
Holcomb State Bank, Clerk 
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Spanish-American 
Veterans Back 
Gen. Hershey 


By STAN BENJAMIN 
Asso ciated Press Writer 


WASHINGTON 
(AP) — They 
were all v o lu nteers in their war 
back in 18 9 8 and they do n’t co t­ 
to n to the antics o f y o u ng nien 
who do n't want to serv e in to ­ 
day ’s war in Vietnam. 
As Jam es H. McElro y . adju ­ 
tant general o f the United Sp an­ 
ish War Veterans, will tell y o u . 
the 9,90(1 liv ing v eterans o f t h e 
Sp anish-American War rank p a­ 
trio tism, Americanism and re­ 
sp ect fo r the flag high amo ng 
the v irtu es. 
“ I ’ll tell y o u . we’re all behind j 
Gen. Hershey , he’s right,” Mc­ 
Elro y 
v o lu nteered 
in 
a 
tele- 
p hrne interv iew, referring to Se­ 
lectiv e Serv ice Directo r Lewis 
B. Hershey , who has su ggested 
sp eedy indu ctio n o f y o u ths who 
v io late the law while o p p o sing 
the draft. 
“ There’ll be a day o f recko n­ 
ing,” 
McElro y co ntinu ed. 
“ In 
o u r day , it was ‘My co u ntry , 
right o r wro ng,’ 
We 
were 
all 
v o lu nteers in the Sp anish-Amer­ 
ican War. No w y o u ng fello ws 
are try ing to get o u t o f serv ing 
their co u ntry and are fo rming 
belligerent gro u p s.” 
“ We can’t p u ll o u t o f Viet­ 
nam .” he said. “ And I’m talk­ 
ing fo r the who le damn o rgani­ 
zatio n 
when 
I 
say 
that. 
We 
fo u ght that o u t at o u r last co n­ 
v entio n.” 
McElro y , 8 6. heads an o rgani­ 
zatio n who se members are. o n 
the av erage, slightly o lder than 
he is. 
The av erage wo u ld be a little 
higher, 
he 
ex p lained, 
ex cep t 
so me members 
were o nly 
14 
when they entered the Nav y as 
ap p rentices in 18 9 8 , 
and they ’re 
o nly 8 3 no w. 


As might be ex p ected, their 
main co ncerns 
no w 
rev o lv e 
aro u nd 
p ensio ns 
and 
medical 
benefits fo r tlv emselv es and the 
wido ws o f their dep arted co m­ 
rades. 
A 
p ensio n 
bill 
Co ngress 
p assed last y ear was a great 
v icto ry , McElro y said, and the 
b a t t l e fo r it to o k far lo nger than 
t h e Sp anish-American War. 


The 
war 
lasted 
o nly 
three 
mo nths. Sp ain abando ned Cu ba 
and ceded Pu erto Rico , Gu am 
and the Philip p ines to the Unit­ 
ed States. 
So me 
4 5 8 .000 
Americans 
serv ed in the war. Tho se still 
liv ing 
are 
almo st 
the 
o ldest 
American 
v eterans, 
p redated 
o nly by two v eterans o f the In­ 
dian 
wars—Frederick 
Fraske, 
9 8 , 
o f Chicago , 
and 
Rcginals 
Bradley , 100, o f Oakland, Calif. 


The last v eteran o f the Civ il 
War died in 19 5 9 . 
The Sp anish-American bro th­ 
erho o d is in its twilight. 


“ Its lines are steadily gro wing 
thinner, and the tram p o f its 
co lu mn 
is 
with 
ev er-lessening 
tread,” say s an ano ny mo u s trib­ 
u te circu lated by the o rganiza­ 
tio n. 
Bu t tho u sands o f them hav e 
liv ed to see the Cu ba who se in­ 
dep endence they help ed to se­ 
cu re tu rn 
against 
the United 
States. Do they no w regret help ­ 
ing Cu ba so lo ng ago ? 
“No . we’re 
no t 
so rry 
abo u t 
it,” said McElro y . “ We’re ju st 
kind o f p ro u d that we did su ch a 
sho rt jo b o f it.” 


To Observ e 
Y o utli Sunday 


WALNUT - Yo u th Su nday will 
be o bserv ed Su nday at the Wal­ 
nu t First Christian Chu rch. 


In the ev ening. Terry Do wling 
and Go rdo n Whitehead will be 
gu ests o f the Chi Rho and CYF at 
7 p m. Do wling is a stu dent in the 
Div isio n o f Vo catio nal Rehabili­ 
tatio n Pro gram, No rthern Illino is 
Univ ersity , DeKalb. Whitehead is 
an instru cto r in the p ro gram. The 
to p ic fo r discu ssio n will be “Ho w 
Deaf Perso ns Wo rship .” 


Co ffin-Makers 
Busy in Saig o n 


Ambo y Church 
Plans Made 


By P E T E R ARNETT 
SAIGON 
(AP) 
- The o nly 
sho p s 
o p en 
in 
Saigo n 
to day 
were the co ffin makers. Bu si­ 
ness was brisk. 
Watchfu l Vietnamese so ldiers 
sto o d 
gu ard 
as 
the 
artisans 
wo rked bu sily to meet the de­ 
mand resu lting fro m the dev as­ 
tating battles that hav e swep t 


WEST 


NORTH (D) 
A A 8 2 
¥ 10 5 
♦ A J 8 3 2 
* A J 8 
EAST 
A J 10 9 3 
A Vo id 
¥ 6 4 3 
¥ K Q J 8 7 2 
♦ 9 5 
♦ Q 10 6 
A 7 5 4 2 
A K Q 1 0 9 
SOUTH 
A K Q 7 6 5 4 
¥ A 9 
♦ K 7 4 
A 6 3 
Bo th v u lnerable 
West 
No rth 
East 
So uth 


Tasmania, the island state o f 
the Co mmo nwealth o f Au stralia, 
was o nce called Van Diemen's 
Land. 


Trick Three Is End Play 


By Oswald and James Jaco by 


In ru bber bridge y o u alway s 
want tru mp s to break. In du p li­ 
cate p lay a bad tru mp break 
tends to sep arate the men fro m 
the bo y s. 


So u th wins the heart lead with 
his ace and lay s do wn the king 
o f tru mp s fo r the start o f what 
sho u ld be a ro u tine o p eratio n in 
du mmy p lay . Bu t East sho ws 
o u t and So u th mu st take a new 
| lo o k at the hand. 


He can p lay two mo re ro u nds 
o f tru mp s 
and 
go 
after dia­ 
mo nds, bu t if the defense is o n 
its to es and East ho lds the q u een 
[and two o ther diamo nds, that 
line o f p lay will giv e the de­ 
fense a chance to co llect o ne 
trick in each su it. 
The alert declarer sho u ld go 
back to the bidding and decide 
that the o dds are that East will 
ho ld ev ery missing high card. 
He will rem em ber that East bid 
o ne and three hearts while West 
kep t p assing and that East was 
v u lnerable. 
In that case, there is a simp le 
bu t elegant so lu tio n to the p ro b­ 
lem 
o f 
making 
the 
co ntract. 
So u th can end p lay East. 
Usu ally an end p lay is asso ­ 
ciated with the last few tricks 
o f a hand. This end p lay to o k 
p lace at trick three. So u th led 
o u t his nine o f hearts. East was 
o n lead and was end p lay ed with 
ten cards in his hand. A heart 


1 4 
1 
¥ 
Pass 
2 A 
3 ¥ 
Pass 
Pass 
Pass 
Op ening lead—¥ 6 


1 A 
4 A 


| lead wo u ld allo w So u th to dis­ 
card o ne o f his lo sers and ru ff 
I in du mmy . 
A 
diamo nd 
lead 
wo u ld giv e away his diamo nd 
I trick. The o nly lead left to East 
was o ne o f his high clu bs, so he 
led the q u een. 
This gav e So u th a chance to 
go wro ng, bu t So u th knew what 
to do . He ju st let East ho ld that 
trick and then p ro ceeded to sho w 
East his hand in o rder to sav e 
time. E ast and West were reas­ 
o nable p eo p le and co nceded the 
rest o f the tricks ex cep t fo r 
West’s su re trick in the tru mp 
su it. 


(Newsp ap er Enterp rise Assn.) 


acro ss 
the 
su bu rbs 
o f 
So u th 
Vietnam’s cap ital this week. 


All o ther sho p s and bu sinesses 
in the city o f three millio n p eo ­ 
p le 
hav e 
been 
o rdered 
clo sed 
du ring the crisis. The p o p u latio n 
was to ld to stay indo o rs u nder a 
2 4 -ho u r cu rfew. 


Vietnamese 
p o lice 
and 
so l­ 
diers fired 
into the air to break 
u p kno ts o f cu rio u s by standers 
that gathered o n so me streets. 
Ro ads leading to many go v ern- 
met and U.S. bu ildings in the 
heart o f the city were blo cked 
o ff. • 
Cars and tru cks p u lled u p at 
the 
half 
do zen 
co ffin 
sho p s. 
Tearfu l 
relativ es 
lo aded 
the 
bro wn v arnished bo x es, deco rat­ 
ed with highly co lo red religio u s 
sy mbo ls. 
No o fficial co u nt has been giv ­ 
en o f the nu mber o f civ ilians 
killed in the fighting. The three 
main p u blic ho sp itals rep o rted 
mo re than 
100 dead in 
their 
mo rgu es. 
Sco res 
mo re 
were 
kno wn to be inside the blo cks o f 
sq u atters’ shacks and refu gee 
ho u ses dev asted by mo rtar and 
helico p ter fire o n the no rthwes­ 
tern and so u thwestern o u tskirts 
o f the city . 
Hu ndreds o f dead Viet Ceng 
lay in the city ’s alley s. There 
were no co ffins fo r them, o nly 
i co mmu nal 
grav es 
o u tside the 
| city . 
Hu ndreds 
o f 
civ ilians 
hav e 
been wo u nded in the fighting. 
The medical directo r o f the Sev ­ 
enth Day Adv entist Ho sp ital o n 
o ne edge o f Saigo n, 
Dr. Jess C. 
Ho lm, said: “ We hav e 40 beds 
fo r 
75 
p atients. 
We 
hav en’t 
tu rned any o ne away . We’ll p u t 
them in the chap el at the back 
o f the ho sp ital if we hav e to .” 
Mo st o f the wo u nded civ ilians 
were being taken to the two 
p u blic ho sp itals still o p en. At 
no o n 
to day 
fighting 
raged 
aro u nd the largest p u blic ho sp i­ 
tal, Cho Ray , in Cho lo n, the 


AMBOY — The Pilgrim Dau gh­ 
ters o f the Co ngregatio nal Chu rch 
made p lans fo r the annu al Wo rld 
Day o f Pray er Serv ice at the 
meeting held with Mrs. Fred Nic­ 
ho lso n 
Thu rsday 
ev ening 
with 
Mrs. J. M. Kcay and Mrs. Ly man 
Rambo as assisting ho stesses. 


Mrs. F. M. Vau ghan will lead in 
dev o tio ns, reading fro m Ro man’s 
8 . and giv ing a sho rt meditatio n. 
Mrs. Ro bert Shafer, p resident, an­ 
no u nced the gro u p wo u ld be the 
ho st fo r the Wo rld Day o f Pray er 
serv ice which will be held in the 
Co ngregatio nal 
Chu rch. 
S h e 
named Mrs. Fred Nicho lso n and 
Mrs. William Kant as co -chair­ 
man to arrange the p ro gram fo r 
the day . They will meet Fcb.9 , at 
7:3 0 p .m. with rep resentativ es o f 
o ther chu rches. 


Shafer gav e a meditatio n o n 
help ing o thers and the Material 
Aids chairman anno u nced mo re 
p o stage stamp s are needed and 
the Chu rch Wo rld Serv ice tru ck 
wo u ld v isit Dix o n March 9 th and 
u rged members to co llect artic­ 
les to be sent at that time, es­ 
p ecially blankets. Old white shirts 
were so licited to be made into 
ho sp ital go wns to be sent to a 
ho sp ital in Africa. 
Fo llo wing the bu siness sessio n 
the gro u p ex changed Valentines 
and names o f my stery sisters 
were rev ealed. 


Po llutio n Interest 
Really Co mes Aliv e 


CHICAGO (AP) - State wa­ 
ter p o llu tio n agencies hav e no t, 
u ntil 
recently , 
been 
p ro p erly 
discharging 
their 
du ties 
and 
o nly no w hav e ex p ressed inter­ 
est in antip o llu tio n 
measu res, 
an o fficial o f a p o llu tio n abate­ 
ment so ciety said to day . 


William 
A. 
Riaski, 
ex ecu tiv e 
directo r o f 
the Izaak 
Walto n 
Leagu e 
o f A m e r i c a , 
said, 
. . The reco rds o f state agen­ 
cies were mo st no table fo r their 
medio crity 
between 
19 2 7 
and 
19 62 . 


Chinese q u arter, 
and p atients 
co u ld no t be mo v ed inside. 
Military and civ ilian 
am bu ­ 
lances began to mo v e into so me 
o f the dev asted slu m areas to 
seek o u t civ ilians wo u nded as 
lo ng as two day s ago . 
One 
co nv o y 
o f 
fiv e 
am bu ­ 
lances sp ed thro u gh the center 
o f the city , p acked with wo u nd­ 
ed. 
Snip er fire co u ld still be heard 
in the center o f Saigo n, and p o ­ 
lice and so ldiers were nerv o u s. 
Refu gees p o u red in fro m the 
western su bu rbs. 


The finback whale can mo v e 
thro u gh the water at a sp eed o f 
30 miles an ho u r. 


“ The p erio d between 19 62 and 
19 6P has y et to rev eal mu ch 
mo re in the way o f actu al ac­ 
co mp lishment 
tho u gh 
it 
has 
been no ted so me hav e finally in­ 
dicated co nsiderable interest in 
the jo b they were su p p o sed to 
hav e been do ing fo r these many 
y ears,” Riaski said. 


Riaski’s rem arks 
were 
p re­ 
p ared fo r deliv ery at a co nfer­ 
ence o f rep resentativ es o f Wis­ 
co nsin, Michigan, Illino is, Indi­ 
ana and federal agencies who 
are co nsidering way s to clean 
u p p o llu tio n in Lake Michigan. 


“ Unco u nted billio ns o f wo rds 
hav e been written and sp o ken 
abo u t clean w ater in the p ast 46 
y ears,” Riaski said. “ The need­ 
ed ingredient is ‘actio n’ and no t 
mo re wo rds regardless o f ho w 
sincere they might be. 
“Clean w ater is a u niv ersal 
benefit and it is likewise ex ­ 
tremely imp o rtant to the co ntin­ 
u ed su ccess and gro wth o f this 
natio n. Let’s get the jo b do ne 
and no t waste mo re time talk­ 
ing abo u t the best way to do 
it,” Riaski said. 
The Izaak Walto n Leagu e is a 
4 6 -y ear-o ld natio nwide o rganiza­ 
tio n o f citizens dedicated to the 
p ro p er u se o f America’s natu r­ 
al reso u rces. 
W. F. Carbine, regio nal direc­ 
to r o f the Bu reau o f Fisheries, 
to ld the co nferees Wednesday 
that the scenic, recreatio nal and 
fishing v alu e o f Lake Michigan 


faces a threat o f "swift and ear­ 
ly disaster.” 
“The o nly ho p e to sav e Lake 
Michigan as a v alu able fresh 
w ater reso u rce fo r all u ses is to 
institu te 
immediately 
a 
p ro ­ 
gram to treat all wastes to the 
highest degree 
p o ssible 
as 
a 
sto p -gap 
m easu re,” 
he 
said. 
“ Ultimately , all wastes m u st be 
div erted fro m drainage.” 


Two researchers at the Pacif­ 
ic No rthwest W ater Labo rato ry 
u rged 
o fficials 
Wednesday 
to 
cu t do wn o n the flo w o f h arm ­ 
fu l su bstances into the lake. 
Bo th warned o f nitro gen and 
p ho sp ho ro u s — nu trients they 
said feed algae which im p art an 
o bjectio nable taste and o do r to 
water. 
E rnest Premetz, dep u ty 
re ­ 
gio nal directo r o f the Bu reau o f 
Fisheries, said Wednesday that 
p o ssibly fewer nu mbers o f ale- 
wiv es will die and litter beaches 
this su mmer. 
The reaso n, he said, is that a 
samp ling sho wed the deaths o f 
the fish last y ear redu ced their 
p o p u latio n su bstantially . 


WSCS Meeting 
Is Planned 


AMBOY — The Wo men’s So ­ 
ciety o f Christian Serv ice o f the 
First Metho dist Chu rch will hav e 
a p ro gram o n The Delta Ministry 
at the mo nthly meeting to be held 
in the chu rch p arlo rs W'ednes- 
day afterno o n at 2 p .m. 
Mrs. Way ne Wacho lz will be 
p ro gram chairman and the stu dy 
to p ic fo r the day will be “We 
Mean To Stay ” and there will be 
a film o n the wo rk o f the Miss­ 
issip p i gro u p . 
The ho stess co mmittee is co m­ 
p o sed o f Mrs. O. N. Eckbu rg, 
Mrs. 
Charles 
Whitebread 
and 
Mrs. Jo hn Co nrad. 


There are 32 kno wn natu ral 
satellites in the so lar sy stem. 


DIXON NATIONAL BANK 


“ 
WHE R E M OR E P E O P L E SA V E T H A N A N Y O T H E R P L A C E IN 
” 
ANNOUNCES 
HIGHER INTEREST RATES 


EFFECTIVE FEBRUARY 1, 


OUR POPULÄR 3 MONTH AUTOMATICALLY RENEWABLE 
\ TIME CERTIFICATES 
OF DEPOSIT 
OF $5 ,000 OR MORE 


WILL EARN 


INTEREST ON THESE CERTIFICATES 
WILL BE PAID EACH 3 MONTHS 


s 


OUR POPULAR 3 MONTH AUTOMATICALLY RENEWABLE 
TIME CERTIFICATES 


OF DEPOSIT 
OF $1,000 UP TO $5 ,000 


WILL EARN 


AS OF JANUARY J, 19 68 
REGULAR 
PASSBOOK 
SAVINGS 


WILL EARN 


J Wk 


INTEREST ON THESE CERTIFICATES 
WILL BE PAID EACH 3 MONTHS 
WITH INTEREST 
PAID SEMI-ANNUALLY 


e ax m/ 
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W S ® * 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
WE’R E' A COMMUNITY BANK . . . AND PROUD OF IT! 


Marking 150 Years 
on the 
Nation’s Frontier 


ILLINOIS 68 is published February 4, 1968 as a supplement to these newspapers in Illinois: Alton Telegraph ■ Carbondale 
Southern Illinoisan ■ Champaign-Urbana Courier ■ Champaign-Urbana News-Gazette ■ Chicago Daily Defender ■ Chicago 
Sun-Times ■ Chicago Tribune ■ Danville Commercial-News ■ Decatur Herald-Review ■ DeKalb Daily Chronicle ■ Dixon 
Evening Telegraph ■ East St. Louis Metro East Journal ■ Edwardsville Intelligencer ■ Effingham Daily News ■ Freeport 
Journal-Standard ■ Galesburg Register-Mail ■ Jacksonville Journal Courier ■ Kewanee Star-Courier ■ LaSalle Daily News- 
Tribune ■ Lincoln Daily Courier ■ Moline Dispatch ■ Morris Daily Herald ■ Pekin Daily Times ■ Peoria Journal Star ■ 
Quincy Herald-Whig ■ Rockford Morning Star ■ Rock Island Argus ■ St. Louis Post-Dispatch ■ Springfield State Journal- 
Register ■ Sterling-Rock Falls Daily Gazette ■ The Sunday Booster ■ The Sunday Journal ■ The Sunday Star ■ Waukegan 


News-Sun ■ Woodstock Daily Sentinel 


How in the world 
can you reach the 
fantastic city of 
the Sun Stone? 


Httlttl kWLMk 


Hop in your car and drive there. The large and fascinating Sun 
Stone from the old Mormon Temple is just one of many historic 
artifacts on display in Nauvoo State Park, in Nauvoo, Illinois. 
You've never heard of Nauvoo, Illinois? It has one of the most 
remarkable histories of any city of America. The Mormons head­ 
quartered there from 1839 to 1846. Then French Icarians 
moved in to try their theory of communistic living. Today much 


of the past waits for you at the Nauvoo Museum and the State 
Park. And most of the old city is now being restored. 
Illinois is loaded with surprises. Historic and scenic areas are 
everywhere. How do you find them? Hop in your car and drive 
there. Discover America—and “As You Travel Ask Us*." 
Who says you need a week for a family vacation? 
Standard Oil Division, American Oil Company 
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Published by Andrew C. Quale and Associates, 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois 
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State Senator Hudson R. Sours, Peoria 
State Senator Thomas A. McGloon, Chicago 
State Representative Paul J. Randolph, Chicago 
Secretary: Gene H. Graves, Director, Department 
of Business and Economic Development, Illinois 
Members: 
William K. Alderfer, State Historian, Springfield 
J. W. Cook, President, Illinois Bell Telephone 
State Representative Lawrence DiPrima, Chicago 
Patrick H. Hoy, President, Material Service Corporation 
Goffrey Hughes, Executive Director, Southern Illinois Inc. 
State Representative Henry J. Hyde, Chicago 
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State Senator Richard R. Larson, Galesburg 
State Representative Edward Lehman, East St. Louis 
Daniel MacMaster, Director, Museum of Science and Industry 
Miss Virginia L. Marmaduke, Pinckneyville, Illinois 
State Senator Edward McBroom, Kankakee 
State Senator Robert W. McCarthy, Decatur 
State Senator Tom Merritt, Hoopeston 
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We of the State of Illinois and its agency, the 
Illinois Sesquicentennial Commission, are as 
proud of its illustrious sons and daughters, 
past and present, as we are of our other resources, 
natural, industrial, artistic and educational. Here in this 
publication is gathered a sampling of Illinois talent 
and enterprise, brought together as a tribute to 
the Twenty-first State on its 150th birthday. 
We are grateful to the men and women, companies and 
associations, communities and organizations 
that have jointly made ILLINOIS 68 possible. 


OTTO KERNER, GOVERNOR 


RALPH G. NEWMAN, CHAIRMAN 


He can concentrate on the important things. . . like making that shot. . . because things are pretty good for his parents. 


Illinois is thriving. He’s probably not aware of it, but many private companies play an important part in this prosperity. 


And in laying the groundwork for his future. Companies like Prudential. We help all the marble shooters 


in Illinois . . . and their families, too. . . in many ways. 


In addition to providing insurance protection for one person in every four in Illinois, 


we have more than a billion dollars invested in the state’s future. Our investments help finance farmers, 


enable local businesses to expand, and provide money for building homes, factories, apartments and office buildings. 


In so doing, we create new jobs from one end of the state to the other. 


I 
We’re proud to help in making Illinois a great 


I* ) 
place for marble shooters. 
Prudential Understands. 
the PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Mid-America Home Office 
Prudential Plaza, Chicago, Illinois 60601 


Life Insurance • Health Insurance • Annuities • Group Insurance • Group Pensions 
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/nsufe this John Deere world headquarters in Moline, Illinois, 
and throughout the Deere organization, you'll find imaginative, 
idea people working on solutions for tomorrow's problems. 


Impatient people who aren't satisfied with today's 
answers. 


Exploring the possibilities of yield-doubling hybrid 
wheat and triticale—a man-made feed grain of the 
future. Of remote-control tractors. Of plows that 
stir the soil with sound waves. 


Our company was built on an idea—a revolutionary 
steel plow developed by John Deere 131 years ago 
in his Illinois blacksmith shop. 


Five generations of idea people have since built 
Deere into a strong, vibrant company—the world 
leader in its job. That job is power. Tractors and 


equipment for those who work the land—in 
construction; in forestry; in materials handling; 
in dozens of industries; and, most of all, in farming. 


Farming is the world's biggest business. It's 
bigger than steel—bigger than autos—bigger than 
both combined. The American farmer paces the 
world with his amazing productivity, and the 
Illinois farmer leads the nation in total production 
of field crops. 


The people who work the land have helped us 
triple our volume in just the past ten years. They've 
turned John Deere into one of the world's 
comparatively few billion dollar companies, 
and their needs are growing. 


John Deere people are growing, too. 
We’re confident they will continue to 
measure up. They are our 
"special advantage." 


The original John Deere house and reconstructed blacksmith shop 
in Grand Detour, Illinois, are open May 1 to Nov. 1. Visitors are welcome. 


gire 
Illinois 


credit 


W e have given more mortgages to 
more Illinois citizens for more homes 
than anyone else in the state. A nd 
that even includes the Homestead A c t ! 
Start saving for your ow n home at 
the Big One. You can no matter 
where you live in Illinois, by mail. You'l 
be joining the over 141,000 smart, 
secure, and satisfied savers w h o are 
building their future, and the 
future of Illinois, at First Federal. 
W e pay 4 % % on passbook savings. 
Dearborn at Madison 
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1968 Calendar 
FEBRUARY, 1968 


February 
1-29, 
Northfield, Illinois Arts 
Council 
exhibition 
"C h ic a g o 
Artists, 
New Trier Township H igh School West. 


February 3, Springfield, Lincoln Academ y 


ceremony and dinner. 


February 4-23, Decatur, Exhibition 
A n ­ 
nual Central 
Illinois Exhibit" featuring 
Decatur are a artists, Decatur Art Center. 


February 5-9, M endota, Illinois Arts C ou n ­ 
cil exhibition "Illin o is Artists." M endota 


Public School. 


February 7, Lebanon, Dickens Fellowship 
celebrates Dickens' Birthday with a Sesqui- 


centennial program . 


February 7, Lincoln, 103rd Convocation of 
Lincoln C olle ge . M ajor address on Lincoln 
an d the Sesquicentennial. 


February 7, Quincy, $1.50 Days. 


February 
7-29, 
Deerfield, 
Illinois 
Arts 
Council exhibition "Photos by Sie ge l and 


Siskin d," D eerfield H igh School. 


February 9-10, Lincoln, $1.50 Sale s and 
d isp lays 
of 
early 
advertisements 
and 
products. 


February 9-10, U rb an a, 12th A nnual String 
Orchestra 
Sesquicentennial 
Roundtable 
Conference, University of Illinois. 


February 9-13, Charleston, Dram a depict­ 
in g city's selection as county seat, Eastern 
Illinois University. 


February 9-13, C h icago , Sportsmen's V a c a ­ 
tion 
a n d 
Trailer 
Show, 
International 
Am phitheater. 


February 10, Bishop H ill, Sm orgasbord at 
the O ld C olon y Schoolhouse. 


February 10, Rockford, Kantorei Boys Choir 
p e rfo rm a n c e 
of 
N o rm a n 
L u b o ff/W in 
Stracke Sesquicentennial C an tata "F ree­ 
dom C ountry" at East H igh School. 


February 10-March 17, Sprin gfie ld, Ex­ 
hibition "Forty Years of Illinois Paintings, 
1928-1968," G a lle ry , Illinois State Museum 


February 11, Danville, Lincoln's Birthday 
O p e n House at Verm ilion County Museum. 


February 11, Quincy, Quincy Senior H igh 
School Sesquicentennial W inter B an d C o n ­ 
cert. 


February 11-23, U rb a n a , Exhibition " Illi­ 
nois M in iature Room s" at Carson Pirie 
Scott a n d Com pany. 


February 12, The First Day of Issue cere­ 
monies for Illinois' commemorative post­ 
age stam p w ill be held at Shawneetown 
in G allatin County, site of the oldest Ill­ 
inois post office in continuous operation. 
Abraham Lincoln's birthday w ill also be 
honored with an address on "Lincoln, the 
Postm aster." 


February 12, M attoon, Lincoln's Birthday 
p rogram com m em orating the Lincoln-Doug- 
las debates. 


February 12, Mt. Carm el, Illinois D ay at 
public library with special book d isp lay 
a n d film "Lincoln in Illin ois." 


February 
12, Mt. Vernon, Tours of the 
A p p e lla te 
Court 
House 
where 
Lincoln 
p articipated in several trials. 


February 12, Sp rin g fie ld , A b rah a m Lincoln 
Association 
dinner, St. 
N ich olas Hotel. 


February 12, Toledo, P a ge a n t "Illin o is, 
150 Years Tow ard Tom orrow" at C um ber­ 
lan d H ig h School. Sq u a re dance follow in g 
perform ance. 


February 12, V a n d a lia , Lincoln's Birthday 
p ilg rim a g e to the O ld State House. Flag- 
raisin g a n d other ceremonies including 
tours of the state house. Evening program 
a n d dinner a t V a n d a lia H ig h School. 


F ebruary 12, W a b a s h River at Vincennes, 
Com m em oration of Lincoln's crossing into 
Illin ois in M arch, 1830. 


February 12, W h e a to n , W h e a to n H istory 
C lu b 
S e s q u ic e n t e n n ia l 
Tea 
honoring 


Shaw neetow n a n d Illin o is' commemorative 
p o stage stam p. 


February 12, W h e a to n , W h e a to n S t a m p 
C lu b Sesq u ice n ten n ial exhibit. 


February 12-17, Law renceville, Merchants 


Salu te to Lincoln a n d Sesquicentennial 
Sale. 
February 14, Evanston, Northwestern Uni 
versity School of M usic C om b in ed Glee 
C lu b s perform ance of N o rm an Luboff/W in 
Stracke Se sq u ice n te n n ial C a n ta ta "Free 
dom C ou n try" a t Lutkin H all. 


February 
15, 
G a le s b u r g , Knox C ollege 


Sesq u icenten n ial a n d Founders D ay Pro­ 
gram . 


F ebruary 15-17, D ecatur, Perform ances of 
"Lincoln at S p r in g fie ld ," M illik in Univer 
sity. 


February 17, Rockford, Sesquicentennial 
b an q u e t 
a n d 
release 
of 
new 
County 
History. 


February 
17, 
St. 
F r a n c is v ille , G e o rg e 
R ogers C la rk 
C a r a v a n 
retraces Clark's 
advance, e n d in g with reception at Amer 
icon Legion H all. 


February IS , N a tio n w id e — Prem iere net­ 
work telecast of " I Rem em ber Illinois," 
the 
Sesquicentennial 
Com m ission's 
special 
entertainm ent 
documentary. 


February 18-25, Lan sing, Illin o is Arts Court 
cil p h o to grap h ic exh ibition "The Illinois 
Lan d scap e ," Illia n a C h ristian H ig h School. 


February 
19-23, 
C h ic a g o , 
Illin ois 
Arts 
Council exhibition "Illin o is Artists," G o r d o n 


Technical H ig h School. 


February 24, S p rin g fie ld , Sesquicenten­ 
nial Sym phony B a ll sp on sored by Spring 
field Sym phony G u ild . 


February 25, Law renceville, Anniversary 


celebration of G e o rg e R ogers C la rk 's c a p ­ 
ture of the British at Fort Sackville on 
February 25, 1779. 


February 27-28, Peoria, B ra d le y U n i v e r ­ 
sity Theater's Sesq u ice n ten n ial children's 
production. 


February 28, Sciota, Sciota W om e n's Club 
Sesquicentennial p rogram . 


February 29-M arch 5, D a n ville , Exhibition 
"Illin o is 
M in iatu re 
Room s" 
at 
Carson, 
Pirie Scott a n d C om p an y. 
MARCH, 1968 


M arch 1-2, Peoria, Sesquicentennial C rip ­ 


pled C h ildren 's Luncheon a n d Style Show 
at Peoria Country Club. 


M arch 1-15, O a k Park, Illin ois Arts Council 
exhibition "C h ic a g o Artists," Tri-City S a v ­ 
ings a n d Loan Association. 


M arch 1-28, N orthfield, Illin ois Arts C o u n ­ 
cil exhibition "Photos by S ie g e l a n d Sis­ 
kin d," New Trier Tow nship H ig h School 
West. 


M arch 1-Decem ber 3, C h ic a go , Exhibition 
"E a rly Illinois U p To 1840," C h ic a g o His 
torical Society. 


M arch 
2, 
Quincy, 
Q u incy 
Civic 
Music 
Association 
Sesquicentennial 
program , 
Q uincy Jr. H ig h School. 


M arch 2, U rb a n a , University D a y m arking 
the C entennial of University of Illinois. 


M arch 3-24, Clinton, Illin ois Arts Council 


exhibition 
"Illin o is 
Artists," 
Fine 
Arts 
Center. 


M arch 4, Illinois Cities Charter D ay w ill 
be observed at the O ld State House in 
Vandalia, Fayette County. Honor w ill be 
paid those cities chartered by the Ill­ 
inois State Legislature w hile it w as in 
session at V an d alia, the state's second 
capital. 


M arch 
4-31, 
Jacksonville, 
Illin ois 
Arts 
Council p h otograp hic exhibition "T he Illi­ 
nois La n d scap e " M a c M u rra y C olle ge . 


M a rch 6-31, C h ic a g o , Illin o is A rts C o u n c il 
e x h ib itio n " C h ic a g o a n d Illin o is A rtists," 


Sun-Tim es D a ily N e w s B u ild in g . 


M a rch 7-9, P e o ria , Illin o is S tate C o n fe r­ 
en ce o f th e D A R p a g e a n t "F irst in Illin o is ," 


Pe re M a rq u e tte H o te l. 


M a rch 9-10, U rb a n a , U n iv e rsity o f Illin o is 
O p e ra C lu b a n d Sym phony O rch e stra p re ­ 
sent "T h e V is ita tio n ," A sse m b ly H a ll. 


M a rch 10, B e lle v ille , D e d ic a tio n o f new ly 
re sto re d h e a d q u a rte rs a n d m useum o f the 
St. C la ir C o u n ty H is to ric a l Society. 


M a rch 
10, Q u in c y , Ju n io r H ig h S ch o o l 
S e sq u ic e n te n n ia l S p rin g C h o ra l C o n cert. 


M a rch 11, F lo ra , S e sq u ice n te n n ia l o b se rv­ 
a n ce b y Business a n d P ro fe ssio n a l W o ­ 


m en's C lu b . 


M a rch 11-15, C h ic a g o , Illin o is A rts C o u n c il 
p h o to g ra p h ic e x h ib itio n "P e o p le in I lli­ 
n o is," G o rd o n T e c h n ic a l H ig h School. 


M a rch 11-23, P e o ria , E x h ib itio n "Illin o is 
M in ia tu re Room s" a t C a rso n P irie Scott 


a n d C o m p a n y. 


M a rch 17, C h ic a g o , S e sq u ice n te n n ia l St. 
P a trick's D a y p a ra d e . 


M a rch 18-29, B erw yn, Illin o is A rts C o u n c il 
p h o to g ra p h ic e x h ib itio n " P e o p le in I lli­ 
n o is," M o rto n H ig h S ch o o l a n d Ju n io r 


C o lle g e . 


M a rch 20-23, B lo o m in g to n , T e rra p in C lu b 
o f Illin o is W e s le y a n U n iv e rsity presents a n ­ 
n u a l w a te r show " A n Echo on the B re e z e " 
d e p ic tin g Illin o is history: M e m o ria l G y m ­ 


nasium . 


M a rch 22-23, U rb a n a , Illin o is S tate H ig h 
S ch oo l B a s k e tb a ll T o urnam en t a t U n iv e r­ 


sity o f Illin o is A sse m b ly H a ll. 


M a rch 23-31, C h ic a g o , S e sq u ice n te n n ia l 
W o rld Flo w e r a n d G a rd e n Show a t Inter­ 
n a tio n a l A m p h ith e a te r. 


M a rch 25, Lin co ln , "L in c o ln The S tu d e n t" 
D ay 
a t 
Lin co ln 
C o lle g e , 
w ith 
s p e c ia l 
student events. 


M a rch 27, Jo lie t, W o m e n 's C lu b S e sq u i­ 
c e n te n n ia l Fash io n Show a n d p re se n ta tio n 
to county o ffic ia ls o f 2 1 -star fla g . 


M a rch 29, C h a rle sto n , R eenactm ent o f the 
C h a rle sto n R iot a n d o f fic ia l o p e n in g o f 
the C h a rle sto n M useum . 
v 
M a rch 29, St. F ra n c isv ille , H is to ric a l p a g ­ 
e a n t " O n The B an ks o f The W a b a s h ." 


M a rch 2 9 -M a y 12, C h ic a g o , "7 1 st A n n u a l 
E x h ib itio n b y Illin o is A rtists", A rt Institute 


o f C h ic a g o . 


M a rch 3 0 , C h ic a g o , Sym posium "Illin o is 
in the 21st C e n tu ry ", D e P a u l U n iv e rsity 
C e n te r T heater. 


M a rch 31, Lin co ln , O p e n in g d a y o f Linco ln 
C irc u it M o n th , tre e -p la n tin g cerem ony in 
co m m em oration o f circ u it Lin co ln tra v e le d 


as a law y e r. 


APRIL, 1968 


A p r il 1-5, C h ic a g o , Illin o is A rts C o u n c il 
e x h ib itio n "P h o to g ra p h s b y S ie g e l a n d 
S is k in d ," G o rd o n T e ch n ica l H ig h Scho o l. 


A p r il 1-30, C h ic a g o , E x h ib itio n a t C h ic a g o 
H is to ric a l S o cie ty h o n o rin g 40th a n n iv e r­ 
sa ry o f D u S a b le M e m o ria l S o ciety, s p e c ia l 


p ro g ra m s on 3 rd a n d 7th. 


A p r il 
4-7, 
C h ic a g o , 
S e sq u ice n te n n ia l 
S ch oo l S cie n ce F a ir a t M useum o f Scien ce 


a n d Industry. 


A p r il 4-30, Elm hurst, Illin o is A rts C o u n c il 
p h o to g ra p h ic e x h ib itio n s , Elm hurst P u b lic 


L ib ra ry . 


A p r il 5, B lo o m in g to n , "S o n g s o f the P r a i­ 
rie S ta te ," m u sical p ro g ra m a t W a sh in g to n 
S ch oo l G ym nasium . 


A p r il 5, C h ic a g o , S e sq u ic e n te n n ia l concert 
o f 
n e w ly 
com m issioned 
w orks, 
D e P a u l 


U n iversity. 


A p r il 5-6, L in co ln , L o g a n C o u n ty H isto ry 
F a ir a t 
L in co ln 
C o lle g e . 
104th Illin o is 
C iv il 
W a r V o lu n te e rs R e -A ctiv a te d w ill 


p e rfo rm on 6th. 


A p r il 6-7, C a n to n , S e sq u ic e n te n n ia l Rock- 


h o u n d e r Show a t W a lla c e Park. 


A p r il 7, G a le s b u rg , Tree p la n tin g a n d 
la n d s c a p in g cerem o ny a t S a n d b u rg Pa rk, 
sp o n so re d b y C a r l S a n d b u rg A sso cia tio n . 


A p r il 8-26, C h ic a g o , E x h ib itio n "Illin o is 
M in ia tu re 
Room s," 
C a rso n 
P irie 
Scott 
a n d C o m p a n y. 


A p r il 10-26, G a le s b u rg , Illin o is A rts C o u n ­ 
c il e x h ib itio n "P h o to s b y S ie g e l a n d Sis­ 


k in d ," C iv ic A rt L e a g u e . 


A p r il 
12, 
L e b a n o n , 
L e b a n o n H isto ric a l 
So ciety m arks 126th a n n iv e rs a ry o f C h a rle s 
D ickens' o v e rn ig h t visit to M e rm a id Inn 
w ith S e sq u ic e n te n n ia l p ro g ram . 


A p r il 13, L e b a n o n , S e sq u ic e n te n n ia l tree- 


p la n tin g cerem ony. 


A p r il 14, A lto Pass, E aste r S u n rise services 
on B a ld K n o b M o u n ta in w ith a c irc u it-rid ­ 
in g p re a c h e r a n d o ld -fa s h io n e d hymns 
sung b y a costum ed ch o ir. 


A p r il 14-20, M t. C a rm e l, S p e c ia l Illin o is 
history b o o k d is p la y s a t p u b lic lib ra ry . 


A p r il 15, Ivan ho e, Fort H ill C o u n try H is­ 
to ric a l S o c ie t y p r e s e n ts "N o rth e a s te rn 
Illin o is 
1 8 1 8 -1 9 6 8 ," Ivan hoe C o n g re g a ­ 
tio n a l C h u rch . 


A p r il 
16-30, 
Ja c k s o n v ille , 
Illin o is 
A rts 
C o u n c il e x h ib itio n " C h ic a g o A rtists," M ac- 


M u rra y C o lle g e . 


April 11, Territorial Day commemorates 
the Act of Congross in l t l t which en­ 
abled the lllinais Territory to call a con­ 
stitutional convention in preparation 
for statehood and ostablishod tho pro­ 
sent boundaries of tho stato. 


A p r il 18-20, C h ic a g o , T e rrito ria l D a y c e le ­ 
b ra tio n . Illin o is S ta te H is to ric a l S o ciety 
m eets. S e sq u ic e n te n n ia l B a n q u e t o n 18th. 


A p r il 18-20, M a co m b , Illin o is S e sq u ice n ­ 
te n n ia l 
M u s ic a l, M a c o m b H ig h Scho o l. 


A p r il 
19, B e lle v ille , C o m m e m o ratio n o f 
S e sq u ic e n te n n ia l a n d a n n iv e rs a ry o f St. 
C la ir C o u n ty a t C o u rt H ouse S q u a re . 


A p r il 19-20, C h a m p a ig n , $ 1 .5 0 D ays. 


A p r il 19-20, Q u in c y , Q u in c y S e rv ice L e a g u e 
S e s q u ic e n te n n ia l 
F o llie s 
a t 
Q u in c y Jr. 


H ig h S ch o ol. 


April 19-21, Thu Sesquicentennial Sub­ 
bath week-end w ill be marked by special 
services in lllineis churches of all denem- 
inatiens in observance of the state's re­ 
ligious heritage. 


A p r il 21, J o lie t, P a g e a n t on im p a ct of 
C h ris tia n fa ith in Illin o is history a t H ig h 


S ch o o l a u d ito riu m . 


A p r il 26, Lisle , In a u g u ra tio n o f Illin o is 
H isto ry T ra il fe a tu rin g n a tiv e Illin o is trees 
a n d p la n ts a t M o rto n A rb o re tu m . 


A p r il 28 , Q u in c y , H is to ric a l S o cie ty o f 
Q u in c y a n d A d a m s C o u n ty o p e n house. 


M A Y , 1968 


M a y 
1, 
A u ro ra , 
M id -A m e ric a n 
C a n o e 
R ace, Fox R iver b e tw ee n E lg in a n d A u ro ra . 


M a y 1, L in co ln , Law D a y a t O ld P o stville 
C o u rt H ouse, co m m em oratin g o ld e s t court 
site o n Lin co ln 's E ig h th J u d ic ia l C ircu it. 


M a y 1, Q u in c y , Q u in c y Sym p ho ny O rch e s­ 
tra 
S e sq u ic e n te n n ia l 
con ce rt 
fe a tu rin g 


C o p la n d 's " A Lin co ln P o rtra it." 


M a y 3-5, Ja c k s o n v ille , Illin o is S e sq u ice n ­ 
te n n ia l 
S q u a re 
D a n ce 
F e stival 
a t the 
Y M C A B u ild in g . 


M a y 4 , L in co ln , O ld F a sh io n e d C o u rt D a y 
a t P o s t v ille C o u r t H o u s e a n d P o stville 
Park; re e n actm e n t o f o n e o f L in c o ln 's 
tria ls; o ld fa s h io n e d gam es; b e e f b a rb e - 


qu e. 


Santa Re stretches 
I L L I N O I S 
over 13,000 miles 


Illinois was 70 years young and growing when 
Santa Fe extended its tracks from out of the west 
to reach Chicago. 
That was an important occasion in the history 
of our company, for it established the eastern 
terminus of our railroad at a busy crossroad of 
our nation. 
In 1968 the Santa Fe will reach its 100th 
Anniversary while Illinois celebrates 150, and like 
this great state we regard our history as years of 
progress and development. 
Today, with the Super Chief heading our 
passenger fleet and modem freight trains speeding 
from our Chicago terminal, Santa Fe stretches the 
boundaries for Illinois industry, commerce and 
travel across 13,000 miles of the west and southwest 
all the way to the Pacific and Gulf Coasts. 


Sesquicentennial 
is a word he might not have understood. 


It would have, been hard for Rene Robert Caveher 
Sieur de La Salle to imagine the promise and future of 
the land he explored. Yet, more than 150 years later 
the streams and rivers he navigated and the wilder­ 
ness he battled have turned into a thriving, progres­ 
sive state more than ten million strong. 


Of course we’re proud of La Salle..................................... 


We’re even prouder of Illinois 


HAPPY ANNIVERSARY... 
WITH THE PROMISE OF MANY MORE 


N A T I O N A L B A N K 


135 South LaSalle Street • Chicago. Illinois 60690 


1968 Calendar 


M ay 4-6, Kankakee, Kankakee Art League's 
Spring Art Show "Life in Illinois," Civic 
Auditorium, Governor Len Small Park. 


M ay 4-26, Springfield, Exhibition "Am er­ 
ican Furniture" from Smithsonian Institu­ 
tion, Gallery, Illinois State Museum. 


M ay 5, Knoxville, Knox County Historical 
Sites, Spring Tour and opening day of 
season at Knox County Historical Sites 
Museum. 


M ay 6-11, Kankakee, Exhibition "Illinois 
Miniature Rooms" at Carson Pirie Scott 
and Company. 


M ay 8-12, Carbondale, Southern Illinois 
University Players present "O f Thee I Sin g" 
at Playhouse. 


M ay 9-15, Wheaton, Sesquicentennial art 
display and film "Illin o is S in g s' 
at 
Wheaton Public Library. 


M ay 10, Decatur, Reenactment of Lincoln's 
nomination as Republican candidate for 
President, presented by Theatre 7 Commu­ 
nity Theater Group. 


M ay 11, Kankakee, Kankakee County His­ 
tory Fair. 
M ay 11-12, Charleston, Outdoor exhibit 
on Court House lawn featuring scenes of 
early rural life by local artists. 


M ay 13-17, Chicago, Illinois Arts Council 
photographic 
exhibition 
"The 
Illinois 
Landscape," 
Gordon 
Technical 
High 
School. 


M ay 17, Lewiston, Tourist Club Sesqui­ 
centennial program. 


M ay 17-18, Geneva, "Carnival of Color" 
outdoor art show. 


M ay 17-19, Cairo, Alexander and Pulaski 
County M agn olia Festival centered around 
M agn olia Manor mansion and museum. 
Recreation, historical tours, fish fry. On 
18th a parade followed by the M agnolia 
Ball and selection of M agn olia Queen. 


M ay 17-22, Ottawa, Exhibition "Illinois 
Miniature Rooms" at Carson Pirie Scott 
and Company. 


M ay 18, Rantoul, Armed Forces Day Pa­ 
rade 
and 
troop 
review, Chanute Air 
Force Base. 


M ay 18, Rock Island, Armed Forces Day 
parade and exhibition, Arsenal Island. 


M ay 18, Springfield, O ld Capitol Art 
Fair, Lincoln Home Mall. 


M ay 19, Danville, Founders Day celebra­ 
tion, Vermilion County Museum. 


M ay 19, Greenup, Cumberland County 
G enealogical Society annual open house. 


M ay 19, Lombard, Lilac Parade honoring 
the Sesquicentennial. 39th Annual Lilac 
Festival opens on M ay 3 or 10 depending 
on blooming conditions. 


M ay 
19, 
Winnetka, 
Sesquicentennial 
spring music festival, New Trier East High 
School. 


M ay 
19-31, Jacksonville, Tours of Eli 
Bridge Company, last Ferris W heel manu­ 
facturer in the United States. 


M ay 19-31, Jacksonville, Tours of Gover­ 
nor Joseph Duncan home, erected in 1834. 


M ay 19-31, Jacksonville, Exhibition "Illi­ 
nois 
Paintings, 
Drawings 
and 
M aps," 
Strawn Art Gallery. 


M ay 19-June 6, Decatur, Exhibition "Por­ 
traits of Americans" from IBM Corporation, 
Decatur Art Center. 


M ay 20, West Chicago, DAR Sesquicen­ 
tennial meeting in boyhood home of John 
"Bet-A-M illion" Gates. 


M ay 24, Chicago, Narrative play "America 
Discovered," 
DePaul 
University 
Center 
Theater. 


M ay 26, Lincoln, Ceremonies at Logan 
County Court House in honor of John 
Logan, founder of Memorial Day. 


M ay 26-June 2, St. Francisville, D isp la ys 
of antiques an d relics in store windows. 


M ay 29-June 4, Rockford, Exhibition "Illi­ 
nois Miniature Rooms" at Carson Pirie 
Scott and Com pany. 


M a y 30, M e m o rial D ay has special sig­ 
nificance for Illinois. The state claims the 
First M e m o rial D a y observance by order 
of G e n e ra l John A L o g a n , first com­ 
m ander of the G r a n d Arm y of the Re­ 
public. 
A m a|or c e lo b ra tio n w ill he held at 
W oodlaw n 
Cem etery, 
Carbondale, la 
Jackson Coanty, the site of the first Mem­ 
orial D a y services; an d w ill frature a 
parade and h istorical pageant. 


M ay 30, Rock Island, Sesquicentennial 
Memorial D ay parade and program, Na­ 
tional Cemetery, Arsenal Island. 


M ay 30, Tuscola, D ouglas County pageant. 


M ay 30-June 9, Belvidere,Official opening 
of Boone County Historical Society museum. 


M ay 31-June 2, Chicago, Combined Phila­ 
telic Exhibition of Chicagoland, featuring 
premiere of Illinois Postal History display, 
LaSalle Hotel. 
JUNE, 1968 
June 
1, Charleston, O pening of Tycer 
Museum, a 19-room house of 1850 vintage. 


June 1, Harvard, M ilk D ay parade and 
celebration. 


June 1, W heaton, O p ening day of Sesqui­ 
centennial Month and official opening of 
DuPage County Historical Museum. 


June 1-3, Taylorville, Spring Festival. 


June 1-7, M arion, Southern Illinois Power 
C o-O p tours of plant and boat trips around 
Lake of Egypt. 


June 1-23, Springfield, Exhibition "Phil­ 
lips Photographs of Illinois" and "Early 
Chicago 
Architecture" 
Gallery, 
Illinois 
State Museum. 


June 
1-August 31, Chicago, Exhibition 
"C h icagolan d in Pictures," Chicago His­ 
torical Society. 


June 7, Cham paign, O ld fashioned band 
concert, West Sid e Park. 


June 8, Jacksonville, Frank H all Diamond 
Jubilee Convention honoring inventor of 
Braille Writer, Illinois Braille and Sight 
Saving School. 


June 8-9, Calum et City, Dedication of 
replica of Illinois prairie house, Sand 
Ridge Nature Center. 


June 8-9, G ale n a, Spring tour of Galena's 
historic homes. 


June 9, Greenup, O fficial opening of 
Cumberland 
County 
Historical 
Society 
Museum in Carne gie Library. 


June 9, Shelbyville, Chautauqua. 


June 10, Springfield, G ard e n s h o w "Plants 
of Illinois' 150 Years," Lincoln Memorial 
Gardens. 


June 10-22, Randhurst, Exhibition "Illinois 
Miniature Rooms" at Carson Pirie Scott 
and Company. 


June 12-16, Harrisburg, Sesquicentennial 
celebration 
cen tered 
a ro u n d 
Saline 
County Historical Society Museum, parade 
and pageant. 


June 14, Cham paign, O ld fashioned band 
concert, W est Side Park. 


June 14, Danville, Flag D ay pageant, Salt 
Kettle. 


June 14, Farmington, Farmington Chapter 
of DAR sponsors Illinois State Flag pres­ 
entation, Public Library. 


June 14, Springfield, Flog Day parade, 
ceremony and military band concert. 


June 14-16, Bloomingdale, Flag W eek­ 
end, depicting Illinois under four flags. 


June 15-18, Spring Valley, Spring Festival. 


June 15-August 31, Monticello, Illinois 
Pioneer Heritoge Center, presents "Eight 
Plays That G rondpa Loved." 


June 16, Charleston, Father's Day cere­ 
monies and wreath laying, Thomas Lincoln 
s tomb in Shiloh Cemetery. 


June 16, Danville, Danville Art League 
Sidewalk Show. 


June 16, Lincoln, Lincoln Logon Circuit 
Day, Court House. Tour of county's historic 
sites and places of interest. 


June 17-21, Salem, 85th Annual Soldiers 
and Sailors Reunion and Carnival. 


June 18-24, Jerseyville, Conducted tours 
of P. D. Cheney Home. 


June 19, Macomb, Sesquicentennial tours 
of historic McDonough County sites. 


June 20, Virginia, Cass County Historical 
Society Sesquicentennial Dinner, Virginia 
Country Club. 


June 20-22, Elgin, Hiawatha Pageant, 
Cam p Big Timber. 


June 20-22, McHenry, County Art Fair. 


June 21, Cham paign, Old-fashioned band 
concert. West Side Park. 


Juno 22, V oedalio, Literary Day, Cem- 
m eiaoratiag early lllie o is publishers and 
w riters. O raad L'lvee at the O ld State 
House sponsored by the State Depart 
m eat of Parks aad Mem orials w ill fea­ 
ture candlelight dinner and m usical 
entertainm ent. 


June 23, Macomb, McDonough County 
Historical Society Sesquicentennial Ban­ 
quet. 


June 24-29, Cuba, Fulton County Soldiers 
and Sailors Reunion. 


June 25-30, Sullivan, Eight performances 
of "U ncle Tom's C abin," Little Theater on 
the Square. 


June 26-27, Rockford, Boy Scout Indian 
Jamboree, Sinnissippi Park. 


June 27, Rockford, Special Sesquicenten- 
niol concert by Rockford Symphony O r­ 
chestra. 


June 27-29, Geneva, Swedish Festival and 
Parade. 


June 27-July 6, Edens Plaza, Exhibition 
"Illinois Miniature Rooms" at Carson Pirie 
Scott and Company. 


June 
28-29, 
Middletown, 
Homecoming 
Sesquicentennial Day marking M iddle­ 
town's 134th birthday. 


June 28-29, Newman, Summer Festival, 
old-time celebration and Douglas County 
Pageant. 


June 28-July 6, Hinsdale, Sesquicenten­ 
nial celebration "Plank Road to Railroad" 
featuring historical pageant, 4th of July 
parade, carnival and street dance. 


June 29-July 4, Griggsville, Western Illi­ 
nois Fair. 


June 29-September 15, Springfield, Ex­ 
hibition "North Mississippi Valley Art­ 
ists," Gallery, Illinois State Museum. 


June 30, Areola, Douglas County Pageant, 
Rockome Gardens. 


June 30-July 5, Marshall, Clark County 
Fair. 


J1HLY, 1968 


July 1 -4, Dixon, Petunia Festival. 


July 1-4, Johnston City, 4th of July cele­ 
bration with fireworks display depicting 
the Birger-Shelton G a n g shoot-out in the 
days of Prohibition. 


July 1-4, Savonna, River Days. 
I 


July 1-6, Casey, Town and Country Fair. I 
Eastern Illinois Horseshoe Tournament, I 
July 4. 
I 


July 1-6, Jacksonville, Tours of M organ I 
County Court House to commemorate the I 
100th anniversary of the restored build- I 
ing. Closed July 4. 
I 


July 1-31, Chicago, Exhibition "Illinois 
I 
Paintings and Crafts", University of Chi- I 
cogo. 


July 1-31, Chicago, Exhibition "Lorado 
Taft— Posthum ous E x h ib itio n ", Midw ay 
Studios, University of Chicago. 


July 1-31, DuPage County— Sesquicenten­ 
nial Month in the county's forest preserves. 


July 2-4, Mt. Morris, Freedom Bell celebra­ 
tion with parade, orations and queen con­ 
test. 


July 3, Rock Island, Fireworks display, pub­ 
lic school stadium. 


July 3-4, Quincy, Boat races on Mississippi 
River. 


July 3-21, Peoria, Exhibition "The Amer­ 
ican F la g " from Smithsonian Institution, 
Lakeview Center. 


July 4, The Illinois Sesquicentenaia! Com­ 
m ission's 4th o f Ju ly celebration w ill bo 
hold a t Keskeskie State Park in Ran­ 
dolph County, site of Illinois* first capi­ 
ta l. Day-long celebration "Illinois Under 
Five Flags" w ill feature dram a, m usical 
progra ms, special orations, giant fire­ 
works 
display, 
distinguished 
guests 
from a ll the nations represented in Kas- 
kaskia's history w ill be honored. 


July 4, Bishop Hill, Parade, baseball tour­ 
nament, horseshoe competition, fireworks, 
C a llith u m p ia n a n d g u id e d tours of 
Oxpojke Trail. 


July 4, Cham paign/Ur bona. Freedom Pa­ 
rade featuring Chanute Air Force Base 
Band. 


July 4, Chicago, American Legion cele­ 
bration, Soldiers' Field. 


July 4, Chicago, O ld fashioned 4th of July 
celebration, Chicago Historical Society. 


July 4, Danville, All church bells ringing 
in honor of Independence Day. 


July 4, Franklin, Annual Franklin Burgoo, 
soup cooked in giant outdoor kettles. 


July 4, Havana, Illinois Sesquicentennial 
River Parade and fireworks display. 


July 4, Mt. Carmel, " A Day in History" 
presented by Mt. Carmel Cham ber of Com­ 
merce. 


July 4, Mount Pulaski, Old-fashioned 4th 
of July celebration centered around Mount 
Pulaski Court House where Lincoln prac­ 
ticed law. 


July 4, Shelbyville, Chautauqua. 


July 4-6, Corbondole, Southern Illinois 
University P la ye rs present " C h ic a g o , " 
Playhouse. 


July 4-6, Fort Mossoc State Pork, Massac 
County Sesquicentennial Commitee will 
present a historical pageant. 


July 5-6, Tampico, Homecoming. 


July 5-6, Thompsonville, Homecoming. 


July 6, Sterling, Whiteside County Sesqui­ 
centennial Square Dance Festival. 


July 7, Jerseyville, National Antique Auto 
Show, Jersey County Fairgrounds. 


July 7, Pinckneyville, Parade and Sesqui­ 
centennial Queen Contest to mark open­ 
ing of Perry County Fair. 


July 7-13, Jerseyville, Jersey County Fair 
and tours of P. D. Cheney Home. 


July 7-13, Vienna, Johnson County Sesqui­ 
centennial celebration, homecoming and 
carnival. 


loo bad. 
Simplicity 
has 
had it 


Yesterday your kids learned simple multiplication 
tables, chemists knew only 82 elements, and you heard 
music from a crystal radio. 
Today your kids learn the set theory of the new 
math, chemists have another 21 elements to work with, 
and you hear stereo from a multi-speaker, micro­ 


circuitry radio. 
Today, on the personal level, life is a lot more 
complex, too. M ore involved. Even a little confusing. 
That's why C N A ’s taking another look at our 
whole operation— making it more complex even— 


if it makes life simpler for you. 


*"C7VA FINANCIAL CORPORATION 


Continental Center, Chicago, Illinois 60604 


Continental Casualty Co.; Continental Assurance Co.; American Casualty Co. of 
Reading, Pa.; National Fire Insurance Co. of Hartford; Transcontinental Insurance 
Co.; Transportation Insurance Co.; Valley Forge Insurance Co.; Valley Forge life 
Insurance Co. 


Formerly Continental Notional American Croup 


Illinois 
an< 
Allis-Chalmers... 
a partnership 
providing capability 
...worldwide! 


Allis-Chalmers is proud to be a part of Illinois’ 150 years of growth. 
Our many thousands of employes in Deerfield, Springfield and 
Harvey build products to aid industrial growth around the world — 
and stimulate Illinois’ growth, too. In one year Allis-Chalmers expen­ 
ditures in its Illinois plant communities exceed $164,000,000 — an 
investment that finds its way into every sector of the state's econ­ 
omy. So chances are, Allis-Chalmers success is in some way involved 
with yours. We like to think our contribution is part of a statewide 
partnership — for progress. 
A ALLIS-CHALMERS 


a d v e r t is e m e n t 
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July 8-13, Fairfield, Wayne County Fair. 


July 8-13, Pinckneyville, 112th Annual 
Perry County Fair featuring Sesquicenten- 
nial Pageant and American Thresherman 
Association's annual steam engine show. 


July 8-13, Pinckneyville, World's largest 
dragline to be demonstrated at Old Cap­ 
tain Mine. 
July 10-17, Lewiston, 4-H Fair and Junior 
Show. 
July 10-October 13, Chicago, "Illinois Ses- 
quicentennial Exhibition", Art Institute. 


July 11-13, Carbondale, Premiere per­ 
formance of prize-winning Lincoln play 
resulting from contest sponsored by South­ 
ern Illinois University, Illinois State His­ 
torical Society and Abraham Lincoln 
Association. 


July 11-13, Erie, Homecoming. 


July 11-13, Fairview, Homecoming and 
Junior Livestock Show. 


July 11-17, Hillside, Exhibition "Illinois 
Miniature Rooms" at Carson Pirie Scott 
and Company. 
July 12, Marshall, Old-fashioned ice cream 
supper and band concert, Court House 
lawn. 


July 12-14, Atkinson, Tractor Pull. 


July 12-14, Bloomingdale, "Red, White 
and Blue" patriotic weekend. 


July 12-18, DuQuoin, National Associa­ 
tion of Campers and Hikers Annual Camp- 
vention, DuQuoin State Fairgrounds. 


July 
13-14, 
Sublette, 
Sesquicentennial 
Pageant and antique parade. 


July 14, Atkinson, Rolle Bolle Tournament. 


July 14-21*, Farmer City, DeW itt County 
Fair. 


July 15, Annawan, Rolle Bolle Tournament. 


July 15, Melvin, Ford County Beauty Pag­ 
eant. 


July 15-17, Paris, 4-H Fair and Livestock 
Exposition. 
July 15-20, Martinsville, Agricultural Fair. 
Old-Timers Day on 17th. 


July 16, Arthur, 4-H Livestock Show, square 
dance and art club exhibit. Douglas 
County Pageant, 7:30 P.M. 


July 17-19, Macomb, 4-H and Junior Show 
with Sesquicentennial trophies for Grand 
Champion Steer, Barrow and Market Lamb. 


July 17-20, Arthur, Douglas/Moultrie 
County Fair, Arthur Fairgrounds. 


July 18-20, Stewardson, Homecoming. 


July 19-20, London Mills, Homecoming. 


July 19-20, Wyanet, Wyanet Summer Fes­ 
tival. 
July 19-21, Taylorville, Christian County 
Agricultural Fair. 


July 19-21, Beecher City, 4-H and Home­ 
coming Fair, Beecher City Park. 


July 19-21, Elkhart, Homecoming celebra­ 
tion featuring hay rack rides and Sunday 
services at grave of Illinois Governor Rich­ 
ard Oglesby, St. John the Baptist Chapel, 
Elkhart Cemetery. 


July 21, Mt. Carmel, Sweet Corn Festival 
of Southern Illinois. 


July 21-27, Paris, Edgar County Fair and 
Sesquicentennial Day. 


July 21-28, Benton, Franklin County Fair. 


July 21-31, Quincy, Adams County Sesqui­ 
centennial Celebration. 


July 22-27, Lewiston, Fulton County Fair. 


July 22-27, Oblong, Crawford County Fair 
and Mardi Gras. 


July 23, 25, 27, 28 & 30, Petersburg, Per­ 
formances of Sesquicentennial prize-win­ 
ning Lincoln play, New Salem State Park. 


July 24-26, Havana, 4-H and Junior Fair. 


July 24-28, Cambridge, County Fair fea. 
turing 1900 Farmstead Display, steam en­ 
gine and thresher exhibit and corn picking 
contest. 


July 25-26, Morrisonville, Homecoming. 


July 25-30, Quincy, Exhibition "Illinois 
Miniature Rooms" at Carson Pirie Scott 
and Company. 


July 26-27, Bath, Homecoming. 


July 26-27, Ham pshire, O ld Fashioned 
Days. 


July 26-27, Mason City, Homecoming. 


July 
26-27, 
Sullivan, 
Moultrie/Sullivan 
Fair, 4-H Center. 


July 26-30, Crescent City, Iroquois County 
4-H Fair. 


July 27, Bone G ap , Edwards County 
Chowder. 


July 27, Golconda, Pope County Historical 
Pageant "From Sarahsville to '68" pre­ 
sented on outdoor stage. 


July 27, Murdock, Douglas County Pag­ 
eant. 


July 27, Shelbyville, Old Fiddlers Contest. 


July 27-August 1, Decatur, Macon County 
Fair. Presentation each evening of "The 
Golden Prairie" historical drama. 


July 28, Union, Schwabenfest. 


July 28, Woodstock, VJ Day parade and 
pageant. 


July 28-30, Jewett, Homecoming and his­ 
torical parade. 


July 28-August 3, Charleston, Oldest con­ 
tinuous Illinois county fair at site of 4th 
Lincoln-Douglas debate. Tours of Lincoln- 
Douglas Debate House. July 28 is Sesqui­ 
centennial Day. 


July 29-August 2, S helbyville, Shelby 
County 4-H Fair. 


July 30-August 3, East Moline, Rock Island 
County Fair. 


July 30-August 4, Kickapoo State Park, 
Eastern Illinois Fair. 


July 30-August 4, Knoxville, Knox County 
Fair. 


July 31-August 4, Grayslake, Lake County 
Fair. 
July 31-August 5, Olney, Richland County 
Fair. 
AUGUST, 1968 


August 1-3, Highland Park, Dollar and a 
Half Days. 
August 1-3, Melvin, 4-H Fair. 


August 1-4, Woodstock, County Fair. 


August 1-7, Rockford, Fun Week, County 
Fair and Experimental Aircraft Associa­ 
tion Fly-In. 


August 1, 3, 4, 6 & 8, Petersburg, Perform­ 
ances of Sesquicentennial prize-winning 
Lincoln play, New Salem State Park. 


August 2-7, Lincoln, Logan County Fair. 
Sesquicentennial Day on 6th. 


August 3, Albion, Edwards County Chow­ 
der. 
August 3, Golconda, Pope County histori­ 
cal pageant "From Sarahsville to '68" 
presented on outdoor stage. 


August 3-4, Hutsonville, Summer Festival 
on Wabash River. Catfish fry and fishing 
contests. 


.August 3-8, Altamont, Effingham County 
Fair. 
August 3-8, Kankakee, County Fair. 


August 3-8, Mendon, Adams County Fair. 


August 4, Olney, 4-H Junior Auction. 
August 4-5, Quincy, Quinsippi Golf Tour­ 
nament, Westview Golf Course. 


August 5, Benton, Sesquicentennial of Ben­ 
ton Primitive Baptist Church. 


August 7-11, Geneva, Kane County Fair 
Centennial Year. 


August 7-11, W arren, County Fair and 
Pageant. 


August 7-11, Monmouth, W arren County 
Prime Beef Festival featuring tractor pull 
and calf scramble. 


August 8-10, Avon, Sesqukentennial Fat 
Stock Show. 


August 8-18, Springfield, Exhibition "Pro­ 
fessional Mid-West Art Exhibition", Illinois 
State Fairgrounds. 


August 9-10, Elizabethtown, Annual H ar­ 
din County Hom ecom ing w ill fe o tu re 
square dancing and southern style bar- 
beque. 


August 9-18, Springfield, Illinois State 
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to Fair­ 
grounds on 9th. 


August 10, Peoria, Peoria County— O ld 
Settlers Picnic, Glen O ak Park. 


August 10, Chicogo, Bud Billiken Parade, 
South Park Avenue. 


August 10, Golconda, Pope County histori­ 
cal pageant "From Sarahsville to '68" pre­ 
sented on outdoor stage. 


August 10-11, Toulon, O ld Settlers W eek­ 
end. 


August 12-13, Mendota, Sweet Corn Fes­ 
tival. 


August 12-17, M oline, Exhibition "Illinois 
M iniature Rooms" at Carson Pirie Scott 
and Company. 


August 14-17, Morrison, W hiteside County 
Fair. 


August 14-18, Algonquin, Founders Days. 


August 15-17, Cissna Park, O ld Settlers 
Reunion. 


August 15-17, Golconda, Pope County 
Homecoming and Pope County Historical 
pageant "From Sarahsville to '68." 


August 
15-17, Joilet, 
Sesqukentennial 
Days window displays and exhibits. 


August 15-18, Clayton, Adams and Brown 
County O ld Settlers Centennial, Clayton 
Recreation Park. 


August 16-17, Farm er C ity, H o sp ita lity 
Days. 


August 16-20, Abingdon, Fall Festival with 
historical parade on 17th. 


August 17, Cham paign, Antique show and 
fle a market with special exhibits of early 
Illinois antiques: 


August 17, Lisle, Dedication of acreage re­ 
creating original Illinois prairie, Morton 
Arboretum. 


August 17, West Chicogo, Pageant "In 
O ld Turner Junction, A Story of a Railroad 
Town," Reed Park. 


August 17, West Salem, Edwards County 
Chowder. 


August 17-18, Greenup, Pageant "The 
Cum berland Road Remembers." 


August 17-18, Mt. Auburn, Homecoming. 


August 18, Sullivan, M oultrie County Ses­ 
qukentennial celebration, Wyman Park, 
dedication of new monument and histori­ 
cal pageant. 


August 18-24, Chicago, Lake Front Festival. 


August 18-24, Pleasant H ill, Pike County 
Fair. 


August 18-25, Princeton, Bureau County 
Fair. 


August 19-21, Savanna, 4-H Round-Up. 


August 19-23, G reenville, Bond County 
Historical Society sponsors antique store 
window displays and conducted tours of 
museum, Greenville Court House. 


August 19-24, G eorgetow n, V erm ilio n 
County Fair. 


August 19-24, Jonesboro, Union County 
Sesqukentennial pageant, Jonesboro Fair­ 
grounds. 


August 19-26, G reen u p, C um berland 
County Fair and Sesqukentennial Stock 
Show. 


August 20-24, V irginia, 4-H and Junior 
Fair. 


August 20-26, Jerseyville, Conducted tours 
of P. D. Cheney Home. 


August 21-22, Hillsboro, O ld Settlers 84th 
Annual Reunion. 


August 21-22, Rockford, Sesqukentennial 
G olf Classic. 


August 21-24, Cisne, Reunion. 


August 22-24, Mt. Carm el, Market Street 
S esq u icen ten n ia l celebration featuring 
steak dinners and suppers. 


August 22-25, New Salem State Park, Per­ 
formances of "Abe Lincoln in Illinois." 


August 22-25, Peotone, W ill County Fair. 


August 23, Springfield, Civil W ar Round 
Table banquet. 


August 23-24, Easton, Homecoming. 


August 23-25, Bloomington, American N o­ 
tional Rock Show, Illinois State Univer­ 
sity. 


August 24-25, Springfield, Illinois State 
Historical Society banquet and meeting. 


August 24, West Chicago, Pageant "In 
O ld Turner Junction, A Story of a Railroad 
Town", Reed Pork. 


August 24-25, Palmer, Bear Creek Home 
coming. 


August 24-25, Stonington, Homecoming. 


August 24-Septem ber 2, D uQ uoin, Du- 
Quoin State Fair featuring the Homble- 
tonian trotting classic on September 4 and 
Sesquicentennial Illinois Stake Race. 


August 24-Septem ber 2, Rock Island , 
W orld Softball Tournament, Douglas Park. 


August 24-September 28, Decatur, 4th An­ 
nual Festival of the Arts, Citizens N ational 
Bank. 


August 25, Springfield, O ld State Capitol 
celebration. 


August 25-27, Spring Bay, Melon Festival. 


August 25-September 4, Mazon, Grundy 
County Fair. 


August 26, Constitution Day commemo­ 
rates Illinois' Constitutional Convention 
at which the state's constitution was 
adopted, paving the way for statehood. 
Ceremonies will center around Spring­ 
field, nod the main f return of day w ill ho 
rodedication of newly restored Old State 
House at 10:00 A. M. 


August 26, Chicago, O pening day of Dem­ 
ocratic N a tio n a l C onvention, Interna­ 
tional Amphitheater. 


August 26-September 2, Aurora, Exhibi­ 
tion "Illinois M iniature Rooms" at Carson 
Pirie Scott and Company. 


August 27-September 2, Palestine, Pioneer 
Days celebration and parade. 


August 28-Septem ber 2, Z ion , Ju b ile e 
Days featuring carnival, water show, steer 
roast, pageant and fireworks. 


August 29, Payson, 75th O ld S ettlers 
Picnic. 


August 29, W indsor, Homecoming. 


August 29-30, West Chicago, Pageant "In 
O ld Turner Junction, A Story of a Railroad 
Town", Reed Park. 
August 29-September 1, New Salem State 
Park, Performances of "Abe Lincoln in llli- 
non. 


August 29-September 2, Pontiac, Annual 
Central States Threshermen's Reunion in 
Livingston County 4-H Park features out­ 
standing collection of old steam engines 
and threshing machines. 


The prairie demands ^\\\ 
two qualities above all \ 
others in those to whom 
it yields its riches... 
imagination and faith. 
One must be able to 
see what is not there, 
and believe in it 
and himself. Illinois 
is a great state because 
men and women of 
faith and imagination 
made it so. 


How rich is the prairie? 
For those who will dream, 
and work, and build, and 
save, there seems to be 
no end to its richness. 


TALMAN 
Federal Savings & Loan Associaton of Chicago 


5501 South Kedzie/Chicago. Illinois 60629/434-3322 
WORLD S LARGEST 
NEIGHBORHOOD SAVINGS INSTITUTION 


ADVERTISEMENT 
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Not long ago, one of our clients, a 
large food processing company needed 
more canning machinery when money 
was really tight. We suggested an idea 
that got them the machinery at a rate 
2°/o below the existing rate. The idea 
was for us to purchase the equipment 
ourselves. And lease it back to our client. 
Everyone agreed that was a good idea. 
And it was. But it was only one of many 
we have every day. 
So when you need ideas, why not try 
us? Our phone is (312) 621-5000. We 
serve thousands of people . . . but we 
serve them one at a time. 


American National Bank 
and Trust Company of Chicago • LaSalle at Washington 60690 
Phone (312) 621-5000 


Member FDIC ©1968, ANB 


August 30, Chicago, Armed Forces Foot­ 


ball Game. 


August 30, Kansas, Fish Fry and Home­ 
coming. 


August 
30-31, 
Mansfield, 
Homecoming 
Days. 


August 30-31, W apella, Bean Festival. 


August 30-S eptem ber 2, M en d ota, Tri- 
County Fair. 


August 30-September 2, Oregon, Ogle 
County Fair. 


August 30-September 2, Pana, Tri-County 
Fair. 


August 30-September 2, West Chicago, 
Carnival and Industrial Fair. 


August 31, Kewanee, Model-T Car Parade. 


August 31, Martinsville, 4-H Barbeque. 


August 31, Tuscola, Douglas County 4-H 
Pork Chop Barbeque, Ervin Park and 
Wheel and Dealer Square Dance. 


August 31-September 1, Kincaid, Home­ 
coming. 


August 31 -September 1, Nauvoo, The W ed­ 
ding of the W ine and Cheese and the 
Nauvoo Grape Festival. 


August 31-September 2, Beardstown, Flat 
bottom boat race in craft of Lincoln's time, 
down the Sangamon and Illinois Rivers 
ending at Beardstown. 


August 31-September 2, Elgin, Northend 
Businessmen's Annual Labor Day Festival, 
Trout Park. 


August 31-September 2, Golden, Corn 
Festival. 
August 31-September 2, Grayville, Annual 
Labor Day Festival with Sesquicentennial 
theme. 


August 31-September 2, Hoopeston, Sweet 
Corn Festival. 


August 31 -September 2, Kewanee, Hog 
Capital Barbeque Festival. 


August 31-September 2, Milan, Fall Festi­ 
val. 


August 31-September 2, Rock Island, 29th 
Annual Sauk and Fox Indian Pow-Wow, 
Black Hawk State Park. 
SEPTEMBER, 1968 


September 1, G alena, VFW Corn Boil. 


September 1-2, Kewanee, 200 M ile Model- 
T Road Race. 


September 1-2, Lincoln, Homecoming and 
rededication of city, commemorating Lin­ 
coln's christening of town with watermelon 
juice. Labor Day parade and free water­ 
melon. 


Septem ber 
1-7, M ario n , W illiam son 
County Fair. 


September 2, DeWitt, DeW itt County Fair. 


September 2, Edinburg, Labor Day picnic. 


September 2, Ingraham, Labor Day home­ 
coming. 


September 2, Sigel, Labor Day celebra­ 
tion. 


September 2, Springfield, O ld fashioned 
Labor Day parade and picnic. 


Septem ber 3 -6 , De Pue, N a tio n a l Out­ 
board Championship Races, Lake DePue. 


September 4, Andover, Founders Day fe a­ 
turing parade, ball game and fish fry. 


September 4-5, Arenzville, Arenzville Bur­ 
goo, with soup prepared in giant outdoor 
vats. 


September 4-6, Morris, Corn Festival. 


September 5-7, Pittsfield, Fall Festival. 


September 6-7, Marshall, Fall Festival fe a ­ 
turing parade, band concert and antique 
displays. 


September 7, Effingham, O ld Settlers Re­ 
union, Effingham Court House. 


September 8, Avon, Lions Club Sesquicen- 
tennial barbeque, Avondale Lake Club. 


September 9-14, Joliet, Exhibition "lllinoi« 
Miniature Rooms" at Carson Pirie Scoti 
and Company. 


September 11, Lacon, O ld Settlers Day 
with g ia n t p a ra d e a n d old-fashioned 
events. 


September 11-15, Addison, Sesquicenten­ 
nial Days celebration featuring carnival, 
square dance and beard contest. 


September 12-14, Lawrenceville, Sesqui­ 
centennial Fall Festival, Court House Lawn. 


September 12-14, Murphysboro, Annual 
A p p le Festival, G ra n d P a rad e , street 
dances, ap p le pie baking contests and 
Appletime Review. 


September 13-14, Liberty, Lions Club Fall 
Celebration. 


September 13-15, Assumption, Homecom­ 
ing. 


September 13-15, Bloomingdale, Histori­ 
cal pageant and displays. 


September 13-15, Hardin, Calhoun County 
Fair and Apple Festival. 


September 13-15, Okawville, Washington 
County Sesquicentennial celebration and 
Okawville Annual Agricultural and Wheat 
Festival. 


September 14, Bishop H ill, Old Settlers 
Day featuring pioneer craft demonstra­ 
tions and guided tours on the Oxpojke 
Trail. 
September 14, Chrisman, Annual Fish Fry. 


September 14, Ridgway, Annual Ridgway 
National Popcorn Farmers' Day in the Pop­ 
corn C apital of the W orld. Parachute 
jumps, horse show and free popcorn. 


September 14-17, Canton Friendship Fes­ 
tival. 


September 16, Beall Woods State Park, 
Patriotic picnic and nature tour. Bring box 
lunches. 
September 17, Chicago, State Department 
of Agriculture Forum "G rain Methods Yes­ 
terday and T o d a y ," C h icag o Board of 
Trade. 


September 19-21, Crossville, Annual Fall 
Festival. 
September 19-21, McLeansboro, Hamilton 
County Hom ecom ing P a ra d e , carnival 
and steam threshing demonstration. 


September 19-21, Tuscola, Old-Fashion 
Days including fish fry, pet parade and 
pancake sale. 


September 19-28, Chicago Heights, Ex­ 
hibition "Illinois M iniature Rooms" at Car­ 
son Pirie Scott and Company. 


September 20, Charleston, Reenactment of 
4th Lincoln-Douglas debate on the Charles­ 
ton Square at 7:00 P.M. Annual Old Set­ 
tlers Sidewalk Sale with merchants and 
citizens in old-fashioned costumes. 


September 20-21, Atlanta, Homecoming in 
City Park, with reenactment of Lincoln 
speech and Sesquicentennial Day on the 
21st. 


September 21, Danville, Reenactment of 
Lincoln-D ouglas D e b a te a t Verm ilion 
County Museum. 
September 21, D eca tu r, Downtown Art 
Fair, Central Park including Illinois his­ 
torical works of art. 


September 21, U rbana, 9th Annual Side­ 
walk Art Show. 


September 21-22, Cadw ell, "Yankee Ped­ 
dler Flea Market" at The O ld Store. 


September 21-23, Toledo, Fall Festival. 


September 21-November 3, Springfield, 
Exhibition 
"Illinois 
Craftsmen 
Biennial 
Show", G allery, Illinois State Museum. 


September 22, Mason City, Fall Festival. 


September 23-27, Springfield, Sesquicen- 
tenniol Convention of Illinois Federation 
of Labor and Congress of Industrial O r­ 
ganizations. 


September 23-October 5, Evergreen Plaza, 
Exhibition "Illinois M iniature Rooms", Car­ 
son Pirie Scott and Company. 


September 25, Clinton, 77th O ld Settlers 
Reunion. 


September 25-29, 
Springfield, 
Annual 
Meeting of The Manuscript Society. 


September 26, Lewiston, Homemakers Ex­ 
tension Sesquicentennial Crafts Day. 


September 26-28, Norris City, Annual 
Homecoming. 


September 27-28, A ltam ont, Schuetzen- 
fest, the Altamont Fairgrounds. 


September 28-29, G alena, Annual Fall 
Tour of historic homes. Market Days and 
performances 
of 
old fashioned 
melo­ 
drama. 


September 28-29, Prairie Run, Land of 
Lincoln Crafts Festival, New Salem Car­ 
riage Museum. 


September 29, Mattoon, Style show featur­ 
ing fashions of 150 years ago and today. 


September 29, Quincy, Open House at 
Historical Society of Quincy and Adams 
County, Historical Building. 


September 30-October 26, Decatur, Inter­ 
national Festival of the Arts, Citizens 
N ational Bank. 


OCTOBER, 1968 


October 
1-30, S p rin g fie ld , Exhibition 
"Early Scenes of Springfield," Springfield 
Art Association G allery. 


October 1-31, Galesburg, Historical dis­ 
play on Illinois history with emphasis on 
Lincoln-Douglas debates, Knox College. 


October 
3-4, 
Areola, 
"Horse 
Forming 
Days," Rockome Gardens with demonstra­ 
tions of corn shucking, plowing and plant­ 
ing. 


October 3-5, Enfield, Mule Days. 


October 4-6, Chester, Fall Tour and Meet­ 
ing of Illinois State Historical Society. 


October 4-6, South Beloit/Roscoe, Bassett 
Hound Show and Field Trials for Gover­ 
nor's Sesquicentennial Trophy. 


October 5-6, Inauguration Days mark I be 
150th anniversary off the first meeting of 
the Illinois State Legislature and the in- 
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first governor. Inaugural balls w ill be 
bold la a number of communities around 
the state. 


October 5, Charleston, Inaugural Ball, 
Union Ballroom, Eastern Illinois Univer­ 
sity. Square dancing and beard contest, 
McAfee Gym. 


October 5, Colum bia, Monroe County 
Sesquicentennial 
Committee 
Inaugural 
B all with old-time costumes at Turners H all. 


October 5, DuPage County, Sesquicen­ 
tennial Fall W alk along 27-mile Prairie 
Path. 


October 5, Itasca, O fficia l DuPage County 
Governor's Inaugurol Ball, Itasca Country 
Club. 


October 5, Springfield, The Governor's 
Mansion Benefit Dinner, Nell of Flogs, 


Centennial Building, will feature dis­ 
plays of the Illinois m ininture rooms 
commissioned by Carson Pirie Scott and 
Company; the Illinois Historic Paintings 
commissioned by Illinois Bell Telephone 
Company; and a special shewing of the 
Sesquicentennial 
Commission's 
new 
color film on Illinois "Tomorrow Is A 
Day." 


October 5-6, Pleasant Plains, C layville 
Crafts Festival featuring demonstrations 
of pioneer skills and crafts. 


October 5-27, M onticello, Harvest Moon 
Festival at Illinois Pioneer Heritage Center. 


October 6, Chester, Ceremonies at tomb 
of Shadrach Bond, Illinois' first governor. 


October 6, Knoxville, Autumn tour of Knox 
County Historical Sites. 


October 6, Mt. Carmel, Sesquicentenniol 
Fall Festival. 


October 6, Quincy, Annual meeting ond 
exhibition, Quincy Art Club. 


October 6-13, Elsah, School of Nations, 
Principia College. 


October 7-13, Jacksonville, Art Fair on 
grounds of Strown. Art G allery. 


October 8, Decatur, Decatur M unicipal 
Sesquicentennial Band Concert, Mosonic 
Temple. 


October 10-26, Evergreen Plaza, Exhibi­ 
tion "Illinois M iniature Rooms" at Carson 
Pirie Scott and Company. 


October 
11-12, 
Lawrenceville, 
Harvest 
Days. 


October 11-13, V andalia, Fall Festival 
and Corn Days. 


October 12, W ayne City, Bean Day. 


October 13, Arthur, Live pheasant shoot 
and bird dog fie ld trials, Sportsman Club. 


October 13, Joliet, Open House and dis­ 
play of historic Bibles at St. Peters Lu­ 
theran Church on the site of old Fort 
Nonsense. 


October 13-18, O blong, N ational Coon 
Hunters Association Annual Meet, Craw­ 
ford County Fairgrounds. 


October 17-19, Carmi, Corn Days. 


October 22, Beardstown, Flat bottom boat 
race from Chandlerville to Beardstown on 
Sangamon and Illinois Rivers. 


October 22, Joliet, Dedication of new W ill 
County Court House. 


October 22-23, Beardstown, A pple Butter 
Days at Ricther home, featuring demon­ 
strations of old-fashioned ap ple butter 
making in outdoor kettles. 


October 23-November 13, Johnston City, 
W orld Pool Tourney for Sesquicentennial 
Trophy. 


October 27-November 3, Edwardsville, 
Madison County Sesquicentennial cele­ 
bration including historic tours, art shows 
and antique sales. 


October 30-November 8, Yorktown Center, 
Exhibition "Illinois M iniature Rooms" at 
Carson Pirie Scott and Company. 
NOVEMBER, 1968 


November 3-9, Chicago, Childrens Book 
Fair at Museum of Science and Industry. 


November 3-17, 
Quincy, 
19th Annual 
Quincy Art Show, Quincy ^rt Club. 


November 11, Veterans Day in 196B has 
special significance since it is else the 
5©th anniversery ef the WerM War I 
Armistice. Throughout »be state veterans 
organizations will commemorate the 
event with parades and special cere­ 
monies. 


November 
17, Crab Orchard W ild life 
Refuge, Expanded Annual Fall Tour to 
parts of refuge ordinarily closed to public. 


November 22, Mt. Carmel, Historic dra­ 
matic presentation. Civic Theater. 


November 
29, 
Chicago, 
State 
Street 
Sesquicentennial Christmas Parade. 
DECEMBER, 1968 


December 3, Statehood Day and the cul­ 
mination of Illinois' Sesquicentennial 
Year marks the 150th anniversary of her 
admission to the Union as the 21st State. 
Illinois' public schools will mark the 
occasion with special convocations. 


December 3, Galesburg, Knox County 
Sesquicentennial Committee's Time C ap­ 
sule Ceremony. 


December 
3, 
Joliet, 
Sesquicentennial 
Statehood Day Dinner. 


Sinclair 
salutes 
Illinois 


For more than fifty years the Sinclair 
organization has been proudly and 
profitably associated with the Prairie 
State, contributing to its growth and 
sharing its progress. 
Illinois is a focal point of Sinclair 
operations supplying the energy and 
chemical needs of our modern, mo­ 
bile society. 
We are pleased to be part of the 
Illinois scene and look forward to the 
bicentennial in 2018. 


SINCLAIR OIL & GAS COMPANY 
SINCLAIR PIPE LINE COMPANY 
SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY 
SINCLAIR RESEARCH, INC. 
SINCLAIR PETROCHEMICALS, INC. 


Sinclair 
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Abraham Lincoln 


By Carl Sandburg 


In 1957 Carl Sandburg was asked to write a biogra­ 
phy of Abraham Lincoln as brief as the Gettysburg 
Address. It appeared in This Week magazine in 
February, 1958, along with a companion piece on the 
words of Lincoln, prepared by Ralph Newman. It 
has never appeared elsewhere in print. We think it 
appropriate in this Sesquicentennial year to present 
this tribute to a great Illinoisan by a great Illi­ 
noisan. 
B 
ORN February 12, 1809 near Hodgenville, Ken­ 
tucky, in a clay floor cabin, no windows and 
one door, Abraham Lincoln grew up in wilderness 
in summer barefoot, his winter footwear deerskin 
moccasins. 
Grammar, 
history, 
surveying, 
he 
learned from books alone, often by candle or wood* 
fire light. The family moved to Indiana, then to Illi­ 
nois, where the boy at 21 took up life at New Salem, 
pioneer hilltop on the Sangamon river. As a store­ 
keeper in New Salem, Lincoln was popular, well 
liked, but a business failure. Moving from New 
Salem to nearby Springfield, he there practiced law 
and spent most of his life. 
In politics he won office in eight out of eleven 
elections. Amid conditions requiring a “dark horse” 
candidate for President, he was elected and took 
oath of office amid the wild storm of a divided na- 
tion. He headed and directed the 1861-65 war of the 
northern states against southern secession and in­ 
dependence. His was the master mind of a conflict 
employing larger armies across a wider area than 
ever before in human history. If Washington 
achieved independence for the American republic, 
Lincoln was more than any other man the architect 
of the union. The chief memorial to him is a united 
nation and love and reverence of him among mil­ 
lions in America and in the family of man over the 
earth. More than 6,000 books and pamphlets have 
been written about him. 
His acts and utterances over fifty-six years of life 
are taken by man, the world over, as the best per­ 
sonal key to the mysteries of democracy and popu­ 
lar government. He is seen as a symbol of his na­ 
tion being truly “the last best hope of earth.” The 
marvelously mingled tragic and comic elements of 
his personality brought one comment: “Perhaps no 
other human clay-pot has held more laughter and 
tears.” 


Carl Sandburg: 
Tbe Prairie Years 


By Margaret Sandburg 


Tl/fY FATHER was often called “The Prairie 
XVI Poet,” and not merely because he was born 
and raised in a prairie town. None has written 
about the prairie with his understanding and appre­ 
ciation. He told of prairie haze “under the great 
gray rainsheds of the sky” (“Haze”); of cornfields 
where “comsilk creeps in the end and dangles in 
the wind” (“Laughing Corn”); of how “long wil­ 
lows drowse on the shoulders of running water” 
(“Prairie Waters by Night”). In what might be 
considered a psalm to the prairie, he wrote of 
“prairie-brown grass crossed with a streamer of 
wigwam smoke” and of “the call of a wild duck 
woven in greens and purples,” saying, “I have 
loved the prairie as a man with a heart shot full of 
pain over love” (“Prairie”). 
Some of his “Chicago Poems” were written in 
Wisconsin, when he and my mother lived there, 
working together in the war against tuberculosis, 
campaigning for Eugene Debs and Emil Seidel. Not 
long before I was born, he wrote “June,” about my 
mother planting salvias in the garden of their Mil­ 
waukee home. 
When he joined the Chicago Evening World, they 
made the move to Chicago. But it folded, so he went 
over to the Day Book, a battling little adless paper 
unafraid to criticize conditions. Poems came with 
some stories he covered, such as the death of Anna 
Imroth. When Harriet Monroe published a group of 
these in Poetry, it was a big push up. 
We moved to a little home in Maywood, with two 
large cherry trees and a garden in the back yard. 
Sometimes on Sunday afternoons, my father went 
for a spin on his bicycle out in the country. Literary 
friends often came out to visit him in the little May­ 
wood house where he wrote “Cornhuskers” and 
most of “Smoke and Steel.” 
When the war broke, the Day Book discontinued 
publication, and after a short interval he joined the 
Chicago Daily News. Altho he liked it there, a year 
later he went to Sweden as war correspondent for 
the Newspaper Enterprise Association. From there 
my father sent home the poems “Baltic Sea Fog” 
and “North Atlantic,” while my mother wrote him 
about the new baby girl, “the loveliest, winsomest 
ever was.” Back in this country, he worked with the 
N. E. A. in Cleveland, but late spring saw him again 


with the Daily News. June brought him the Poetry 
Society of America Award for “Cornhuskers.” 
It was an eventful year. He wrote to Edward 
Steichen in September: “Great times moving from 
Maywood to Elmhurst. Paula is having the time of 
her young life.” There were tall trees in Elmhurst, 
great lilacs, a garden, and two rows of grape­ 
vines. In back of the barn was a field where my 
father often brought his work, the typewriter on an 
orange box, thick pencils in his pocket. He called 
this set-up Crow Hut. Here he worked on the “Root- 
abaga Stories,” “Abraham Lincoln: The Prairie 
Years,” and more poems. He read the stories to us 
at the dinner, table, and we would clamor for our 
favorites. 
Visits to the far west called from his imagination 
some extraordinary poems—“Santa Fe Sketches,” 
“Slabs of the Sunburnt West,” and “Many Hats.” 
After “Good Morning, America” was published, we 
moved to the sand dunes of Michigan. These prairie 
years had seen five of his books of poety. Michigan 
would see the growth of “The People, Yes,” and 
the long work on “The War Years.” Long after, the 
mountains of North Carolina saw him write his last 
book of poems, “Honey and Salt.” 
Now he has returned to the home in Illinois where 
he was bom. On that October eventide by Remem­ 
brance Rock, someone referred to the “good Illinois 
black loam.” And I thought of the poem Sherwood 
Anderson liked so much, beginning: 
In the loam we sleep, 
In the cool moist loam, 
To the lull of years that pass 
And the break of stars. 


Gallant Men and Women 
of the Land of Lincoln 
By Everett M. Dirksen 
United States Senator from Illinois 
Gallantry—of spirit and of deed—has characterized 
the sons and daughters of Illinois thruout her mag­ 
nificent history. 
The selection of but a few examples of such gal- 
lantry, from among so many possessed of it so ad­ 
mirably, is difficult and exacting and, inevitably, 
unfair. 
The following have, therefore, been chosen not as 
superior to all others but, rather, as simply repre­ 
sentative of that splendid host of illustrious sons and 
daughters of the Prairie State who have given so 
much, by precept and by example, to the people of 
all America. 
Continued on page 18 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
A MAN of all generations—son of Illinois—Presi­ 
dent of the United States—Abraham Lincoln was 
cadi and all of these, but he was a great deal 
more as well. For this was a man of many parts, 
all of them human and most of them great. 
This was the politician who in 30 long years of 
devoted service in his party's ranks came to realize 
that politics, like life, is the art of achieving the 
possible and who learned, with the decay of the 
Whig Party, the turbulence of the Mexican War pe­ 
riod, and the onset of the Missouri Compromise that 
he had nothing whatever in common with political 
platforms whose planks were platitudes and with 
men of no discernible principle. 
This, too, was the husband and father whose home 
life was torn by strife and dissension and the tragic 
death of children. Yet it is not for us, now or ever, 
to judge Mary Todd Lindoln. The heart of a wife 
and the heart of a husband can best be known only 
to themselves and what a woman says to a m«i and 
what a man says to a woman should often, as the 
ancients knew, be written on the wind. It will be­ 
come us better to remember that Mary Tbdd and 
Abraham Lincoln sat fondly holding hands in a 
darkened box in Ford’s Theatre on the night of 
Good Friday, 1865. 
But this, too, was the President—the President 
and Commander-in-chief—devoted above all else to 
preserving the Union “with the dignity, equality and 
rights of the several states unimpaired.’* So he 
said; so he did 
And in so doing, he brought freedom to the en­ 
slaved. As he wrote in his annual message following 
the Emancipation Proclamation: “In giving free­ 
dom to the slave, we assure freedom for the free, 
honorable alike in what we give and in what we 
preserve.” 
This was Abraham Lincoln, politician, 
and father, President and Commander-in-Chief, 
martyr for all mankind. He was a man of such 
dimensions that he made all others seem small, 
though he would have been the very last to wish to 
do so. Those dimensions were not merely physical, 
not just the 6-feet-4 of him or the gaunt, bony frame 
of him, but the great soul and heart of him as well. 
For this was the Bible-reading lad come out of the 
wilderness, following a prairie star, filled with won- 
der at the world and its Maker, who all his life, boy 
and man, not only knew the 23d Psalm but, more 
importantly, knew the Shepherd. 
Now, in 1968, it seems possible that we shall never 
see his like again. This is a sobering thought, but it 
should be a kindling one. For upon us now, as a 
people, has been laid perhaps the greatest responsi­ 
bility any nation was ever asked to shoulder, yet 
certainly not greater than we can bear. Our days 
are no longer than were Lincoln’s, our night« are no 
darker, and if there is any difference between his 
time and this it lies in the tremendous advantage 
that is ours, that this son of Illinois stood so tall 
before us. 


STEPHEN A. DOUGLAS 
A “little giant” indeed! Short in stature but of ex­ 
traordinary intellectual capacity and nearly match- 
less political skill, Stephen A. Douglas, an adopted 
son of Illinois, was at all times and in all seasons 
gigantic in his influence among the citizenry of his 
day. 
The word “gallantry” runs like a recurrent theme 
thru both his personal and public life. Read again, 
with this regard, the text of his historic debates 
with Abraham Lincoln and note with approval, as 
you must, the fairness of his exhortations, his argu­ 
ments and his reasoning, whatever the degree of 
oratorical heat at a given moment. 
Recall, too, his unselfish support of Lincoln and 
his new administration to the very day and moment 
of the latter’s death. 


Stephen A. Douglas' devotion to the cause of 
Union, of freedom and of peace, was excelled by 
none in his time. As a thinking politician, a most 
eloquent orator and a statesman of high caliber, 
Douglas towers on the American scene of the mid­ 
nineteenth century. He was quick in his perceptions, 
sincere in intent and remarkably fearless in utter­ 
ance, a born leader of men. 
On the occasion of his final public speech, at the 
Wigwam in Chicago, Douglas made an eloquent 
appeal to every loyal American to stand by the 
Union then threatened wfth disaster and dissolu­ 
tion. The speech was delivered just a month before 
his dying day and its closing words were: “It is a 
sad task to discuss questions so fearful as civil 
war; but sad as it is, bloody and disastrous as I 
expect it will be, I express it as my conviction be­ 
fore God that it is the duty of every American citi­ 
zen to rally round the flag of his country.” How 
timely and how timeless an appeal in any period of 
conflict! 
Defeated and disappointed in some of his major 
efforts, principally achievement of the Presidency, 
Douglas nonetheless never despaired and altho he 
never reached the ultimate he sought he left a 
legacy of devotion, of probity and of inspiration that 
will long endure. 


JANE ADDAMS 
Compassion, competence, and courage—these are 
words so admirably descriptive of Jane Addams 
that one searches with difficulty for others that 
might do he- equal justice. 
By profession and dedication she has always been 
identified as a humanitarian and this, too, speaks 
eloquent volumes in her praise. Few, if any, women 
have labored so long or so selflessly or with such 
enduring impress as this remarkable lady—founder 
and director of Hull House, president for many 
years of the Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom and recipient of the Nobel 
Peace Prize. 
Despite the nobility of her purposes and endeav- 
ore in the founding of Hull House with her close 
friend, Ellen Gates Starr, she faced monumental 
obstacles in terms both erf misguided opposition and 
indifference. Regardless erf these momentary dis­ 
couragements, she persisted magnificently and over 
nearly 50 years made Hull House not alone a vi­ 
brant and helpful oasis in the desert of Chicago’s 
slums in her day, but established it so firmly and 
deeply that its influence and service have been 
wonderfully perpetuated. 
Her thoughtful writings—«‘Democracy and Social 
Ethics,” “Twenty Years at Hull House,” and “1116 
Second Twenty Years at Hull House”-reflect hot 
alone her sensitivity of mind and spirit but her very 
practical awareness of life’s ever-present realities 
especially as they confronted her and her associ­ 
ates amid the harsh slum conditions of her time. 
Certain it is that the name and achievements of 
Jane Addams and Hull House will be both synony­ 
mous and enduring. Equally certain will be the 
awareness and appreciation of generations past 
present and to come that as an example of gal­ 
lantly and accomplishment in dedicated service to 
her fellows, Jane Addams is almost without a peer 
Illinois’ pride in her and our obligation to keep 
flaming brightly the humanitarian torch she passed 
to us will abide for countless generations to come. 


MARSHALL FIELD 
Great merchant, generous philanthropist, good citi­ 
zen in every sense of that phrase—this was Mar­ 
shall Field. 
From the most modest of beginnings as a raw but 
hard-working young clerk, this fine son of Illinois 
advanced thru the years, with sheer hard work and 
inspired imagination, to a position of success and 
respect that have seldom been equalled in the an­ 
nals of American business. 


Mercantile, commercial, and civic honor came to 
the city of Chicago and the State of Illinois in great 
part because of the personal contributions made to 
them by this man. 
Imaginative in his merchandising, yes; unflagging 
in his determination to create and maintain for 
service to the public a magnificent mercantile 
house, yes; but with these also a personal inspira- 
tion to both young and old in the example and the 
precept he offered. 
The bedrock practicality of his business philos­ 
ophy was clearly represented in such pithy admoni­ 
tions to young and old as: Never give a note. Never 
buy a share of stock on margin. Never borrow. 
Never give a mortgage on your holdings. Hold all 
customers to a strict meeting of their obligations. 
Do business on a cash basis. Give the best quality 
for the least money. Sell on shorter time than com­ 
petitors. Try to sell the same grade of goods for a 
smaller price. Never speculate. 
Marshall Field’s public benefactions deserve 
recording in three categories: his superb personal 
example thruout his lifetime, his provision for pub­ 
lic purchase of high quality merchandise at reason­ 
able prices and his enduring, living monuments, the 
Field Museum, the Art Institute of Chicago, and a 
multiplicity of other splendid enterprises. 
Chicago’s and Illinois’ pride in Marshall Field is 
unbounding and abiding. 


FRANCES WILLARD 
“Her voice was ever soft, gentle, and low, an excel­ 
lent thing in woman.” And it proved to be, through­ 
out the years of her life, a most eloquent and per­ 
suasive quality. 
Of distinguished ancestry, Frances Elizabeth Wil­ 
lard, following her graduation from the Northwest­ 
ern Female Seminary, spent 13 years in a brilliant 
educational career before embarking upon the work 
which was to absorb her powers and engross her 
energies for the remainder of her life, the tem­ 
perance movement. To a remarkable extent be­ 
cause of her gift of oratory and talent for organiza­ 
tion, the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
achieved impressive momentum and made a mem­ 
orable mark upon the attitudes and mores of her 
time and thereafter. 
This daughter of Illinois possessed a marvellous 
intellectual and spiritual power, of which the chief 
ingredients were gentleness and strength and 
whether in persuasion of the receptive or in the 
confronting of harsh opposition, gallantry was the 
keynote of her every expression and her every en­ 
deavor. 
As has been true of few women in our history, 
she appreciated both the private and public im­ 
portance of education, organization, and eloquent 
persuasion and was extraordinarily capable of 
ringing all three to bear upon what she felt was 
H* great social problems of her day. 
Whatever the area of disagreement as to the 
merit and worth of Frances Willard’s crusade, it 
can never be denied that in sincerity of purpose and 
1 l(H» uled dedication of self, she towers immov- 
y in history as a woman of gallant will, 
ohn Greenleaf Whittier, in verses written to her 
memory after her death, identified lyrically the mo­ 
tive power of thiá extraordinary American: 
“She knew the power of banded ill, 
But felt that love was stronger still, 
And organized for doing good, 
The World’s united womanhood.” 


ULYSSES S. GRANT 
Dogged, dutiful, and durable are the words which 
appear best to identify Ulysses Simpson Grant, 
throughout his war years and those in which he 
3S President of ^ United States. 
When he left Illinois for active service at the out- 
Craná 
S f CiviI War’ ^ was simply “citizen 
’ although a graduate of West Point and a 
Continued on page 30 


To a Boy 
Growing Up . . . 


By John Bartlow M arlin 
Biographer of Adlai E. Stevenson, author of “Over­ 
taken By E ven ts” “Call It North Country” “Indi­ 
ana: An Interpretation,” and other works. 
T 
O a boy growing up in Indiana, as I did, Illinois 
seemed awesome. And rightly. For it is in fact 
the keystone in the vast arch of states spanning the 
mid-continent from the Alleghenies to the Rockies. 
This is the place, the central place. Lake Michigan, 
open to the Atlantic, washes it, and so do the Ohio 
and the Mississippi, rising in east and northwest and 
flowing to the southland sea. It is a big and pivotal 
piece in the continental structure. 
It was not geography, however, that drew me and 
countless others to Illinois 30 years ago. It was its 
vitality. This was, somehow, where America lived. 
Here was everything—or almost everything—good 
and everything—or almost everything—bad about 
America. This was where things happened. This 
was, in a later phrase, where the action was. And it 
still is. Nobody sleeps in Chicago. Even the Cubs 
almost awoke last year. 
During most of the last 30 years I have spent my 
time criss-crossing Chicago and downstate, and I 
think I have seen the best and the worst. I have 
never come upon it fresh after absence without 
marvelling at the beauty of Lake Shore Drive or 
sunset over the prairie on the way down to 
Springfield. The beauties, however, cannot erase the 
horrors—the horror of a coal mine disaster at 
Centralia that killed 111 men 20 years ago despite 
warning after warning that the mine was dangerous, 
the horror of the Chicago slums nearly ignored for 
more than 20 years and now on the edge of 
revolution. 
If you drive across the flat land of Indiana, or the 
rolling hills of Iowa, or Illinois prairie, the cattle you 
will see are on their way to the Chicago 
Stockyards—that is where they make the market. If 
you go to the iron ranges of Upper Michigan and the 
coal fields of southern Illinois, you will see 
mountains to fuel the South Chicago steel mills. If 
you drive through the grain fields of the Midwest, 
you will see beyond them the high gray tower of the 
grain exchange at the foot of La Salle Street in 
Chicago. All around the Midwest men are working in 
factories financed from La Salle Street. This is 
sheer economic 
power, 
one 
of the 
greatest 
concentrations on earth, and while it is concentrated 
in a few blocks of stone buildings in Chicago, it rests 
at bottom on the rich black soil and mineral veins of 
Illinois and her sister states. 
The fruits of such wealth can be glimpsed in the 
fresh-painted red barns and white farmhouses 
dotting the Illinois landscape. They can be glimpsed 
too in the opulent Chicago suburbs, where, on a 
summer’s evening, a little curl of smoke arises from 
a barbecue grill in each backyard. And they can be 
glimpsed in the new expressways crossing the state 
and cutting through Chicago. 
Few outsiders, probably, associate beauty—and its 
appreciation—with Illinois. But then, they have not 
seen the apple-blossomed hills near Anna in the 
spring, nor the frozen grandeur of Lake Michigan in 
dead winter, nor the golden woodlands toward 
Galena in the fall, nor the gentle Sangamon in 
Lincoln country in the summer. And they may not 
know that Chicagoans among all Americans first 
appreciated the beauty of French impressionist 
painting; or may forget that Chicago of all the 
Great Lakes’ big cities has saved its lakefront. [And 
may it so continue.] 
Illinois is a creative place, and Chicago a place 
hospitable to new and sometimes hostile ideas. It 
says much that Edgar Lee Masters and Carl 
Sandburg and Vacbel Lindsay were its poets, that 


Theodore Dreiser and James T. Farrell were its 
novelists, that a whole “Chicago school’* of jazz 
musicians made its music, and that some of the best 
of national stage and television today was first 
acclaimed in Illinois. 
But perhaps Illinois’ most remarkable contribution 
to American life has been in politics. One thinks 
immediately of Lincoln. One thinks immediately of 
vote fraud. Both are national institutions, both are 
identified with Illinois, and while Illinois can hardly 
claim to have invented ballot box stealing and 
stuffing, it certainly launched Lincoln. But there is 
more—much more. America’s political battles have 
been fought out in Illinois towns and Chicago’s 
streets, sometimes shamefully, sometimes heroic­ 
ally. The Mormons were driven from Nauvoo, and 
Elijah Love joy was murdered at Alton for his 
beliefs, and the Haymarket rioters were provoked 
on a Chicago street and then condemned on the 
flimsiest evidence in a Chicago cotrt. But set 
against this nobler things—Lincoln’s forthrightly 
denouncing slavery in a state and nation divided, the 
courage of John Peter Altgeld before the mob, 
Eugene Debs’ defiance at Pullman. Whatever the 
merits, all these were great national questions 
affecting vital national policy, and they 
to 
issue in the Illinois crucible. In our own t»»e we 
have seen the great debate of 1940 over the proper 
role of America—isolationist or no—in a world at 
war. The storm center of that debate was minofe. 
We have seen a downstate Illinois governor twice 
nominated in Chicago for the Presidency. And we 
know that the shift of a single vote in each precinct 
in Illinois [plus the loss of New Jersey by % 
Democrats] in 1960 would have put Richard Nixon in 
the White House. Today, Illinois remains crucial to 
the entire political process of the United States, a 
power center of politics to match its industrial 
power. 
By all this catalogue of greatness I do not mean to 
suggest that all is well in Illinois. Illinois, indeed, 
has much unfinished business. The most difficult 
question it faces is, quite simply: How are black and 
white going to live together [assuming that they 
are; and I think they must]. This question h»« 
troubled me, as it has many others, for a long tW 
It is a quarter century now since I began tramping 
the South Side and West Side slums, writing about 
their miseries—about the plight of Negroes [nobody 
knew how many] who lived in a single building so 
vast its populace comprised an entire precinct; 
about a night time winter tenement fire when 
mothers flung their babies out of windows; about a 
race hospitality, political leadership and courage. 
She will need them all, and more, to heal this 
deepest, most cruel and dangerous wound In the 
heart of America today, this racial wound. If she 
can do it, and I think she can, she will have lit a 
beacon to stand beside Lincoln’s in the heartland of 
America. 


Illinois: 
A Triangle on a Point 


By Irving Dilliard 
Journalist, Editor, Author 


Bone Gap, Wolf Lake, Deer Plain, Beaver 
Creek, Crab Orchard, Red Bud, Mountain Glen, 
Golden Gate, Mulberry Grove, Plum Hill, Alton 
Pass. 
A triangle, that’s what southern Illinois is—a tri­ 
angle that stands inverted on one of its points. 
Locating the two angling sides that come down to 
this point is easy. That’s like, as we say down in 
Little Egypt, shooting fish in a barrel 
Kamak, Thebes, Dongola, Eldorado, Corinth, 
Sparta, Palmyra, Epworth, Waterloo, Saratoga, 
Reno, Detroit, Mount Vernon, Bunker Hill. 
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The Mississippi River makes up the entire length 
of the side on the west. On the east it is the Wabash 
River and when the east side meanders off south­ 
like that side becomes the Ohio. Three rivers on the 
east and west and south. Simple. 
But saying just where the north side is; now that 
is something else again. Because coming down from 
the north there is no convenient river to tell you 
where Southern Illinois starts. And no one has been 
bold enough to put up highway markers to suggest 
even a mythical boundary line. 
Rising Sun, Oak wood, Stonefort, Flat Rock, 
Grand Tower, Grassland, Teutopolis, Metropo­ 
lis, Glen Carbon, Future City, Cave-in-Rock. 
Years ago you might hear somebody say that 
Southern Illinois began in “the county to the south.” 
The supposed point of this was that no county would 
own up to being in Southern Illinois hut pushed it 
off onto the next lower tier of counties. 
At best that had to be a poor kind of joke. For 
after a while you would run out of “counties to the 
south” and you would get down to the place where 
the east and west sides come to that point with 
Kentucky across the way. 
Oblong, Makanda, Sandoval, Pinkstaff, Hamel, 
Ozark, Liberty Prairie, Equality, Breeze, Dix, 
KeU, Crisp, Ware, Barr, Yale, Poag, Sims, 
Fruit, Cache. 
Yet worse than that, it was an ugly libel doubtless 
uttered by some jaundiced passer-through. No 
Southern Illinois native would have spoken such 
patent untruth. 
Some claimed—back in the days when Canteen 
Creek was full of swimming boles and boys in their 
birthday suits every summer and skaters and 
muskrat trappers every winter—that the dividing 
line was the B. and O. Railroad. Others allowed the 
boundary was the Vandalia Line before it got itself 
renamed the Pennsy. 
Vienna, Venice, Klondike, Delhi, Panama, Man­ 
chester, Glasgow, Alhambra, Palestine, Johan- 
nisburg, Galatia, Orient, Sorento, Sesser, Xenia. 
But either line would have left out Alton and Alton 
is where the martyred editor Elijah Parish Love joy 
set an eternal flame burning for freedom that has 
thrown its light across a century and more and 
far beyond Southern Illinois. 
Include Macoupin County and its storied court­ 
house and Blackburn College where boys and girls 
work for one another as well as their teachers? If 
you don’t, you forget there was a time when many 
Macoupin prairie-breaking farmers questioned the 
need of a Civil War and some might even have been 
Knights of the Golden Circle. 
Bachtown, 
Wartburg, 
Hillsboro, 
Otterviile, 
Summerfield, Villa Ridge, Grafton, S a i l o r 
Springs, Mill Shoals, New Design, West End, 
Richview. 
The straight of it is that Central Illinois doesn’t 
ever quite leave off and Southern Illinois doesn’t 
ever stake out its northern frontier. Below Jackson­ 
ville and Springfield, Decatur and Mattoon there is 
a generous belt of overlap and here and there the 
uppermost reaches of Egypt have their outposts in 
the land of the moundbuilders. 
Geographically the region may stand on a point, 
but it is solidly based in history and culture, in in­ 
dustry and a way of life. Here is Cahokia going all 
the way back to 1699. Here are Kaskaskia and Fort 
Massac, the trails of George Rogers Clark thru the 
wilderness, the training camp at the River of the 
Woods of two bold young Captains West, Lewis and 
Clark, Piggott’s Ferry at what became East St. 
Louis, and Gen. John A. Logan’s first Decoration 
Day Proclamation on behalf of the Grand Army of 
the Republic. 
Anna, Vera, Alma, Florence, Ava, Rosamond, 
Ina, lola, Addieville, Hazel Dell, Percy, Ray­ 
mond, Gordon, Ernst, Vernon, Huey, Milton, 
Irving. 


Here John W. Allen travels the back roads to 
gather his harvests of legend and lore. Here a na­ 
tive named Delyte Wesley Morris came back to be 
president of Southern Illinois University and make 
Carbondale and Edwardsville transforming centers 
through education and research and community 
service. Here are the bright pages of McKendree 
and Greenville, of Shurtleff and Ewing; the Salem 
of Bryan, the Fairfield of Borah, the Belleville of 
John Reynolds, the O’Fallon of William Holden. 
Cairo remembers when it was the headquarters of 
an unknown quantity named U. S. Grant who hid 
military genius behind scrub whiskers. Chester sits 
atop its bluff and watches the Natchez race the 
Robert E. Lee up Old Man River. Two score and 
more cities do the area’s business, among them 
Murphysboro and Harrisburg, Marion and Effing­ 
ham, Olney and McLeansboro, Carmi and Nashville. 
DuQuoin runs the Hambletonian for the horse- 
racing world. Centralia, Collinsville, Granite City, 
Mt. Carmel have worn the state’s basketball crown. 
Industry swings around the triangle from the Tri- 
Cities and their steel mills to Rosiclare’s fluorspar to 
Robinson’s candy bars with Benton’s coal out in the 
middle. Wild flowers bloom at Little Grassy in 
April, and willows float over the Big Muddy each 
summer. When October paints the panorama from 
Pilot Knob and the peaches ripen in Union County 
and the apples come down from Calhoun, Southern 
Illinois yields nothing in autumnal glory to any 
place any where. 
A good place to be, a good place to live. It 
couldn’t be otherwise with so many saints march­ 
ing around—St. Peter and St. Paul, S t John and 
St. Jacob, St. Libory, St. Rose, and Ste. Marie. 
Yes, and with so rich a heritage from the French 
and the Swiss, from the English and the Polish, the 
Italians and Balkans and Russians; the Czechs, 
Irish, and Scandinavians. 
One more quick glance around the map. Another 
fast roll call. 


Beaucoup, Fort Chartres, Renault, MiUstadt, 
Darmstadt, New Balden, Germantown, Hecker, 
Golconda, Brussels, Joppa, Highland, Nokomis, 
Madison, Zenith, Gilead, Omega. 
Omega but not the end. There will always be an­ 
other New Year’s Eve coming at Prairie du Rocher 
and the eggnog bowls on the holiday table and the 
fiddlers and singing bands under the winter night 
stars. 
Come on down and visit a while. 


A Salute To Egypt 


By H. Allen Smith 
Author of “Write Me A Poem, B a b y “Poor 
H. Allen Smith’s Almanack,** uP%g In A Barber 
Shop,** and other books. 
T 
HESE PEOPLE back East are sure dumb. 
Whenever I tell them I come originally from 
Little Egypt they get the idea that I was born in a 
distant land known to Huckleberry Finn as the (dace 
where Moses had an encounter with the Bulrushers. 
Very few of these dumb Easterners ever heard of 
Little Egypt as that triangular bottom portion of 
Illinois lying to the south irfUS 5 0 .^ ^ 
I spent my first six years in McLeansboro, the 
glittering capital of Hamilton County, a municipality 
to stand in glory beside Hong Kong and Honolulu 
and New York and Paris. [Pm trying to be 
complimentary—there are people who have accused 
me of being unnice to my native town.] My family 
heked with the Jet Set of McLeansboro and then 
Jdned the Beautiful People in Decatur but the 
pace was too heady. We traipsed on to Ohio. 
Chickens took me away from Illinois. My father 
got work slopping chickens in an Ohio poultry plant. 


Continued on page 22 


The biggest greenhouse in Illinois. 


Mostly what we grow is money. 
Then that money is trans­ 
planted, all green and healthy, 
into office buildings and fac­ 
tories, crops and livestock, 
schools and churches, housing 
developments and re-develop- 
ments. 
You can see the bloom of 
Continental's financial help 


from one end of the state to the 
other. In the skies. On the high­ 
ways. Continental loans to air­ 
lines, airports, railroads and 
trucking lines have helped to 
make Illinois the transportation 
hub of the nation. 
And we were a prime mover 
in attracting the huge Weston 
Atom Smasher to Illinois. 


Through our Area Develop­ 
ment Division, the largest of 
any bank in the State, many 
industries have come to Illinois 
to grow and thrive. Here to be 
serviced not by Continental 
alone, but by Continental and 
a complete network of Corre­ 
spondent Banks. 
Yes, Illinois is our home. And 


we’re proud of it. But this is 
only the beginning. Our activi­ 
ties reach far beyond the State 
line. Into every State in the 
Union. And on across the Seas. 
Wherever in the world you 
are, our financial resources and 
our knowledge are available to 
you. Your inquiry will be most 
welcome. 


One of the World’s Great Banks. 
CONTINENTAL BANK 
Continental Illinois National Bank and Trust Company of Chicago 
231 South La Salir Strrrt. Chicago. Illinois 60690 • Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Continued from page 20 
Yes, I said slopping. He spent his days pouring a 
soupy mash into long troughs which hung alongside 
“batteries” containing great hordes of chickens, and 
for this we departed the Land of Lincoln. I can just 
hear Charlie Feirich of Carbondale exclaiming, 
when he gets this news, “God bless chickens!” 
Many things have happened to Little Egypt since 
my departure. 
For one, it is no longer called “Little.” A 
magazine, the Egyptian Key, crusaded for years 
against two evils, [1], me, and [2], people who said 
“Little Egypt.” The magazine won, of course; I 
have been suppressed and, moreover, I am the only 
person alive who still calls Egypt little and I do it 
only when I’m in a dark closet with the door locked. 
The 
most 
important 
happening 
in 
modern 
Egyptian history, without question, was the arrival 
at Carbondale in 1948 of Delyte W. Morris. The 
entire Midwest and the entire nation [except these 
dummkopf Easterners] know what Delyte Morris 
has done as president of Southern Illinois university 
and coincidentally what he has done for the whole of 
Egypt. I mean Big Egypt. He has chased the 
Bulrushers out of Southern Illinois and the face of 
the region is changing rapidly. 
And let us not overlook pride. The best story I 
know to illustrate our pride concerns the early 
attempts of some dumbhead Easterners to get a 
civilization started up in Northern Illinois. These 
upstate people built a stockade on Lake Michigan 
and called it Fort Dearborn. Once they got it going 
their ambition knew no bounds and they decided 
they’d like to have a town called Chicago. They 
figured that this step was necessary if Chicago was 
ever to have any future. They may have been right. 
Partly. 
They got their village established but something 
was basically wrong with it—they couldn’t attract 
any heavy industry, the river seemed to be running 
in the wrong direction and they didn’t have a single 
keg of nails for building a Haymarket to have a riot 
in. Enviously they looked to the South where, on the 
banks of the Beautiful Ohio, stood the thriving city 
of Shawneetown. Egyptian to the core. A committee 
of these dumb Northerners was appointed and its 
members rode horseback more than 300 miles and, 
arriving in Shawneetown, went to the local bank. 
They described their attempts to make a town and 
said they would like to borrow [pronounced borry] 
about a thousand dollars for streets and fire plugs 
and a small merchandise mart. The Shawneetown 
banker was dubious about the whole thing, but 
promised to investigate. He sent a shrewd Egyptian 
on horseback all the way up to look at the 
settlement on the lake and when the gentleman 
came back he shifted his chaw and shook his head 
from side to side and said, “Nawp. Hit’s too fur 
from Shawneetown to ever amount to nothin’.” 
How proud we Egyptians are of that bit of history! 
Didn’t give ’em a dime! And today . . . there stands 
Shawneetown, moved back a couple of miles from 
her original site, head held high, chin up, proud, 
dignified, regal, pop. 1,339. 


Let me briefly cite examples of other fine Egyp­ 
tian traits: 
NATIVE WIDSOM. My grandfather, Cad Allen of 
McLeansboro, was famous for his sage observations 
about life, such as: “Generally speakin’, ugly people 
are nicer people than good-lookin’ people.” 
LOVE OF GOOD FOOD. When this same Grandpa 
Allen was on his deathbed he couldn’t hold food on 
his stomach. One day his neighbor, Mrs. Vada 
Johnson, baked a mince pie and as was her custom 
put two brimming cups of whisky in it. When the pie 
was done she took a large piece of it next door and 
offered it to Cad. He thanked her but mumbled that 
he couldn’t eat anything, that it wouldn’t stay down. 
“But Uncle Cad,” she said, “this pie has almost a 
pint of whisky cooked into it.” He struggled up in 
bed and stared at the pie and then allowed that he 


might give it a try. He wolfed it down, and it stayed, 
and he said to Mrs. Johnson: “Vada, I bleeve that’s 
the best damn pie I ever ate.” He lived somewhat 
longer than the doctor had anticipated. 
PRECOGNITION. My great-uncle, Dicker Smith, 
was a man among men. He seldom said anything. 
When the first automobile arrived in McLeansboro 
he and his two brothers marched down to the town 
square and watched it go around the courthouse. 
Dicker Smith didn’t say anything. A week or so later 
the second automobile came to McLeansboro. The 
brothers paraded again to the square and Dicker’s 
eyes followed the course of the chugging machine, 
and he didn’t say anything. A few days after that the 
third automobile arrived. Again to the square, and 
this time Dicker stared and at long last spoke, as 
follows: “Mottomobiles is ruinin’ the country.” 
There was a man with vision. 
HUMOR. In the town of Metropolis, I’ve been told, 
was a man who sometimes looked upon the wine 
when it was red and then drank it. In these 
circumstances he was wont to go about town saying 
in a loud voice, “Three cheers . . . and a sofy!” 
SENSITIVITY. There was once a settlement in 
Egypt called Goosenibble. It was said that if you 
called one of the citizens a Goose Nibbler he would 
bust you one right in the snoot. 
HONEST PATRIOTISM. Dicker Smith’s father, 
my own great-grandfather, was Valentine Smith. He 
fought in the Civil War or, rather, he was a soldier 
in it and attended many of the principal battles. 
When it was over the government offered him a 
pension but he turned it down, saying that in those 
four years of conflict he hadn’t shot a single solitary 
Confederate. I have heard it said that he is the only 
American warrior 
in 
history 
ever 
to 
reject 
government money. He belongs to the ages. 
That’s Egyptian grit. 


Illinois: 
Melting Pot 


By Philip M. Hauser 
Director, Population Research and Training Center 
and Chicago Community Inventory, University of 
Chicago 
I 
LLINOIS, consistent with the pattern for the 
entire nation, has been populated predominantly 
by a diversity of European stocks. The first 
Europeans to visit the region were probably the 
French Father Jacques Marquette, a Jesuit, and 
Louis Jolliet, an explorer. In their explorations 
beginning in 1673 they, among other travels, 
ascended the Illinois River and crossed the portage 
to Lake Michigan. Father Marquette in 1675 founded 
a mission at the Indian town of Kaskaskia near what 
is now Utica. Marquette and Jolliet were followed in 
1679 by another explorer, LaSalle, who built a fort in 
' the Lake Peoria area and reached the mouth of the 
Illinois river in 1682. After explorations of this type 
the French established permanent settlements 
beginning with Jesuit missions and trading posts. In 
1699 French priests founded a mission in the oldest 
town in Illinois—Cahokia. In 1717, Illinois became 
part of the French colony of Louisiana. By 1763, 
however, Illinois as part of the French territory was 
ceded to Great Britain after the French and Indian 
War under the Treaty of Paris. By reason of Indian 
resistance, however, spearheaded by Pontiac, an 
Ottawa chief, the English were unable to take 
possession of the region until 1765. By 1769 
migratory streams from the east, mainly from 
Virginia, reached Illinois. With the capture of 
Cahokia and Kaskaskia by George Rogers Clark’s 
forces during the Revolutionary war, the Illinois 
area became a county of Virginia; and by 1783 a 
part of the United States under the treaty which 


ended the Revolutionary war. As part of the United 
States, and the 21st state on December 3, 1818, Illi­ 
nois became the area of destination both of increas­ 
ing streams of migrants from the Atlantic Seaboard 
and of immigrants from abroad. 
The foreign born together with the native white of 
foreign or mixed parentage make up the “foreign 
white stock” as defined by the U. S. Bureau of 
the Census. In 1900 foreign white stock constituted 
34 per cent of the population of the United States but 
51 per cent of the population of Illinois. The State 
had 
become and 
has 
remained 
an 
area 
of 
opportunity for newcomers to the nation. By 1930 
foreign white stock made up 32 per cent of the 
population of the entire nation but 46 per cent of 
Illinois’ population. With the passage of legislation 
restricting immigration, foreign born and foreign 
white stock have, of course, diminished as a pro­ 
portion of the total in the nation and in the State 
In 1960, first and second generation newcomers had 
shrunk to 18 per cent of the population of the U. S. 
and 24 per cent of the population of Illinois. 
The predominant port of entry and area of 
settlement of immigrants in Illinois was, of course, 
the City of Chicago. In 1900, first and second 
generation 
immigrants 
made 
up 
more 
than 
three-fourths of the population of the city, 77 per 
cent, as compared with 51 per cent of that of the 
State and 34 per cent of that of the Nation. In i960, 
foreign stock still made up more than a third of 
Chicago’s population, 35 per cent compared with 18 
per cent of the Nation and 24 per cent for the State. 
In 1960, 76.9 per cent of the state’s population re­ 
sided in metropolitan areas, and 61.7 of all persons 
lived in the six-county Chicago Standard Metropoli­ 
tan Statistical area [SMSA]. In keeping with Chi­ 
cago’s role as a port of entry or first settlement for 
immigrant groups, the foreign stock population was 
even more concentrated in the Chicago area. Of the 
State’s foreign born population, 87.6 per cent lived in 
the Chicago area; and 82 per cent of the total 
foreign stock. Of course, there was variation among 
the ethnic groups in the extent of their concentration 
within the Chicago SMSA. Of the 15,000 foreign stock 
of Swiss ancestory, only 57 per cent lived in the 
Chicago SMSA and 24 per cent resided outside any 
metropolitan area. In contrast, many of the first and 
second generation immigrants were so concentrated 
that more than 80 per cent of them lived within the 
Chicago SMSA. These concentrated ethnic groups 
included the Irish, Dutch, Polish, Czechoslovakian, 
Austrian, Hungarian, Yugoslavian, Russian, Lith­ 
uanian, Finnish, Romanian, Greek, Italian, Asian, 
Canadian, Mexican and “other American” [pri­ 
marily Latin Americans 1. 


The state of Illinois and its metropolitan areas, 
especially the Chicago area, are examples of the 
pluralistic democratic societies which characterize 
the nation. Each of the diverse ethnic groups has 
retained many of its own cultural characteristics 
even while becoming American. Each ethnic group 
has, therefore, enriched the culture of the nation. 
Each has contributed to making the United States 
history’s outstanding example of a nation able to 
achieve considerable unity out of a diversity of 
peoples varying by culture, language, religion and 
values. Each has also contributed to America’s un­ 
precedented open society—a society in which each 
person, no matter what his origin, has been able to 
rise to whatever heights, in the economic, social and 
political spheres, that his own capacities permitted. 
The newest newcomers to Illinois, and specifically 
to Chicago and the metropolitan areas, include 
Negro Americans, Puerto Ricans, Mexicans, Ap­ 
palachian whites and, also, American Indians. It is 
an ironic fact of history that the newest newcomers 
to metropolitan Illinois include some of the oldest 
inhabitants of this continent. In any case, it is now 
their turn to contribute to, and to become part of, 
the mainstream of America’s and of Illinois’ way of 
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Our Illinois Travel Heritage 


Past: The Indians and early settlers recognized the 
need for quick routes through dense brush and swamp­ 
lands. Probably the most important trail was Portage 
Path between the headwaters of the Illinois and Chicago 
Rivers. Another important route was the Great Sauk 
Trail beginning near what is now Rock Island and run­ 
ning eastward around Lake Michigan. As Illinois grew, 
other trails were blazed, such as Hubbard's Trace 
from Danville to Chicago (Fort Dearborn). 


Present: Today, Illinois is served by a network of state 
and federal highways, with the greatest concentration 
in the north. In 1953, the Illinois State Toll Highway 
Commission was established. It opened the 187-mile 
Illinois Tollway in 1958—10 YEARS AGO. Since then, 
millions of vehicles have traveled over this system. 


Future: Now Illinois moves ever onward with plans 
under consideration calling for expansion of a state­ 
wide system that would sweep through Illinois, con­ 
necting present highways and roads now being built. 
The new system would mean greater business oppor­ 
tunities, greater tourism, greater economic growth 
throughout Illinois. 
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Our Churches: 
Older than Illinois 


By Martin E. Marty 
Chairman of the historical field, University of Chi­ 
cago Divinity School; Associate Editor, The Chris­ 
tian Century; author of ,4The Infidel: Freethought 
and American Religion” and other works. 
T 
HE BIRTHDAY CAKE for Illinois statehood has 
only 150 candles. Those who celebrate the story 
of religion in Illinois, if they wait five years, can 
create a cake with twice as much glow. In 1973 the 
state’s Christians will celebrate the 300th anniver­ 
sary of their faith in the area which was to become 
Illinois. Father Marquette first said mass near 
Starved Rock in 1673; this was probably the first 
Christian service on Illinois soil. That event seems 
to merit a party, just as statehood does. 
Only the nearsightedness and thoughtlessness of 
moderns would permit the story of religion in 
Illinois to begin even so recently as 1673. Long, long 
before that, the “mound builders” left traces of 
their attitudes toward life and death in burial 
mounds that still highlight the Illinois landscape. 
And the Great Spirit was being worshiped by the 
American Indians who were on the scene when the 
first white Christians came. They were soon to be 
deprived of their Great Spirit along with their homes 
and often their lives. After the Blackhawk War in 
1832 the Indian and his religion play little part in 
Illinois history and the state was without Indian 
reservations, missions or concerns. No one lights 
candles to celebrate the memory of these early 
religionists. 


The removal of the Indian meant that his was only 
one of two groups out of the many who have lived 
here who were not permitted to keep their tradition 
and make their contributions out of it. The 
American Negro, as he was brought from Africa in 
slavery, was systematically deprived of his religion 
along with everything else—including family—which 
could have nourished tradition. But most American 
blacks eventually found some sort of solace in their 
newly imposed religion and by the time significant 
numbers of them were in Illinois, they had shown 
considerable initiative in adapting the Christian faith 
to their needs and purposes. The religion which had 
sustained them during slavery often helped them 
interpret their lives during the experience of 
segregation. 
While the ghetto was being built, many Negroes 
turned to their pastors and churches to organize 
their lives inside it. Today, with the ghetto in 
ferment, religion again—this time an aggressive 
Christianity or, sometimes, a version of Islam— 
motivates many. Chicago has been one of the 
nation’s great centers of black Christianity and is a 
heartland of Black Muslims. Now as through all the 
decades, Illinois is a testing-ground for people of 
differing religious points of view. 


The report of the Rev. John Clark, who came in 
1796, 
reproduces the 
impression most of his 
contemporaries carried with them. “The character 
of the American families was various. Some were 
religious people, both Baptist and Methodist; some 
were moral and respected the Sabbath; others were 
infidels or at least skeptical of all revealed truth. 
They paid no regard to religious meetings, and . . . 
were fond of frolics, dances, horse-racing, card 
playing, and other vices, in which they were joined 
by many of the French population. . . .” Even in 
Illinois the French had the reputation, in W. A. S. P. 
eyes, for living it up and causing a strain on the 
fabric of true religion. But Clark’s words serve to 
remind us that the French had come early; 
following up on the era of Marquette, French priests 
had built a mission at Cahokia in 1699. 
The significant numbers of Catholics did not come 


until the middle of the nineteenth century, but when 
they came their numbers were so large that the 
heirs of the Clarks felt overwhelmed. Today Illinois 
houses the nation’s largest Catholic archdiocese. 
Illinois Catholics have not been stand-offish, and this 
state 
provided 
some 
of 
the 
earliest 
major 
breakthroughs in interfaith interaction. Thus in 1893 
at the World’s Parliament of Religion the Catholic 
cardinal from Baltimore, James Gibbons, here 
exposed his faith to other religions in a free setting 
as no one before him had done. 
French, Irish, German, Italian, Polish—these are 
only a few of the Catholic national groups which 
have had to learn to live with each other and with 
onceJiostile neighbors in a state which is now known 
around the world for its interfaith relationships. In 
order to take their place in such a setting, Catholics 
have needed and received great leadership under 
colorful figures like liberal Bishop John Lancaster 
Spalding of Peoria [“the one Catholic who has best 
understood the American mind”] through the potent 
seminary-builder 
Cardinal 
Mundelein down 
to 
ecumenical pioneer and Vatican Council progressive, 
Cardinal Meyer. 
Among the other major groups to come to Illinois 
during later periods of largely urban immigration 
were the Jews, and Illinois houses one of the larger 
Jewish communities of the world. Already by 1880 
only greater New York and Philadelphia had more 
Jews than Chicago. Advocates of Orthodox, Reform, 
and Conservative Judaism all were eventually to 
find Illinois congenial. Because of hostility on the 
part of many of their neighbors, this was not always 
easy to do. By Civil War times, however, they were 
already 
enough 
at 
home 
to 
take 
sides 
on 
controversial issues; Rabbi Bernhard Felsenthal, for 
example, was speaking out in defense of abolition­ 
ists. By the turn of the century, Rabbi Emil G. 
Hirsch had become American Judaism’s best-known 
preacher; in Chicago this apostle of Judaism to 
non-Jews accented his faith’s responsibility: “Reli­ 
gion must be in all things, or it is in nothing. Reli­ 
gion must be everywhere, or it is nowhere.” And so, 
for many Illinois Jews, it has been and remains. 
For most of the years of statehood, most of the 
thousands of religious organizations across the state 
have been in the hands of white Protestants, and 
they came in all sizes and shapes and with many 
different approaches. Peter Cartwright, for one, 
came to convert Illinois from the vices and infi­ 
delity John Clark had seen here. Eventually he sat 
in the Illinois legislature, tho his political career 
included a defeat for a congressional seat at the 
hands of one Abraham Lincoln. Cartwright, typical 
of thousands of itinerant evangelists, knew he had 
to muscle his way into Illinois and he boasted of his 
muscular Christianity.” When an infidel steamboat 
captain wouldn’t come around to his point of view, 
“as he belched forth these horrid oaths, I took him 
by the chin with my hand, and moved his jaws 
together, and made his teeth rattle together at a 
mighty rate.” Cartwright won; he always did. 
“Deism gave way, Universalism caved in, skepti­ 
cism, with its coat of many colors, stood aghast, 
hell trembled, devils fled, drunkards awoke to so^ 
berness . . . ” Zion’s Herald called him “the primate 
of all Prairiedom.” 
Prairiedom had to make room for many experi­ 
ments. Not always did it yield promise. Cartwright’s 
contemporary, Joseph Smith, was building his king­ 
dom at Nauvoo, at one time Illinois’ largest city. 
His Latter-Day Saints were making their way west 
in search of a kingdom. Prejudice against them ran 
high; in 1844 Smith was martyred at Carthage. He 
was not Illinois’ only martyr for faith and principle. 
Elijah Lovejoy, an Alton journalist of high religious 
principles, was killed. 


The white Protestant kingdom was attacked from 
within in Illinois. America’s greatest nineteenth 
century infidel, Presbyterian minister’s son Robert 
G. Ingersoll, launched his sensational lecture tours 
in Illinois. One of the twentieth century’s best-known 


skeptics, Clarence Darrow, made Illinois his home 
Sometimes genteel and learned men from semi­ 
naries and in pulpits countered their witness. They 
helped make Illinois the home of the world’s largest 
cluster of theological schools and seminaries. But 
better known to the citizenry at large than these 
intellectual centers and their scholars were those 
who lived on in Cartwright’s tradition of muscular 
Christianity, men like Dwight L. Moody, or Billy 
Sunday who, if he could not close down Chicago, 
could open up the hearts of many weary and 
frightened sinners. 
In the eyes of many historians, Illinois produced 
not only skeptics, scholars, and revivalists; it also 
was homeland of the greatest theologian of the 
American experience. This is “the Land of Lincoln.” 
Our contemporaries do not often think of the place 
Lincoln holds in America’s religious history, in part 
because it was an unconventional one. He never 
joined a church and was not an orthodox believer. 
Yet his thought had a theological cast and his 
language a Biblical cadence. His view of life 
included a grand but mysterious vision of “the 
Almighty’s own purposes” toward his “almost 
chosen people.” One historian has noted that 
Lincoln, in his person and his faith, reveals the 
extent to which the churches shaped the culture of 
non-churched America. In his spirit of sacrifice and 
purpose, Lincoln became a world-wide symbol for 
those who would reconcile people. 
Reconciliation became, as it had to become, a 
major motif in a state where so many religious 
groups were crossing each other’s paths. The state 
which produced so many ecumenical pioneers 
remains, 
as 
any 
ecclesiastical 
jet-setter 
can 
document, 
one 
of 
the 
best-known 
areas 
for 
interfaith conferences, councils of churches, and 
ecumenical events. 
Illinois has been the home of those who were 
forced to stay apart because of their race or 
religion, but it also housed some who wanted to stay 
apart, like those communitarian religious experi­ 
menters at Bishop Hill, Zoar, and Ceresco a hundred 
years ago or at Zion in this century. Ultimately 
people in these communities also were exposed to 
the interplay of Illinois religions, and many of them 
came to welcome the exchange. 
Many observers have reflected on the meaning of 
the exposed and interactive life of the frontier. In 
1872 Bronson Alcott, a man who helped take 
religious and philosophical ideas back to New 
England from “the Athens of the West” [Jackson­ 
ville], wrote, “in the West people think more 
independently than in the East. The East is more 
learned, perhaps, but the West is doing more for 
civilization. In the West the people are more ready 
to learn what is said by diviner minds.” Whether 
Illinoisans have been closer to the divine than others 
is questionable. That they have written important 
chapters in religious history is certain 
The ageless struggle over faith and doubt, the 
timeless tensions between people who do not share 
ultimate visions—these persist in Illinois. Disciples 
of Christ and Lutherans, Oongregationalists and 
Reformed groups [now the United Church of Christ] 
and Christian Scientists, Episcopalians and hippies, 
Presbyterians and the Baha’i creatively coexist and 
sometimes cooperate. They have found the Illinois 
environment open to their shaping influence and a 
place which ordinarily welcomes their independence. 
As for the future of religion in Illinois, one can 
foresee for it the travail of change in a secular and 
pluralistic world. There are no walls around the 
state and there is no iron curtain to keep the 
citizens from exposure to world-wide trends. Many 
worry about contemporary atheism and more worry 
about apathy. The new social postures of religious 
leaders have led many to be bewildered; theological 
experiment has confused some and given hopes to 
others. Whatever the future, Illinoisans have at least 
known that here they were free to “learn what is 
said by diviner minds.” 
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Adlai Stevenson: 
Governor, Ambassador, Friend 


By Jane Warner Dick 


Chairman, Women’s Division, Stevenson for Gov­ 
ernor Committee, 1948; Co-Chairman, Volunteers for 
Stevenson, 1952 and 1956; Member, U. S. Delegation 
to United Nations, 1961-65. 
i i TT ERE, on the prairies of Illinois and the 
JlI Middle West, we can see a long way in all 
directions. We lode to east, to west, to north and 
south. Our commerce, our ideas, come and go in all 
directions. Here there are no barriers, no defenses 
to ideas and aspirations. We want none; we want no 
shackles on the mind or the spirit, no rigid patterns 
of thought, no iron conformity . . . ” 
Thus, nearly 16 years ago now, did Gov. Adlai E. 
Stevenson give voice to his life-long love affair with 
Illinois. Appropriately he did so in welcoming the 
Democratic National Convention to Chicago—the 
convention that was to launch him into the national 
and world scene. 
Recently in Chicago, Dr. Alberto Lleras Camargo, 
former 
President 
of Colombia—one of Latin 
America’s most respected leaders—quoted those 
words in a spontaneous tribute to Governor 
Stevenson. It was Adlai Stevenson, he said, who 
disproved the widespread theory of Middle West 
. “isolationism.” 
Dr. Lleras went on to say that as America’s 
Ambassador to the United Nations, Mr. Stevenson 
always made time for long talks about the problems 
erf Colombia and Latin America. “No country was 
too small to escape his attention and interest.” 
Rarely, said Dr. Lleras, with unconcealed affection 
and admiration, has any American had Adlai 
Stevenson’s ability to understand the dilemmas of 
other countries and “empathize” with their people. 
Dr. Lleras emphasized that this sensitive man 
always “looked outward,” and said that it was 
difficult to describe the encouragement which 
Governor Stevenson’s approach to international 
relations gave to the less-developed countries. The 
memory of this man, he told the audience, should fill 
his countrymen—and especially the people of 
Illinois—with great pride. 
Recently I was talking to a young Illinoisan just 
out of law school and about to join the Peace Corps. 
He must have been about six years old when Adlai 
Stevenson ran for governor, and perhaps 14 when he 
was defeated for the presidency. 
“Governor Stevenson,” he said emphatically, 
“was the only man I knew who could talk about 
international relations with the concern and lack of 
pomposity of someone talking about a complicated 
family problem. There was always tolerance and 
compassion, humour and curiosity; on occasion, 
even hurt feelings, indignation and sternness. But 
never was there detachment; never cynicism; never 
the ‘Oh-the-hell-with-it’ shrug of the shoulders. It 
was this personal involvement with the world 
community which I found so contagious. 
• “Most students who were developing a political 
consciousness in the early 
1960’s saw Adlai 
Stevenson, not as a twice-defeated candidate for the 
presidency [most students during the Kennedy 
administration were too young and/or apolitical to 
remember many details of the 1952 and 1956 
elections], but as this country’s intelligent, gracious 
spokesman in the United Nations. His eloquence, his 
dignity, his patience and his experience compli­ 
mented 
the 
brash, 
pragmatic, 
brain-storming 
Kennedy administration. Students identified with the 
youth and new ideas of Kennedy; but it was often 
Stevenson’s articulation of these ideas and fresh 
approaches which seemed to give the Kennedy 


policies the much-needed sense of conviction and 
good faith. Thus, Kennedy and Stevenson, as 
different as they were in style and temperament, 
combined to catch the imagination of college 
students and to convey the excitement of public 
service in a changing world. 
“All of a sudden the United States had a 
statesman when Adlai Stevenson was appointed to 
the United Nations; and even more unusual, it had a 
statesman who listened and was listened to. Here 
was a man who talked about disarmament as if it 
really meant something; 
here was one who 
applauded and challenged the emerging nations of 
the world; here was a person who made the parallel 
between the United States’ experience in the 
eighteenth century and the experience of new coun­ 
tries throughout the world; and perhaps most 
important, here was someone who blew life into 
the dry bones of the United Nations. It may be 
that Adlai Stevenson will stand alone in the mid­ 
twentieth century as the only American who could 
consistently convince the leaders of other countries 
that the United States was not a counterrevolutionary 
archdemon, but a world power which welcomed 
each new country’s independence and realized the 
need for far-reaching social, political and economic 
changes in the underdeveloped countries of the 
world.” 
I cite these two poles-apart individuals—a worldly 
Latin American diplomat and an idealistic young 
American—because 
they 
represent 
the 
broad 
spectrum of people at home and abroad who reacted 
with identical feelings of strong personal attachment 
to Stevenson the man, and tremendous admiration 
for Stevenson the statesman. 
He was a medium-height, overweight, engaging 
but not particularly handsome man from a small 
Illinois town. But his qualities of mind, spirit and 
personal magnetism combined, in President John­ 
son’s words, “to ignite the flame which illuminated 
the dreams and expectations of the entire world.” 
Perhaps the addition of a few observations by a 
long-time close friend may help round out the 
picture in an attempt to answer the tantalizing 
question, “Who can name what he was?” For I was 
privileged for more than 40 years to watch a man 
called to greatness and accept each challenge step 
by honest step. 
My memories of Adlai go back to the time when 
we and the world were younger, and they jostle each 
other so insistently for my attention that it is 
difficult to cull a few that tell his story. 


There was the devoted young husband and father, 
having acquired a small farm near Libertyville, 111., 
hunting arrowheads in the meadows with his boys as 
he enchanted them with tall tales of Indian raids 
and brave voyageurs; picnicking, canoeing and 
skating with friends on the lazy little river that 
meandered by his farm; hitching up the horse for 
family sleigh rides. 
There was the hard-working lawyer—brief case 
bulging—catching the commuter’s train to Chicago. 
There was the young president of the Chicago 
Council on Foreign Relations, whose felicitous 
introductions of the great and near-great often 
eclipsed the speeches themselves. 
There was the concerned citizen—hating misery 
and injustice—taking his family off to Washington to 
work for the hopeful reforms of the New Deal. 
The flashbacks multiply—World War n engulfs 
Europe. A courageous young man organizes the 
Committee to Defend America by Aiding the 
Allies—in isolationist Illinois! Four years later a 
weary man, returned from a survey mission to 
war-ravaged Italy, shocked by having read “in the 
mud and blood of the Liri Valley” a public-opinion 
poll reporting that some seven out of ten American 
parents “disapproved their sons going into politics 
or public service,” exclaims incredulously, “Fight, 
suffer, die, squander our substance, yes; but work in 


peacetime for the things we die for in war, no!” 
This poll was to have decisive impact on Adlai’s 
future. 
The war over—a new world must be built. We now 
see Adlai, his brief case ever bulkier, taking his 
family to bombed-out London, 
commuting to 
Washington, to San Francisco—for all of the 
preparatory conferences for the United Nations. And 
in 1947, a conscientious delegate to the organization 
he helped create “lies awake nights” to make sure 
that his advice favoring the creation of Israel was 
not politically influenced. “I constantly remind 
myself,” he once said, “of the preponderant pro- 
Jewish sentiment in America, while the Arabs have 
few spokesmen.” ' 
The pictures now flash by in bewildering 
succession—1948 and an amateur politician con­ 
founding the experts and winning the governorship 
by an unprecedented majority—the joy of victory 
soon to be cancelled out by the deep hurt of his 
wife’s decision to divorce him. 
Then — a dedicated Governor rebuilding the 
battered reputation of Illinois’ government, and 
restoring the confidence of the people in its 
integrity. And we see acts of courage—his veto of 
so-called “anti-Communist” bills because he be­ 
lieved they seriously endangered our traditional 
American freedom—his voluntary response to a 
request to give a deposition during Alger Hiss’ 
perjury trial concerning Hiss’ earlier reputation 
because he felt “it would be a sorry day for 
Anglo-Saxon justice” should a man in public office 
refuse to testify truthfully for fear of political 
reprisals. 
Many happy scenes at the Executive Mansion 
crowd in with the solemn ones—poems, skits and 
plays produced by friends gathered to celebrate 
his birthdays, Christmas parties for his sons— 
countless visits to the shrines of Adlai’s beloved 
Abraham Lincoln. 
Four years have flown and in the Chicago 
Ampitheater the new presidential nominee is 
exhorting a cheering convention—“Let’s talk sense 
to the American people. Let’s tell them the truth, 
that there are no gains without pains.” Then a 
magnificent campaign and, at the end, in a 
Springfield hotel, a defeated candidate is telling his 
heartsick workers that, like the little boy who 
stubbed his toe, he felt “too old to cry, but it hurts 
too much to laugh.” 
Eight years and one campaign later Adlai 
Stevenson—holding no public office—had rebuilt the 
Democratic party, and become the most respected 
and articulate American voice speaking for the free 
world. 
And one final unforgettable picture; a meeting of 
the United Nations Security Council and America’s 
distinguished, eloquent and infinitely patient Ambas­ 
sador suddenly thundering out to the Soviet 
delegate, “I am prepared ta wait for my answer 
until hell freezes over!” 
As the flashbacks of 40 years come to their abrupt 
end on a London sidewalk in 1965,1 find I have been 
caught up once again in a sense of enormous 
vitality—of zest for living—of conviction about the 
durability of old truths and the creativity of fresh 
ideas—of the importance of doing—“of participating 
actively in the life of one’s generation”—of 
comradeship in great enterprises—of humor, of 
fun—of faith in people, in America, in the real 
possibility of creating a better world. All these were 
the dominant moods which made association with 
Adlai an exhilarating experience, and which bound 
his colleagues to him and to each other. 
Did his secret lie in the quality of his mind? In his 
prescience? In his ecumenical embrace of life? 
In his eloquence? His courage? His ruthless self­ 
scrutiny? 
Did it lie in his own great capacity for friendship? 
In his personal warmth and genuine interest in 
Continued on page 23 
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Continued from page 26 
others? In his unexpected candor? In his little- 
flaunted, but deeply spiritual and religious motiva­ 
tion? In his natural humility and lack of 
self-importance? In the warmth of his smile, the 
twinkle in his extraordinarily blue eys? Or could it 
have lain in his delicious, witty, spontaneous, ir* 
repressible, typically American humor—so often 
gayly and irreverently turned against himself? 
The British economist, Barbara Ward, says that 
the Africans have a word, “nomo,” a clumsy 
translation of which is “life enhancement.” Those 
people who have it make everyone they meet feel 
better, more attractive, more vital and happier, and 
the world seems a better place. Adlai Stevenson was 
abundantly endowed with this rare quality. When 
the President said of him, “He believed in us per­ 
haps more than we deserved, and so we came to 
believe in ourselves more than we had,” he may 
have come closest to naming what Adlai Stevenson 
was. 
__________________________________ 
The Miracle in 
Jackson Park and 
What It Achieved 


By Harry Hansen 


Author of The Story of Illinois 
S 
EVENTY FIVE years have passed since the 
eyes of the world turned to Chicago for the first 
time since the Great Fire. The occasion was the 
World’s Fair of 1893. It was extraordinary, it 
was colossal, it was stupendous, and it deserved all 
these circus-poster terms because, in addition, it 
was truly great. For twenty-one years it animated 
the culture and enterprise of its generation; then 
came World War I, and the influence of the Fair in 
Illinois and the Middle West subsided. 


The principal motives for holding fairs are 
economic. The earliest were exhibitions of agricul­ 
tural and industrial products. Fairs were regional 
until London opened its breathtaking Crystal Palace 
in 1851. Fewer than 5,000 Americans attended, but 
everyone at home learned that London had pinned a 
gold medal on Cyrus McCormick’s reaper. As fairs 
followed, in Paris, Dublin, Munich and Vienna, many 
inventors and manufacturers were able to boast of 
medals received as tokens of excellence, first, 
second, and third class. 
When I entered the University of Chicago at the 
very site of the Fair, every evidence of that glorious 
show seemed to have disappeared. I had soaked up 
my elders’ talk about its wonders, so that I was as 
interested in its location as if it were a battlefield. 
The University’s song said something about “the 
City White hath fled the earth,” and Old Grads on 
Alumni Night sang about “our evenings at the 
Fair.” James Weber [Teddy] linn described riding 
into the sky on the Ferris Wheel and looking down 
on Cobb Hall, Foster Hall and the graduate 
dormitories. The Midway Plaisance had lost the 
second half of its title and was now a strip of green, 
with a depressed area down its center and young 
elms along its roads. 
On weekends I would take time off to stroll along 
the Midway to Jackson Park, in an attempt to locate 
landmarks of the Fair year. The Del Prado Hotel of 
1893 was still doing business, and the tall hotel to the 
south, which many had expected to fall down, was 
now filled with apartments. In the Park itself I 
found a number of reminders. Bypassing for the 
moment the great Art Gallery, which still dominated 
the northern part of the Park, there was the replica 
of a Viking ship that Norse sailors had rowed across 
the Atlantic in 1893 to prove it could be done; its 
shields bore the scrawls of many who never would 
duplicate their feat. On the Lake front stood the core 
of the Iowa Building, which was called Hie Shelter 


before the Fair and resumed its original functions 
after it. Facing the Lake was the horrendous 
German building, the replica of a medieval town 
hall, with a 180-foot tower and faded paintings on its 
facade; photographs showed that it had fitted neatly 
into its surroundings in '93; now, stripped of all 
embellishments, it was an eyesore. The Convent of 
La Rabida was still there, boarded up, and the three 
caravels of Columbus rode at anchor; soon they 
would be reduced to one by the negligence of the 
park authorities. 
The overpowering relic of the great Fair was, 
obviously, the Art Gallery. There it sprawled, a huge 
plaster pile of Greek and Roman derivation, with a 
wide flight of steps leading to the formal pillared 
entrance of the central core, which was covered by 
a low dome. At either side wings extended for some 
distance from the main body, like arms trying to 
enfold an immense host. Like all the buildings of the 
Fair, it had been dazzling white; now it was dirt> 
gray; its walls were flaking plaster; parts of the 
frieze on its porticoes had crumbled. Even so it was 
a noble ruin, and as I stood before it I could 
reconstruct the milieu of '93. It filled the foreground 
and middle distance so fully that the modern Park 
was blotted out. I could understand now the 
emotional reaction of my elders; not being 
acquainted with artistic theories, they had not taken 
notice of the complaints of dissenting architects, 
who asserted, possibly with reason, that imitating 
the classical orders was not compatible with the 
drive, the energy, and the ruthlessness of American 
life. 
There is a reason for my stressing the Gallery of 
Fine Arts, now happily preserved in stone as the 
Museum of S c i e n c e and Industry. It had such 
influence on the cultural tastes of its decade that 
today we would say it caused an artistic explosion. 
At that time art museums were few and located 
Continued on page 30 
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chiefly in the East. Voyages to the museums of 
Europe were undertaken chiefly by the well-to-do. 
The Art Institute of Chicago was only a little over 
ten years old and still in rented quarters; it would 
not move into the building on the Lake Front until 
after the Fair had used it for its congresses on 
religion, education and affairs. The great Middle 
West loved its chromos, its Yards of Violets and 
Baby's First Bath, and when its people came by the 
thousand to the Gallery they had their first contact 
with the imaginative richness of foreign paintings. 
True, there was the story-telling art that people 
loved; there were genre paintings of peasants and 
farmyards. But also there were French, Italian, 
German and British masters—Corot, Daubigny, 
Rousseau, Millet—The Man With the Hoe, soon 
to be hymned by Edwin Markham, was there. Also 
there were paintings by Whistler, Chase, Sargent, 
Melchers, and while many spectators would stand 
moved before Hovenden’s Breaking Home Ties, 
few others would be stopped short in their progress 
from room to room by Winslow Homer’s The Gulf 
Stream. Not all was to the good; the Bouguereaus 
might be called saloon art today, but his romantic 
bathers helped unsettle some of the Victorian 
stuffiness, and many persons left with disturbing 
thoughts about what to hang on walls. 
Whereas the main buildings of the Fair influenced 
legislators to plan more formal state and county 
structures, the headquarters of the individual states 
spread their own messages of elaborate living. Most 
of them ran to two-story porches with tall pillars, 
most effective in their white coats. Many of these 
were copied by affluent citizens in subsequent years. 
Some of the states were eccentric; Indiana adapted 
French chateau Gothic; Texas recalled Spanish 
designs; Florida reproduced Fort Marion with its 
imperfections, and Massachusetts presented Gov­ 
ernor Hancock’s mansion. New York built a formal 
palace, but it remained for Illinois to top all the 
rest. Its building was immense: almost cruciform, 
450 feet long, with an axis of 285 feet. It towered 
above all others with a 240-foot dome, remotely 
recalling St. Peter’s. Inside were countless treasures 
of the state: the exercise books of thousands of 
school children, thus made aware of Columbus and 
the Fair; the 1741 bell that Louis XV of France sent 
to Kaskaskia; Mrs. John Kinzie’s novel, Wau Bun, 
of 1856; the table on which Elias Kent drafted the 
first constitution of Illinois; also Santa Anna’s 
wooden leg, captured by the 4th Illinois Infantry in 
the Mexican War. This ambitious structure had 
disappeared, but some of the state buildings 
remained in Chicago; during my walks in Woodlawn 
I found Washington’s Mount Vernon, once the 
headquarters of Virginia, now a family home. 
By the time Chicago was ready to observe its own 
centenary with the Century of Progress Exposition 
of 1933-34, the architects had won their battle 
against classicism. Corinthian and Ionic pillars were 
out; experiments with steel stresses and strains 
were favored. At New York, Brussels, and Montreal 
technical devices won attention. Beauty is still in the 
eye of the beholder. It is a long road from the ideas 
of Daniel H. Burnham to those of Buckminster 
Fuller, and on the way lie the discarded fabrics of 
men’s dreams. 
The Fair of 1893, as history records, burned down 
in January, 1894. The holocaust solved the problem 
of paying for its dismantling. A few structures, such 
as the Gallery of Fine Arts, survived. One was the 
first Coliseum, which stood on the north side of 63rd 
st., one block west of Stony Island av. In the 
summer of 1896 it was possibly the most important 
building in Chicago, if not in Illinois and the Middle 
West. Here the young orator of the Platte, William 
Jennings Bryan, committed the Democratic Party to 
the free silver issue in his famous Cross of Gold 
speech. It galvanized the farmers and workers of 
the West to political action; like the Fair it has 
passed into limbo, but while its influence lasted it, 
too, raised the temperature in Illinois. 


ADVERTISEMENT 
Dirksen Continued from page 18 
veteran of the Mexican War. It was not until recog­ 
nition of his rugged qualities by President Lincoln 
gave him major responsibility, that the nation—and 
the Confederacy particularly—became aware of 
those qualities whose application so affected the 
outcome of the conflict. 
For sheer physical courage, Grant was matched 
by few. In his loyal and effective response to Presi­ 
dent Lincoln, he was admirable. His qualities as a 
soldier were exemplary, but it was certainly his 
finest hour when, as a soldier to be sure, but to a 
greater extent as a perceptive and gallant human 
being, he received General Lee’s surrender but re­ 
fused to accept his sword, knowing, again as both 
soldier and as man, what Lee’s heartfelt feelings 
surely were in that tortured moment. 
Historians have differed and will no doubt con­ 
tinue to disagree as to t|je quality and calibre of 
Grant’s eight years as President. His administra­ 
tion was not above sharp criticism and certain as­ 
pects of it left something to be desired, but at no 
time in the period did Grant reveal himself to be 
other than the dogged, dutiful, and durable public 
servant that he had been on earlier battlefields. 
The Encyclopaedia Britannica, in an early edi­ 
tion, says of Grant: “Altogether, in spite of some 
shortcomings, Grant was a massive, noble and lov­ 
able personality, well fit to be remembered as one 
of the heroes of a great nation.” 
Because shortcomings of various nature and de­ 
gree are characteristic of all men, we cannot help 
but accept those that typified Ulysses Simpson 
Grant while, more importantly, we recall the 
strength and virtues of this gallant son of Illinois, 
the almost indispensable ingredients in a succes­ 
sion of military victories that assured the preserva­ 
tion of the Union and the future of this free land. 


BLACK HAWK 
Black Hawk, leader of the Sauk Indians, stands, as 
few have in history, as both an actual and a sym­ 
bolic son of Illinois. 
Not all who have spoken or written of him have 
been lyrical in praise of his life, but the dignity and 
the vigor of his leadership of his people against the 
encroachments of the white man deserve infinite 
respect. 
It was in tribute to Black Hawk and his people, 
victims of white treachery and greed, that Lorado 
Taft sculpted and placed his towering statue of the 
Sauk chief on a hillside overlooking the Rock River 
near Oregon, HI. 
Black Hawk’s was a single and a simple purpose: 
to defend the time-honored, tribal rights of the 
Sauks and of neighboring Indians to the rivers, the 
fields and the forests upon which they so depended 
for survival. In this he sought the help of all who 
might provide it and the British were not hesitant 
to respond. But his was never a permanent alliance 
and, to the dismal end, he had to depend almost 
wholly upon the Sauks’ own meagre resources. 
The Black Hawk War, as the history books iden­ 
tify it, was precipitated by a body of white volunteer 
soldiers who killed two of Black Hawk’s warriors 
as they were offering a flag of truce. This ultimate 
and dastardly deception was more than Black Hawk 
could bear and a bloody conflict ensued over a 
number of months. 
The end—the defeat of Black Hawk and the con­ 
finement of his people to a reservation—was in­ 
evitable and in no case to the credit of our govern­ 
ment or the white frontiersmen. 
Whatever Black Hawk’s shortcomings and flaws, 
his gallant resolution in defense only of what right­ 
fully belonged to his people, deserves the highest of 
praise and is truly symbolized in the lofty Taft 
sculpture that now dominates the surrounding Illi­ 
nois scene and seems, somehow, as was hoped and 
intended, to make at least partial amends to this 
earliest American and his unfortunate people. 


JOHN PETER ALTGELD 
“I have given Illinois four of my best years, and 
have brought all my offerings to her altar. Had it 
been necessary, I should have considered life itself a 
small sacrifice in her interest.” Thus John Peter 
Altgeld, Governor of Illinois from 1893 to 1897. 
Perhaps no comment has ever been made more 
descriptive of this man, his sense of civic duty and 
his gallant courage under public fire. 
When Governor Altgeld, in 1893, pardoned the 
anarchists whose death sentences had earlier been 
commuted to life imprisonment for the throwing of 
bombs in the Haymarket Riot of 1886, he aroused 
more vilification and shrill denunciation than any 
public office holder has ever since received. 
Governor Altgeld’s first year in office had been 
praised highly and approved by most of the citizens 
of Illinois. He showed unusual executive ability in 
both progressive and scientific methods of approach 
to the problems of his day, and in the world of 
education and child labor protection was a prophet 
not without honor even in his own state. But his 
issuance of pardons to the alleged bomb-throwers 
brought a terrorized reaction from the press and 
public against which few men could have stood 
bravely or well. 
The Altgeld analysis of the trial record, his 
determination to let only fact, not frenzied fancy, 
govern his decision, were proven by time to have 
been beyond sensible challenge. 
Later, in 1894, he aroused additional anger by his 
refusal to send the state militia to Chicago to quell 
the labor riots arising from the Pullman strike. In 
retrospect, he now appears to have been right and 
reasonable; at the time, the devotion of this gallant 
man to his sense of public duty was again put to the 
harshest of strains. 
Defeated for re-election, he retired from public 
life but has been known to Illinois and to the nation 
since as a man with a vaulting sense of justice, an 
unshakable devotion to what he believed to be right 
and a gallantry in public service that commend him 
highly to us in our day and will surely do so in those 
to come. 


The Women of Illinois 


By Bessie Louise Pierce 
Professor of History Emeritus, 
University of Chicago 
Author of a Multi-Volume History of Chicago 
E 
VEN in the days before Hlinois was admitted to 
statehood in 1818 women were intimately and 
importantly engaged in shaping the historical 
pattern of what was to become by 1968 one of the 
richest and most populous commonwealths of the 
Union. They took part in the epic story of the 
westward march of people, sharing the privations 
and dangers of a life in the wilderness. Nine in 
number, they were among those who, on the 
morning of Aug. 15,1812, filed out of Fort Dearborn 
in a retreat from attacking Indians. Of these two 
were killed along with 12 children; some became 
prisoners, and some were put to death with the 
customary tortures. 
If, however, the new country was to be developed, 
it was unquestionably imperative that women 
participate fully in order to achieve success in 
settlement. Necessity demanded that they not only 
carry on the arduous chore of housekeeping but aid 
in tilling the soil. Upon them fell the task of caring 
for a large family common at that time. Their 
sphere of activity severely restricted, their status in 
the social order as elsewhere was fixed by the 
traditions of the day which held them in all respects 
inferior to men. 
With more and more coming to take advantage of 
the much publicized bounties of the rich soil of the 
Continued on page 62 
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Take To Th e Road 
In Historical Illin ois 


By Alice Cro mie 
Autho r o f “ A To ur Guid e To The Civil Wa r” 
O 
UR STATE h isto rical mark ers are co mp letely 
d o cu men ted , in fo rmativ e rath er th an co mmem­ 
o ra tiv e, o f g enera l interest, a nd lo ca ted so tha t a 
mo to rist ca n sa fely —lea v e his ca r to rea d the 
25 0 -wo rd tex t. Ma ny co unties ha v e supplementa ry 
ma rkers o f reg io na l interest. The Linco ln Herita g e 
tra il is ma rked by a n emblem sho wing the y o uthful 
pro file o f Linco ln o n the ba ckg ro und o f a la rg e 
co pper penny . The Hia wa tha Pio neer Tra il a ttempts 
to fo llo w ea rly fur tra de, India n, a nd pa th-bla zer 
ro utes, a nd the ma rker bea rs a fa ce o f pio neer a nd 
India n, tho ug h presuma bly the la tter is no t a 
likeness o f the leg enda ry Ono nda g a chief. 
Since spa ce here a llo ws o nly a sa mpling o f 
memo ra bilia , keep a lert fo r the ma ny sma ll but 
ex cellent lo ca l museums thro ug ho ut the sta te a nd 
the wea lth o f sta tua ry which ra ng es fro m a weso me 
to amu sin g an d 
who se subjects v a ry fro m Wild Bill 
Hicko k [a t Tro y Gro v e], who o n his la st da y in 
Dea dwo o d reputedly held a ces a nd eig hts, to Greene 
Va rdima n Bla ck [in Chica g o ’s Linco ln Pa rk], who 
must ha v e held chisel a nd drill in his da y a nd is no w 
ho no red fo r serv ice to the denta l pro fessio n—surely 
o ne mo nument pro perly v iewed a g a pe. 
Lo ca l cha mbers o f co mmerce, the Div isio n o f 
Pa rks a nd Memo ria ls, Ro o m 1 0 0 , o r the Illino is 
Bo a rd o f Eco no mic Dev elo pment, Ro o m 4 0 0 , Sta te 
Office Bldg ., Spring field, ca n furnish a dditio na l 
specific info rma tio n. 


Chica g o Area 
Chica g o Histo rica l So ciety , No rth Av e. a nd Cla rk 
St. One o f the na tio n’s finest museum-libra ries ha s 
perio d ro o ms, dio ra ma s, unsurpa ssed Linco lnia na 
a nd o ther displa y s, so me so specia l a s Linco ln’s na il 
file a nd o ne o f the fa ns with which Sa lly Ra nd 
stirred up a breeze a nd specta to rs a t the 19 33 
Wo rld's Fa ir. 
Stephen A. Do ug la s Sta te Memo ria l, ea st o f Ellis 
a t 35 th St. To mb o f “ The Little Gia nt” is a t ba se o f 
sha ft which suppo rts bro nze fig ure o f Do ug la s 
sculpted by Leo na rd Vo lk. Civ il Wa r Ca mp Do ug la s 
end Do ug la s fa mily esta te were in v icinity . 
Gra nt Pa rk, Michig a n Av e. fro m Ra ndo lph to E. 
1 4 th. The Sa int-Ga udens’ sea ted Linco ln a nd Gen. 
Jo hn A. Lo g a n a re wo rth a v isit. 
Hull Ho use, 80 0 S. Ha lsted, ha s been resto red to its 
lo o k o f 1 865 . In 1889 Ja ne Adda ms a nd Ellen Sta n- 
mo v ed in a nd initia ted settlement wo rk in America . 
Ja ckso n Pa rk, La ke Sho re Driv e a t 5 2nd St., is site 


o f the Co lumbia n Ex po sitio n o f 189 3. The Midwa y 
Pla isa nce, 5 200 So uth, wa s the ex po sitio n midwa y . 
The Museum o f Science a nd Industry , a t 5 7th a nd 
La ke Sho re Dr., is a reco nstructio n o f the Fine Arts 
Bldg . Amo ng its 5 0 millio n do lla r ex hibits is a v iew 
o f Old Chica g o in ‘‘Yesterda y ’s Ma in Street.” 
Linco ln Pa rk, La ke Sho re Driv e fro m No rth Av e. 
to Ho lly wo o d Av e., ha s mo numents o f Linco ln, 
Altg eld, Otta wa tribe, Gra nt, La Sa lle, Og lesby 
[three times g o v erno r], a nd fire relics. 
Museum o f Neg ro Histo ry , 3806 S. Michig a n, ha s a 
g ro wing co llectio n o f Neg ro co ntributio ns to sta te 
a nd na tio na l histo ry . A bro nze hea d o f Du Sa ble, 
“ The First Chica g o a n,” wa s sculpted by Ma rio n 
Perkins. 
* 
Newberry Libra ry , 60 W. Wa lto n PI., ha s cha ng ing 
ex hibits o f ra re do cuments a nd prints. Co llectio ns 
include 34 G.P.A. Hea ly po rtra its, a g ift o f the 1 9 th 
century a rtist. Wa shing to n Squa re o ppo site bldg . 
wa s g iv en to city with stipula tio n tha t it rema in a n 
a rea o f free speech. Resulting o ra to ry so o n g a v e it 
the so briquet o f Bug ho use Squa re. 


No rthea st HUno is 


Auro ra Histo rica l Museum, 304 Oa k Av e., Auro ra , 
in 185 7 Ta nner ho me, ha s perio d furnishing s, pio neer 
a nd India n relics, a nd the a stro no mica l clo ck which 
since 19 05 ha s been telling sta nda rd time, da y o f 
week, da te, pha se o f mo o n, a nd a uto ma tica lly 
a dding a n ex tra da y o n Lea p Yea r. Ca rria g e Ho use^ 
a djo ining ha s ex tensiv e co llectio n o f ea rly tra nspo r- 
ta tio n items. 
Ev a nsto n Histo rica l So ciety , 225 Greenwo o d, 
Ev a nsto n, is ho used in the fo rmer ho me o f Cha rles 
Ga tes Da wes, Vice President, 19 25 -1 9 29 . Museum 
ha s co stumes, to y s, lo ca l histo ry . The Fra nces E. 
Willa rd ho use a t 1730 Chica g o Av e. is a memo ria l to 
the fo under o f the Wo ma n’s Christia n Tempera nce 
Unio n; o rig ina l furnishing s, heirlo o ms. 
Fo rt Sherida n, Sherida n Rd. a nd la kefro nt, 28 
miles no rth o f Chica g o . Po st museum ha s milita ry 
a rtifa cts, perso na l effects o f Gen. Philip Sherida n. 
Hinsda le, US 34 . Ifie o ld Gra ue Mill o n Yo rk Rd. 
just no rth o f to wn ha s museum with 1 9 th century 
items a nd a n 185 2 wa ter wheel g ristmill which stUl 
wo rks. 
Otta wa , IS 4 0 . Bo ulder in Wa shing to n Pa rk, 
Co lumbus a nd La Fa y ette, ma rks site where the first 
Linco ln-Do ug la s deba te wa s held o n Aug ust 21 , 185 8. 
Sta rv ed Ro ck Sta te Pa rk, 111. 71 a nd Illino is riv er, 
wa s v isited by Ma rquette in 1675 a nd by La Sa lle 
who esta blished Ft. St. Lo uis here in 1682. 
Tro y Gro v e, US 5 2, wa s the birthpla ce o f Wild Bill 
Hicko k, Ma y 2 7,1 8 37, a t which time the future U. S. 
ma rsha ll, a rmy o fficer a nd sco ut, wa s kno wn a s 
Ja mes Butler Hicko k. 
Co ntinued o n p a g e 34 
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Wheaton, US Alt. 90, just west of Chicago. 
Cantigny War Memorial Museum 2 miles west of 
town on Winfield Rd., on the estate of the late Col. 
Robert R. McCormick. 


Northwest Illinois 


Northwest Illinois, from US 51 to Mississippi River, 
Wisconsin line to US 24 and State 116. 
Bishop Hill State Memorial, 2 miles north of US 34 
at 6 miles west of Galva. Old Colony Church, 1848, 
has primitive paintings, displays. Swedish colonists 
lived in hand-dug caves during their first prairie 
winter. 
Dixon, Alt. 30, US 52, on Rock River. Lincoln 
Monument State Memorial marks the site of early 
blockhouse, Lincoln Statue Drive between Galena 
and Hennepin Aves. Lincoln and Jefferson Davis 
were both here but possibly did not meet during the 
Black Hawk scare of 1832. Leonard Crunelle statue 
of Lincoln as a young volunteer is on the river bluff. 
Freeport, US 20, 111. 26. Boulder marks site of 2nd 
Lincoln-Doug las debate, N. State Ave. and E. 
Douglas St. Leonard Crunelle statue of Lincoln the 
Debater is in Taylor Park, east of courthouse on 111. 
75. The Stephenson County Historical Society, 1440 S. 
Carroll Ave., in 1857 Taylor home, features period 
furnishings and Jane Addams memorabilia brougit 
from her Cedarville homestead. Farm Museum has 
early implements. 
Galena, US 20, wears its history well; conducts 
homes tours Hast weekend in September]. Tourist 
information is almost inescapable but is officially 
dispersed at the DeSoto House, Main and Green St., 
where Lincoln once spoke from a balcony and Grant 
later conducted his own presidential campaigns. 
Galesburg, US 150, 34. Knox College, Old Main, at 
£: South between Cherry and Cedar, was the site of 
the fifth Lincoln-Douglas debate, Oct. 7, 1858. Carl 
Sandburg's birthplace is at 331 E. Third St. 
Jubilee College State Park, near US 150, 14 miles 
northwest of Peoria. Main building of college 
chartered in 1847 is preserved; chapel is restored. 
Metamora Courthouse State Memorial, 15 miles 
northeast of Peoria on HI. 116. Original courtroom 
where Lincoln practiced law on the old Eighth 
Circuit has period furnishings. 
Monmouth, US 67, 34. Wyatt Berry Stapp Earp 
was born here in 1848. Earp relatives are buried in 
Pioneer Cemetery, E. Archer Ave. near 5th St. 
Princeton, US 6, 34. Bureau County Historical 
Museum, is at 109 Park Ave. W.; Cyrus Bryant 
House at 110 S. Main has boulder in yard marking 
Site where William Cullen Bryant's brothers Cyrus 
and John, had a log cabin. They were friends of 
Lincoln. 
Rockford, US 20, 51. The Burpee Art Gallery, 737 
N. Main, has Civil War furnishings. Memorial Hall, 
215 S. Main, military relics. The Swedish Historical 
Society maintains a museum in the Erlander Home 
at 404 S. 3rd, with a fine display of items made in 
early Rockford. 
Rock Island, US 67, 6. The Arsenal on island has 
the John M. Browning museum of firearms. First 
Confederate prisoners arrived here on the last day 
of 1863, having been captured at the Battle of 
Lookout Mountain. Ft. Armstrong Blockhouse is 
reconstructed on the 1816 site. Black Hawk State 
Park on 111. 2 at south edge of Rock Isand has 
museum with the famous Hauberg Indian collection 
on Watch Tower Hill. 


East Central HHasis 


East Central Illinois, US 24 south to US 40, Indiana 
state line west to US 51. 
Bement, 111. 105, northeast of Decatur. Home of 
Francis E. Bryant, cousin of poet William Cullen 
Bryant, was the house where Lincoln and Douglas 


a d v e r t is e m e n t 
on July 29, 1858, made final plans for their debates. 
Marker is on highway. 
Bloomington, IS 55, US 51., is the birth and burial 
place of Adlai Stevenson. McLean County Historical 
Society Museum is at 201 E. Grove. The David Davis 
Mansion, Monroe and Davis St., is maintained by 
the state historical society. 
Charleston, 111. 16 and 130, east of Mattoon. Site of 
4th debate is marked at Coles County fairgrounds, 
west side of town. In the Moore House, 4th St., north 
of Lincoln Log Cabin State Park, the nominee had 
his last meal with his stepmother and her daughter 
Mrs. Matilda Moore before leaving for his 
inauguration. 
Danville, US 150, 136. The Vermilion County 
Museum is handsomely housed in the former home 
of Dr. William Fithian, 116 N. Gilbert. As a guest 
here Lincoln once spoke from the second-floor 
balcony. The bed he used is on loan to the society. 
The museum also features the former study of 
"Uncle Joe" Cannon, former Speaker of the House. 
Decatur, US 51. Lincoln Square is the site where 
Lincoln first practiced law and delivered his first 
political speech. The Log Cabin Courthouse, in 
Fairview Park, is a restoration, and has been moved 
from original site in midtown. 
Monticelk), 111. 105, southwest of Champaign. Hie 
Piatt County Pioneer Association maintains a 
museum in a more than century old mansion on 
route 105. 


West Central Illinois 


West Central Illinois, US 24 from El Paso to 
Peoria, 111. 116 to Mississippi River, south to US 40, 
west to US 51. 
Alton, US 67, 111. 140. The last of the great debates 
took place on Broadway at the end of Market St. 
beside the old City Hall, October 15, 1858. The Elijah 
Lovejoy monument, Monument Ave. at cemetery 
entrance, honors the Abolitionist editor who lost 
three presses and his life defending his beliefs. 
Beardstown, US 67, on Illinois river. City Hall is a 
Lincoln Shrine. Here in May, 1858, the canny lawyer 
defended Duff Armstrong, making a Perry Mason 
style point that the moon was down on the ni^ht an 
eyewitness claimed to have observed the fatal blows 
from a distance of 150 feet. 
Carthage, US 136. Mormons Joseph and Hyrnm 
Smith were killed by a mob in the Old City Jafl at 
307 Walnut St., June, 1844. Marker south of 
courthouse entrance denotes site of yet another 
Lincoln senatorial campaign speech, this one said by 
the Chicago Tribune to be "the best speech ever 
made in Hancock County." 
Dickson Mounds State Park, 6 miles N.W. of 
Havana, near E 78 and 97. Here in the locale of 
Edgar Lee Masters' Spoon River Anthology is the 
Museum of the Illinois Indian where more than 200 
skeletons buried centuries ago are displayed in the 
positions in which they were found. 
Lewis and Clark State Memorial, south of Wood 
River west of Alt. US 67, was the starting point of 
the expedition to the Far West 
Lewistown, US 24. Edgar Lee Masters lived at the 
N.W. corner of Adams and Milton, one block north 
of courthouse square; his father was four times 
elected Democratic mayor. Oak Hill cemetery, 
which probably inspired the famous narrative poem, 
is north of town, though Spoon River is five miles to 
the southwest. In Proctor’s Grove, also southwest 
Douglas spoke in August 1858, and Lincoln replied 
next day at the courthouse. 
Lincoln, US 66, takes understandable pride in 
being the only town having Lincoln's consent for the 
use of his name and having been christened by him 
with watermelon juice, that busy August of 1868. 
Lincoln College, Ottawa and Keokuk, has plentiful 
Lincoln mementoes. The Postville Courthouse State 
Memorial on City US 66 is a replica of the 1838 


building where Lincoln argued cases while on the 
circuit. 
Lincoln’s New Salem State Park, 2 miles south of 
Petersburg on ID. 97, 123, is a complete restoration 
of the village where Lincoln lived from 1831 to 1837. 
Park is open year round; maps, pamphlets and 
guides axe plentiful. A carriage museum on IB. 97 
just south of the park has early horsedrawn 
vehicles. 
Mt. Pulaski Courthouse State Memorial, US 54, HL 
121. Restored courthouse where Lincoln practiced 
law still has original floor. 
Nauvoo, m. 96 and Mississippi river. Information 
and free literature are available at the Mormon 
Bureau of Information in midtown. Hie Joseph 
Smith Properties are three blocks west of highway. 
Peoria, US 24, 150. Lincoln reputedly first 
denounced slavery in public, in the courthouse 
square, Mam and Adams St., in October, 1854. Glen 
Oak Park, Prospect and McClure Ave. has the Old 
Settlers' Log Cabin, headquarters of the Old Settlers 
Association. Hie Peoria Historical Society Museum 
is at 942 N.E. Glen Oak Ave. Ft. Creve Coeur State 
Park is two miles south of East Peoria on the 
Illinois river; it was established by IjaSalle In 1680, 
destroyed by the French after his departure. 
Petersburg, DL 97. Ann Rutledge is buried in 
Oakland cemetery at the south edge of town as are 
Edgar Lee Masters and Hannah Armstrong, wife of 
the once rowdy Clary's Grove gangleader. 
Pleasant Plains, I1L 125, northwest of Springfield. 
Clayville Stagecoach Inn, built about 1824, has been 
restored. It has housed Whig rallies, a glee chib, 
countless weary Western emigrants and Abraham 
Lincoln. 
Quincy, US 24 and Mississippi River. The sixth 
debate took place on the east side of Washington 
Park and is marked by a Lorado Taft bronze 
plaque—the only commemorative marker of the 
seven sites to depict Douglas as a participant. The 
Quincy Historical Society, at 425 S. 12th St., is in the 
former home of John Wood, early settler and 12th 
governor. 


Outdoors in Illinois 


By Dan Malkovich 
Editor, Outdoor Illinois Magazine 
P 
RAIRIE STATE? That's a dandy appellation, 
but hardly a good description. 
From the ancient unglaciated heights of north­ 
western Illinois' Jo Daviess and Carroll counties to 
the rugged ramparts of the deep south’s Shawnee 
hills and Ozark foothills, the Illinois terrain offers 
an unusual diversity not often suspected by the 
casual traveler. 
Thanks to an enlightened program of game man­ 
agement and conservation, hunters may take the 
field with better-than-average success on the thou­ 
sands of acres reserved for hunting within state- 
managed conservation areas. Pheasant, Hungarian 
partridge and chukkar are important in northern 
and east-central areas and bob-uAite quail and rab­ 
bits are the main targets in much of the rest of the 
state. 
Deer, once thought extinct in the state, have 
staged a rapid comeback. Manipulation of season 
lengths and intensive study, especially in the 211,008- 
acre Shawnee National Forest, have made the 
state's one remaining big game animal available in 
almost all of the 102 counties. 
Pope County, in the heart of the Shawnee National 
Forest, is Illinois* number one area as proclaimed 
each year with an extravagant deer festival each 
November at county seat Gokonda, "deer capital 
of Illinois.” 
In a state of such length that the northernmost 
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town, Winthrop Harbor, is as far north as Marble­ 
head, Mass., and the southernmost town, Cairo, is 
as far smith as Norfolk, Virginia, the differences in 
climate create striking contrasts. 
The comparison is most evident in the native plants 
found in the state’s unique natural areas, remnants 
of a distribution found over much wider areas at 
the time of Illinois’ founding. 
Visit just a few of them. For a brief time on a 
February day find yourself alone on the shore of 
Lac des Illinoise, the rolling sand dunes before you, 
the cold inland sea at your back. Low-growing, 
wind-dwarfed shrubs and wild grasses cling stub­ 
bornly to the constantly shifting sand ridges. It is a 
hostile, bleak habitat, yet nature has fashioned 
adaptable plants well able to hold their own in con­ 
stant warfare against the elements. 
A few miles to the west of Illinois Dunes State 
Park—for that is where you were—visit Illinois 
largest group of natural lakes, the Chain of Lakes. 
Here in midwinter there is constant warfare too, 
but this time between hardy, well-bundled ice fish­ 
ermen huddled gamely over their holes in the ice 
and the fearless ice-boat sailors who skim over the 
same ice at speeds approaching 120 miles per hour. 
Their fleet contraptions appear designed more for 
rapid self-extinction than any craft known to man— 
the entire braking power rests in a wild, careening 
spin-out. 
Again only a few miles away, near Volo and 
Wauconda, the destinations are tamarack bogs 


more at home in far northern climes, relicts of the 
departing glacier of 10,000 or more years ago. 
For variety this day allow your mind to wander 
almost 400 miles to the south, to Horseshoe Lake 
Conservation Area, a nationally famous wildfowl 
refuge in Alexander County. The fishermen are out 
in some number among the cypress and tupelo 
trees in this ancient ox-bow lake once part of the 
Mississippi River. Instead of the grass pickerel and 
perch of Pistakee and Fox Lake, the quarry here 
are the rusty bluegill and largemouth bass, and 
the fishing is from boats rather than ice huts. 
Not far away is the camping place where once a 
band of Shawnee Indians wintered in company with 
John James Audubon, whose deft fingers captured 
for later generations the hue and configuration of 
long-vanished species of native birds. And overhead, 
their wild, haunting cry echoing the refrain admired 
by men back into Illinois’ prehistoric past, great 
strings and V-shaped flights of Canada geese fill 
the sky. 
Sailors and powerboat enthusiasts have a wide 
choice of cruising waters, ranging from the great 
inland sea at Chicago’s doorstep to the huge new 
reservoirs now changing the face of some of the 
more southerly stream valleys. Among these, Crab 
Orchard near Carbondale and Lake of Egypt, near 
Marion, offer full facilities. New U. S. Corps of 
Engineers impoundments like Carlyle, Rend Lake, 
and Shelbyville will soon combine with the rapidly 
expanding system of interstate highways to change 


the boating patterns of many midwestern skippers. 
Fishermen, too, find the state’s waterways offer 
a surprising repertoire of delights, from the newly 
stocked and thriving coho salmon of Lake Michigan.^ 
to the delightful fiddler catfish along the southern 
Ohio River ports. Gamefish include largemouth, 
smallmouth, and Kentucky spotted bass, crappie, 
bluegill, and several species of catfish. 
Both fishing and canoeing partisans venture along 
the 21 rivers and streams—and two old canals— 
within the state listed in the Department of Con­ 
servation’s recent publication, Illinois Canoeing 
Guide. 


Other northern streams offer pleasant canoeing 
cruises. The Rock River and its tributary, the Kish- 
waukee, are two to remember and whitewater en­ 
thusiasts, those hardy challengers of 10-feet hay­ 
stacks and ripping torrents, swear by the northern 
Vermilion, near Streator. 
Central Illinois’ Sangamon, the stream most 
associated with Lincoln, was the first official 
canoeing trail dedicated by the state and offers an 
enjoyable week-end cruise as does the not-too-far- 
distant Spoon River, made famous by Edgar Lee 
Masters’ Spoon River Anthology. 
And finally, we have a piece of advice for you if 
you would know Illinois and share its greatness and 
its outdoor activities: 
Stand not upon the order of your going, 
but go at once. 


From Mrs. Drew 
to Edward Albee 


By Claudia Cassidy 
Emeritus Music and Drama Critic, now Critic at 
Large, The Chicago Tribune 
L 


EGEND has it that theater—real, live, to be 
taken seriously theater, with a home of its 
own—arrived in Chicago June 28, 1847, when Mrs. 
Hunt, subsequently the first Mrs. John Drew, opened 
John B. Rice’s brand new playhouse on Randolph 
Street near Dearborn, quadrupling as “The Four 
Sisters.” 
It would be a pity to discredit the choice, because 
it brings us under the capacious wing of the 
matriarch of all the Barrymores—John Barrymore’s 
beloved Mum Mum, who prophetically reassured 
him when his ears were pulled that be would grow 
up to look like a faun. 
vSo call Mrs. Drew our matron saint, in deference 
to Fowler, who defines Mrs. Malaprop as “the 
matron saint of all who go wordfowling with a 
blunderbuss.” It must have been rather like that to 
go touring in the days before trains mid planes and 
suitable sidewalks. But our matron saint made it, 
and the opening of Rice’s theater, all carpets and 
settees, was hailed by the Chicago Democrat with 
this echoing phrase, “A new era is unquestionably 
dawning in the theatrical world of this city.” 
An imposing first McVicker’s Theater opened on 
elegant opera bouse on Washington Street was 
Madison Street in 1857. The opening of Crosby’s 
it did open, all crimson and gold and gaslit pale 
blue, April 20, 1865, with Maurice Grau’s Italian 
opera troupe. 


Crosby’s lasted until the great fire, with lively 
interludes. Offenbach replaced Verdi in public taste, 
and when Lydia Thompson and her British Blondes 
were editorially blasted for moral turpitude, Miss 
Thompson went after the editor with a buggy whip, 
an attention subsequently transferred to critics. 
Yet despite all this and more, Crosby's, which 
consisted of a theater, an art gallery and a business 
building, furnished its own most remarkable head­ 
lines. Uranus Crosby ran into bad times and 
sold the works by public lottery. By interesting 
coincidence he held enough of the right tickets to 
emerge in possession not only of his theater, but of 
$700,000 profit, as possibly the most successful 
impresario in Chicago’s history. 


When the railroads boomed, so did Chicago, and so 
did barnstorming. It was the great era of what they 
came to call the road. Booth and Salvini toured in 
“Hamlet” and “Othello,” but it was not in Chicago 
that they lost their trucks and played “Hamlet” in 
street clothes on a bare stage. It was here, though, 
that Henry Irving introduced his new production of 
“Much Ado About Nothing,” with Ellen Terry as 
Beatrice to his Benedick. 
Sarah Bernhardt came. Eleonora Duse played the 
Auditorium Theater, opened in 1889 and reopened 
last October when the New York City Ballet danced 
George B a 1 a n c h i n e ’s “A Midsummer Night's 
Dream,” possibly stirring echoes of a long-ago Max 
Reinhardt production, with Mickey Rooney as Pock. 
Chicago was once a producing center of elusive 
details. In 1912 Maurice Browne, audacious enough 
to be coauthor of “Wings Over Europe,” the first 
play about the atom bomb, risked being co-founder 
of Chicago’s experimental Little Theater. But 
though the Chicago Symphony Orchestra struck 
permanent root, and the great days of downtown 
and Ravinia opera lasted until the depths of the 
depression, theater became more and more a 
consumer delight, imported from New York, with 
European trimmings. 
3d 


It was a satisfactory arrangement in many ways. 
By the early 1920s Chicago had 23 theaters in the 
Loop. There were about 100 shows in a season that 
opened Labor Day and ended June 1. Runs were 
generally short, and turnover was lively. Just about 
everything came, and it had an audience of addicts. 
In those days, aside from the numerous Shubert 
theaters, each house had its managing director, not 
just avid for his share of the shows, but often 
running a theater bearing a producer’s name—the 
Harris, the Selwyn, the Woods, Cohan’s Grand. Stars 
came in all their successes, and often in their less 
than triumphs. Ziegfeld, Earl Carroll, George White, 
the Sbuberts sent the big musicals with kits of girls, 
and also with W. C. Fields, Fannie Brice, A1 Jolson, 
Bobby Clark, Bert Lahr, Ed Wynn, Eddie Cantor, 
the ineffable Joe Cook. 
“Chariot’s Revue” came from London with Lillie, 
Lawrence and Buchanan and set off a spate of be­ 
guiling little shows. Few who saw it have forgotten 
Clifton Webb and Fred Allen in George S. Kauf­ 
man’s “The Still Alarm,” a tale of politeness not 
under but over fire—the floor was burning. “The 
Band Wagon” may have been the best show of its 
kind, with the Astaires dancing “I Love Louisa.” 
A non-musical legend is that Noel Coward, unhappy 
with his reception in “The Vortex,” wrote on his 
Selwyn dressing-room wall, “Noel Coward died 
here.” And that Charlotte Greenwood, a regrettably 
good housekeeper, had it painted out. 
But then brilliant visitors from Europe often 
came, and the mortality rate was low. The Moscow 
Art Theater flourished, as did its musical theater, 
and its Habimah. Stratford on Avon sent its troupe 
in sizable repertory. The Abbey Players came year 
after year, as did the D’Oyly Cartes. Among choicer 
exotica ware Mei-Lan-Fang, most exquisite of all the 
classic Chinese female impersonators, and that 
enigmatic 
venture 
in 
naivete, 
the 
Gertrude 
Stein-Virgil Thomson “Four Saints in Three Acts,” 
glittering 
in 
Florine 
Stettheimer’s 
cellophane 
wrappings. 
What developed into nation-wide Theater Guild 
subscription began here in 1927 with an eight week 
experimental booking at the Studebaker. The 
company held Alfred Lunt, Lynn Fontanne, Dudley 
Digges, Helen Westley, Morris Carnovsky, Henry 
Travers and Ernest Cossart. The plays were Shaw’s 
“Pygmalion” and “The Doctor’s Dilemma,” Mol- 
nar’s “The Guardsman,” Behrman’s “The Second 
Man.” 
The Shuberts countered with the Dramatic League 
of Chicago, which specialized in interesting London 
theater, and had critics’ name plates fastened to 
their aisle seats at the Princess. Among the lures 
were Grace George in “The First Mrs. Fraser,” and 
Constance Collier in “The Matriarch,” with Jessica 
Tandy. 
The Goodman Theater was earlier on the scene 
with a lively and inquisitive resident theater opening 
in 1925-26. The Civic Theater opened in 1929 with 
Fritz Leiber in Shakespeare repertory, financed by a 
stagestruck tycoon who put up $300,000. 
In those years Chicagoans could see just about 
everything without stirring a foot out of town. Not 
just the important shows, but the merely charming 
ones as well. Producers brought their shows to town, 
with directors and often authors in tow, frequently 
joining their troupes a week in advance of Chicago 
to polish things up. It was typical of Katharine 
Cornell not just that she clung to high production 
standards, but that she and her husband-director, 
Guthrie McClintic, looked around. When she came in 
“Antigone” an 
unknown boy who played a 
messenger was Marlon Brando. He doubled into the 
juicy part of Marchbanks in “Candida.” 
It was revealing in terms of an older sense of 
responsibility that Gilbert Miller, who had sent 
Helen Hayes in “Victoria Regina,” was precisely as 
meticulous when years later he returned with 


Audrey Hepburn, newly starred in “Gigi.” 
The doldrums came with the depression, while 
movies, radio and television decimated the ranks. 
We slipped to four theaters and never recovered, 
though we improved a bit. New York skidded badly, 
and is still in trouble, as is most world theater. 
There is less and less of quality to send, and it 
comes later and later, often in dubious shape. 
Shrewd producers have cashed in when they made 
such favorites as “Oklahoma!,” “Kiss Me, Kate,” 
“My Fair Lady” and “Hello, Dolly!” worth the wait. 
We talk and talk of a brilliant resident theater in 
the highest professional realm, but we still don’t 
have one. We now have five downtown theaters of 
varying suitability, phis the larger Civic Opera 
House and Auditorium. Arie Crown Theater will 
probably be restored to its 5,000-seat capacity when 
McCormick Place is rebuilt. 
There are numerous peripheral theaters. The 
Goodman of student and semi-professional standing 
has a large subscription audience and an ambitious 
list of plays with guest actors. I especially cherish 
its production of “Ballad of the Sad Cafe,” Edward 
Albee’s tribute to Carson McCullers. 
Hull House theaters tackle adventurous plays with 
amateur casts. Theater-restaurants flourish with 
in-the-square resident troupes and celebrity stars. 
The south side Harper Theater has some interesting 
flurries. But we remain on starvation theater 
rations, waiting for handouts. For the serious 
playgoer, (Hr for that delightful and often identical 
fellow, the frivolous playgoer, it is not enough. 
So the Sesquicentennial finds us with a free field, 
as we have just about everywhere to go. And it 
leaves me indebted to many sources, even if they 
seldom agree on any topic, and especially to William 
Leonard’s Chicago Stagebill Yearbook, 
which 
celebrated 100 years of Chicago theater by 
documenting 25 seasons from 1922-23 to 194647. With 
this book at my inquisitive elbow, not all the first 
150 years were the hardest. 


There’s No Biz 
Like Show Biz 
In Illinois 
By William Leonard 
Entertainment Editor, The Chicago Tribune 
T 
IE BIGGEST EVENT in show business in Illi­ 
nois each year is not in Chicago, the metropolis 
with so many theaters and auditoriums and sta­ 
diums, but downstate. The greatest box-office 
grosses, and the greatest payment to entertainers, 
are at the Illinois State Fair, each siimmpr at 
Springfield. 
Today, the most important names in the enter­ 
tainment world are those of television stars. Until 
recent years, only the big casinos at Las Vegas, with 
their huge incomes from gambling, could afford to 
lure the TV personalities into personal appearances. 
But, within the last decade, the state fair, because 
of tremendous seating capacity, has been able to 
bring the monarchs of television to central Illinois, 
and still charge ticket prices that the average man 
can afford. 
At Las Vegas, a Bob Hope, or a Lawrence Welk, 
or a Herb Alpert with his Tijuana Brass, can take 
down as much as $50,000 for a week’s work. At the 
Fair Grounds in Springfield, whore 20,000 can be 
accommodated in the grandstand and in temporary 
seats on the race track, the same stars win be paid 
$25,000 or $30,000 for a single performance. 
The state fair is not only the biggest, but the 
oldest show in Illinois. The sesquicentennial year 
edition at Springfield next August will be the 116th, 
with automobile and harness races, and carnival 
Continued on page 38 
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Growing tall. ■ If you think all 
banks are alike, take a look at the 
New First National Bank of Chicago. 
■ Our new headquarters will stand 60 
stories tall—the tallest building in 
downtown Chicago. ■ It will 
contain over 40,000 tons of 
steel. There will be 450 train 
carloads of granite and 6 
acres of glass covering the 
outside. ■ Inside will be the 
most advanced bank in the 
nation. For example, The 
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amusements, in addition to the stage shows. 
Attendance at the fair in recent years has exceeded 
a million persons—for an event that lasts only 10 
days. 
There have been even greater turnouts than that 
in the history of show business in Illinois. Largest of 
all was the 27 million persons who swarmed to 
Jackson Park on Chicago's south side in 1893 for the 
World's Columbian Exposition, which ran for 24 
weeks. 
Forty years later, A Century of Progress, a 
second Chicago world fair in a year of business 
recession, drew almost as well. There were 22 
million visitors to the lake front exposition in 1933, 
and when it was renewed the following summer, 16 
million came through the turnstiles. 
The biggest annual show in Chicago is the 
International Live Stock Exposition, which opens the 
day after Thanksgiving and runs ten days until the 
following weekend. Nearly half a million persons 
visit the International Amphitheater at the stock 
yards for that event, held uninterruptedly since 1901, 
and growers bring more than 7,700 animals for 
exhibition and judging. The exposition's horse show 
attracts an amount of attention that is remarkable, 
in a city where the horse is nearly extinct. Its rodeo 
brings some of the country's finest rough riders to 
the south side. 
When it comes to bringing the most expensive 
entertainers to Illinois, however, no organization 
excepting the Springfield fair is in a position to 
compete with'the coffers of the Las Vegas parlors of 
chance. Not even the largest hotel chains can bid 
high enough for the giants who caper on the little 
glass screen in the nation’s living rooms. Yet, a 
hotel’s night club in the 1960s can be a gigantic 
operation with a huge investment. The Palmer 
House estimates that it costs more than a million 
dollars a year to run its beautiful Empire Room, one 
of the last of the big, lavish reminders of an era 
when a supper club could be associated with 
gracious living. 
The Chicago night club picture, prosperous in the 
war years and through the 1950s, changed abruptly 
in 1960. Within a period of a few months, many of 
the oldest rooms in town closed their doors forever. 
The Victorian Room in the Palmer House, where 


Ralph Ginsburgh’s violin was a perennial, turned out 
the lights in April after 25 years. The Glass Hat, in 
the Congress Hotel, ended a 15-year career in May. 
The Blue Note, home of the greatest jazz stars for 
13 years, gave up the ghost in June. The Chez Paree, 
biggest night club in town, which had been fighting 
to survive with entertainers in the Nevada category, 
locked the doors in July. The Preview Lounge, which 
had been luring passers-by off the Randolph Street 
sidewalk for 18 years, surrendered in August 
It was the end of one kind of night time show 
business, and the beginning of another. The Second 
City, on a sector of Wells Street that had not yet 
developed into the brightly lit avenue known as Old 
Town, introduced cabaret-theater to Chicago in a 
crude playhouse remodeled from a former Chinese 
laundry, just a few months before the old-fashioned 
chibs began going out of business. In midsummer of 
1960, right between the closings of the Blue Note and 
the Chez Paree, Oscar and George Marienthal 
opened their Happy Medium. This was the city's 
first and only cabaret in a genuine theater, with 
reserved seat tickets in an auditorium, and with 
waitresses cruising the aisles, offering drink service. 
The Second City and the Happy Medium did so well 
that by the following summer there were 16 
cabaret-theaters operating in Chicago and suburbia. 
There wasn’t enough talent around, and few of them 
lasted until the autumn of 1961. 
The key club era burgeoned and flattened along 
with the cabaret-theater. The original Key Chib, in 
an ancient Ontario Street house that was the 
birthplace of the late Col. Robert R. McCormick, 
had been a Chicago institution ever since the '30s, 
but the idea of asking members to pay for a key, 
then locking the masses out, didn't really sweep the 
night scene until Burton Browne and a dozen of his 
friends opened the Gaslight Club in 1953. 
Imitators sprang up and broke down, all over the 
map of Chicago. Most successful [in fact, one of the 
most fantastically successful operations in history] 
is the Playboy Club, which opened on the near north 
side in 1960, and now has brandies all over the 
world. 
Famous for the big name entertainers it has 
introduced to Chicago is Mister Kelly's, a 
sophisticated showcase for new talent, as well as for 


stars who are well established. Many of the acts 
that were considered avant garde when they first 
played Kelly’s now are TV regulars—Mort Sahl, 
Shelley Berman, the Kingston Trio, Barbra Strei­ 
sand, Woody Allen. Mister Kelly’s, a landmark on 
Rush street, the Near North Side's night life center, 
is one of the last important dubs in Chicago, outside 
the major hotels. 
Night life, like the legitimate theater, apparently 
is a “fabulous invalid." It seems to fade each year, 
as costs become prohibitive and television keeps 
people sensibly at home after dark. In places like 
Illinois, where things never win be as they are in 
Nevada, it faces a future in which operators will 
need more business acumen than the adventurers 
who liked to take a fling at playing impresario back 
in the '20s or the '40s. 
But, so long as the human animal is gregarious, 
and likes to relax in the company of his fellow man, 
looking at a living, breathing performer, instead of a 
little picture on a glass screen, there wiU be 
entertainers and those willing to pay to be 
entertained. 


Illinois: 
A New National Center 
For the Arts 


By G eorge M. Irw in 
Chairman, Illinois Arts Council 
I 
N OUR expanding postrWorld War II economy, 
revival of interest and participation in the arts 
will, in the long run, be as significantly noted as our 
increases in productivity and consumer goods. 
However, most of the upsurge of participation and 
support of arts programs has developed at the 
amateur or semi-professional level Hie growth of 
our professional arts organizations has not increased 
significantly beyond that of our population. While a 
handsome university art museum and a new 
contemporary art museum are welcome additions to 
the scene, there is still only one fully professional 
major symphony, no repertory theater and no 
permanent dance company. Statistics can be 
misleading, but it has been true for several years 
that more people attend concerts and visit museums 
than go to baseball and football games. Á major 
ground swell of interest has developed. What is 
needed now are the thinking and influence of the 
finest minds and talents available. We are realizing 
that the arts are central elements of our society. 
Arts growth is undoubtedly ahead of most other 
states, as Illinois is blessed with the incomparable 
collections of the Art Institute, the year around 
activities of the Chicago Symphony, and the growing 
impact of the Lyric Opera. The opening of the new 
Museum of Contemporary Art, Goodman Theater 
productions, Robert Sickinger’s Hull House theater, 
and the Field Museum suggest new arts excitement 
for Chicagoland in the coming years. One of the 
finest examples of community involvement is the 
development, in Peoria, of the Lakeview Center for 
the Arts and Sciences. This ever growing 
million-dollar facility, in its third year, enjoys 4,000 
weekly visitors to view programs in art and science. 
In Quincy, a community arts council, now in its 
21st year, the Quincy Society of Fine Arts, 
coordinates the work of 13 member organizations 
thru its administrative and promotional services, 
with over 90 different programs in music, theater, 
art and dance in this season. The work of 1,600 
volunteers is vital. Quincy’s population is 47,000. In 
Woodstock, sparked by Mayor Kuhn and others, the 
old Woodstock Opera House is enjoying a new lease 
on life. Rockford will introduce new orchestral and 
band arrangements for the state song, plan a special 
opening concert on the summer series of the 
Rockford Symphony, arrange programs by the 
Continued on page 40 
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We started our company in Chi­ 
cago. 75 years ago. 
Chicago has grown. Illinois has 
grown. The Midwest has grown. So 
have we. Adding new variety to our 
act every year. With new steels, 
new technology, new people. 
We have improved every year, 
for two reasons 


First: We've got a tough audience. 
People who are happy with this 
year's steels. Happy with this year's 
service. But who always ask, "What 
have you done for me lately?" Cus­ 
tomers keep us on our toes. Always 
demanding a better product. As any 
trouper will tell you: "Always leave 
'em wanting more." But you'd bet­ 
ter be ready to deliver. 


Second: We get better just for the 
sake of getting better. We don't like 
to stand still. We take pride in our 
work. We are never fully satisfied 
with this year's performance. So we 
improve. 
Illinois is celebrating 150 years 
of growth. And Inland's been a part 
of that growth for 75 years. 
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itockford Art Association and other cultural groups 
in this important north central Illinois area for the 
state’s 150th year. 
Music and art are also strong with Springfield. 
Summer theater, stimulated by Southern Illinois 
University, is growing in scope and program. The 
size of the community does not limit the arts—Guy 
tittle Jr. in Sullivan has recently completed his 
successful 11th season of music and drama theater. 
This past fall, Decatur had its first week-long 
exposure to the excitement of modern dance, with 
the Paul Taylor Company, part of a larger project 
in dance of the Illinois Arts Council. With the 
Mississippi River splitting arts activities as well as 
population, residents of the Quad City Area are 
continuing to enjoy the symphony, theater, choral 
and art programs in this important bi-state region. 
In Illinois, the arts are an important factor in the 
state’s economy. Industry has recognized this fact 
by placing the quality of cultural programs in a 
prospective location high on its list of criteria for 
locating new plants and expanding old ones. The 
search for new audiences must concern itself with 
^lew thinking and new art itself, which encourages 
our creative artists. Artists in Illinois are one of the 
state’s most valuable assets. New art patrons must 
be found, as the arts cannot be expected to pay their 
way at the box office. Important new sources are 
emerging in government and recently the corpora­ 
tions. 
For the arts, no segment of our economy is more 
significant than the programs and activities of our 
colleges and universities. A large 
number of 
concerts and exhibits, sponsored throughout the 
year, is an important achievement at the University 
of Illinois, Urbana, where the school’s centennial 
and the state’s sesquicentennial follow each other. 
An extensive use of radio extends the effectiveness 
of these programs. The biannual Festival of Con­ 
temporary Arts has, for some years, brought to Illi­ 
nois offerings of the latest and best of the arts. The 
productive cooperation of private and state monies 
has built the beautiful Krannert Art Museum and, 
soon to be finished, is the four-building complex 
making up the Krannert Center for the Performing 
Arts. Next will come the construction of a new 
building for the school of music. The University’s 
Department of Art is the largest in the country. The 
Krannert Art Museum is already in* need of a new 
addition. In an urban setting, the university’s 
Chicago Circle Campus makes an impact from the 
start with its striking architecture conceived by 
Walter Netch, to meet both the land restrictions of 
an urban commuter university and the expansion 
problems of a growing institution. The photography- 
,r Cilm curriculum will help Chicago reestablish itself 
as a motion picture capital. 
At the other end of the state, the activities of 
Southern Illinois University, on both its Carbondale 
and its new Edwardsville campus, are especially 
lively and forward looking. Along with Urbana, 
Southern has pioneered in bringing world famous 
artists to campus to provide the kind of contact with 
students seldom available. 
Other state universities are equally alive. North­ 
ern’s lively art department has 600 art majors, for 
example. Western has established a professional 
string quartet, as well as a woodwind quintet on its 
musical faculty. Eastern and Illinois State are also 
looking ahead. 
A rich variety of arts opportunities can also be 
found in our private colleges and universities. Just 
recently, the famous Taft Midway Studios at the 
University of Chicago were declared a registered 
national historic landmark. Its Oriental Institute is 
distinguished. Music programs at the University’s 
Rockefeller Chapel are noteworthy, as are the 
programs of the Contemporary Chamber Players. 
As in other colleges and many communities, the lack 
of adequate facilities limits program activities. This 
problem is particularly evident at Northwestern 
University, where plans are being considered now 


for construction of a Fine Arts Center. The visual 
arts will be grouped in the same complex of 
buildings with music and drama. 
Housing for the arts is important. Monticello’s 
Hathaway Hall, a 2^-million-dollar cultural center, 
was completed in 1963, and Knox’s Center for the 
Fine Arts in Galesburg containing the unique 
Harbacht Theater in 1964. The Spencer Olin family 
at Monticello and the Ford Foundation at Knox 
helped bring dreams to reality and programs have 
been stimulated. 
College schedules are full elsewhere. In Blooming­ 
ton, Illinois Wesleyan’s Schools of Drama, Art, and 
Music combine to present a contemporary arts 
festival in the spring. At Millikin in Decatur, the 
drama productions are enlivened by the appearance 
of professional actors and this season a Lincoln play, 
written by a Millikin graduate, will be featured. 
Augustana in Rock Island has long been known for 
its outstanding chorus, and its programs with 
visiting distinguished artists add to the college 
calendar. 
The programs of the Illinois Arts Council are 
especially significant. Touring assistance helps 
underwrite performances by the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, the Fine Arts and Walden String 
Quartets, and other top quality instrumental music 
ensembles thruout the state. Similar help in the field 
of the visual arts is also available, the latest 
program being the development of four traveling 
exhibits of 24 professional Illinois painters. Four 
shows of outstanding photography are also touring. 
Under Technical Assistance, the Council sends a 
community a professional consultant, qualified to 
advise on request. Consultants in such areas as 
symphony management, museum exhibition, archi­ 
tectural preservation, and theater help solve current 
problems when they need attention. A new program 
started in the fall of 1967 is the council’s 
Artist-in-Residence project. 
Illinois has the resources, it has the know-how, 
and it has the people. It also has the artists, the arts 
managers, and educators. All must join hands with 
political leaders to nurture a true arts renaissance 
in Illinois. 


Newspapers In Illinois 


By Milburn P. Akers 


Retired Editor of The Chicago Sun-Times 
T 
HE Illinois Herald, founded in 1814 by Matthew 
Duncan at Kaskaskia, 
then the territorial 
capital, was Illinois’ first newspaper. 
Duncan, a Kentucky printer [brother of Joseph 
Duncan, later governor of Illinois], had been 
awarded the job of printing the territorial statutes. 
There was then no print shop in the Illinois territory. 
Sensing a business opportunity, he moved his plant 
to Kaskaskia where he started the Herald, a 
four-page weekly tabloid which he sold in 1817. Its 
new owners, subsequently including Daniel Pope 
Cook, renamed the newspaper, calling it the Western 
Intelligencer. When statehood was achieved in 1818 
Cook, who had taken a prominent part in that effort, 
changed the name again. The paper became the 
Illinois Intelligencer. When the state capital was 
moved from Kaskaskia to Vandalia the Illinois 
Intelligencer was also moved to the new location. 
The late Theodore C. Pease described early 
Illinois newspapers in his “ The Story of Illinois” as 
“ slight and unimportant.” 
One need not disagree with that historian’s 
generalization to appreciate the effectiveness of the 
campaign for statehood started by Cook. His 
objective was soon achieved. The state’s most 
populous county was named in his honor. 
Slavery was prohibited in Illinois by the state’s 
first constitution. Nonetheless, slavery existed both 


in Illinois territory and during early statehood days. 
John Moses, a 19th Century Illinois historian, states 
that “ the number [of slaves] had risen to 917” by 
1820, two years after the territory had achieved 
statehood. The federal census of that year credited 
Illinois with a population of 55,211. 
Early 
in 
the 
administration 
[1823-1827] 
of 
Governor Edward Coles an effort to revise the 
Illinois constitution in a manner legalizing slavery 
got underway. The pro-slavery element obtained 
General Assembly passage of a resolution which, 
had it been approved by the electorate, would have 
resulted in a constitutional convention at which such 
action could be taken. 
By then, Illinois had five newspapers. The Illinois 
Intelligencer and the Edwardsville Spectator op­ 
posed the convention. The Illinois Gazette, printed at 
Shawneetown, “published articles on both sides, but 
was regarded as more friendly ta that of freedom.” 
The Republican Advocate at Kaskaskia and The 
Republican at Edwardsville favored a convention. 
On the issue of slavery the Illinois press of that 
day split down the middle, two newspapers opposing, 
two favoring and one straddling the issue. The 
campaign ended in victory for the anti-slavery 
forces. 
Jam es Hall, 
whom the h i s t o r i a n 
Pease 
regarded as the only early Illinois editor of any 
particular merit, was a Philadelphia-born veteran of 
the War of 1812, and a lawyer who settled in 
Shawneetown on the Ohio River in 1820. Besides 
editing a newspaper he engaged actively in politics, 
becoming state’s attorney, circuit judge and state 
treasurer. 
Other early newspapers printed in the State were: 
The Star of the West started at Edwardsville in 1822, 
changed to the Illinois Republican in 1823; the 
Illinois Journal at Galena in 1826; the Sangamon 
Spectator at Springfield the same year; the Illinois 
Corrector in Edwardsville in 1828; the Galena 
Advertiser, 1829; the Alton Spectator, 1830; the 
[Alton] Telegraph the same year; the Sangamon 
Journal, now the Illinois State Journal, in 1831, and 
the Chicago Democrat in 1833. 
Both the Alton Telegraph and the State Journal 
were still being published in 1887. The same is true 
in 1968. Both long ago became dailies. Most of the 
early papers merged, suspended or changed names, 
the latter taking place with about every sale. 
If early Illinois newspapers were pallid, as Pease 
suggests, they did not long remain that way. The 
resurgence of the slavery issue, which followed the 
war with Mexico, resulted in editorial-page dueling 
steeped in billingsgate 
and vituperation. 
This, 
tendency culminated in the attacks on President 
Lincoln by the Copperhead press. 
The 
“ widow-maker,” 
a 
term 
some 
Illinois 
newspapers applied to Lincoln, or “ buffoon,” one 
used by others, were mild in comparison to the 
brimstone generally employed in democratic and 
Copperhead newspapers. Similar terminology was 
used against Lincoln’s detractors by newspapers 
supporting the President. They tossed the term 
“traitor” about with abandon. 
Daily newspapers were confined to Chicago until 
1848 when the extension of telegraph lines resulted 
in 
similar 
newspapers 
in 
several 
downstate 
communities. The Illinois State Journal became a 
daily that year; the State Register at Springfield 
took the same step the following year. The Quincy 
Whig 
and the Peoria 
Register 
started 
daily 
publication about the same time but reverted to 
weekly status in short order due to heavy telegraph 
charges. 
Illinois, possessing one newspaper when it was 
admitted to the Union in 1818, had over 150 
newspapers, including 20 dailies, by 1854, according 
to Arthur Charles Cole in Vol. Ill of the Centennial 
History of Illinois. 
In 1967 Illinois had 81 dailies and 702 weeklies. 
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It sets the state apart from the other 49. 


It’s not just cornfields or factories 


or railroads or great universities. 


Instead, it’s a citizenry with the vision, 


energy, and toughness of frontiersmen. 


It's a people who regard every adversity 


as an irresistible challenge. 


Two thousand Illinois citizens put these 


unique qualities to work for our company. 


Tapping this reservoir of human vitality 


may be the wisest thing we ever did. 


We attribute a large part of our 


success to the fact that we had the 


wisdom to locate in Illinois. 
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Continued from page 40 
Today’s newspapers, even those with a partisan 
hue dominating their editorial pages, are a far 
different product from those Illinoisans read in the 
19th century. The growth in advertising, the 
development of the graphic arts, far better and 
faster communications, and many technological 
improvements have done much to make them so. 
Even more important is the fact that most Illinois 
newspapers, weekly as well as daily, now evidence a 
sense of responsibility for providing readers with 
objective coverage of the news. 
Chain ownership of newspapers represents a 
minority among the state’s journals. The Hearst 
newspapers long had Chicago representation which 
was ended when the Chicago Tribune Co. purchased 
the American, now Jcnown as Chicago’s American. 
The Chicago Daily News was owned by the 
Ohio-based Knight Newspapers until its purchase by 
Marshall Field IV. The eastern-based Gannett 
newspapers own Rockford’s two dailies, the Star and 
the Register Republican, and also the Commercial 
News at Danville. The Midwest Adler chain controls 
the Kewanee Star Courier. The Dixon Telegraph, 
one of the state’s oldest publications, is the flagship 
of a chain of six dailies in Illinois, Wisconsin and 
Iowa. The Dixon Telegraph has been owned by the 
Shaw family for three generations. 
Another Illinois-owned chain, one which, under the 


editorial direction of Edward E. Lindsay, has 
established high standards of excellence, is the 
Decatur-based Lindsay-Schaub Newspapers, Inc., 
which includes the Decatur Herald, the Decatur 
Review, the Champaign-Urbana Courier, the Ed­ 
wards ville Intelligencer, the Metro-East [East St. 
Louis] Journal, and the Southern Illinoisan of 
Carbondale. The Copley chain has five dailies in the 
State—the Illinois State Journal and Illinois State 
Register at Springfield, the Joliet News-Herald, the 
Aurora Beacon-News and the Elgin Courier. 
The limits of this article are inadequate to 
enumerate all the editors and publishers who 
contribued meaningfully to the development of 
Illinois’ newspapers. But no account of Illinois 
newspapers that omitted mention of a few of the 
generally acknowledged “greats” would be complete 
either. 
Among such are Elijah Lovejoy, the abolitionist 
editor who was killed by a pro-slavery mob at Alton; 
John Lock Scripps, first editor of the Chicago 
Tribune; Joseph Medill and D. C. H. Ray of the 
Chicago Tribune; Benjamin Shaw of the Dixon 
Telegraph, and one of the founders of the Illinois 
Republican party; Simeon Francis of the Illinois 
State Journal; Henry M. Pindell of the Peoria 
Journal and Transcript; Henry W. Clendenin, Illinois 
State Register; 
William C. Davis, Bloomington 


Pantagraph; John W. Bailey, Bureau County 
Republican; Edward W. Scripps, founder of the 
United Press; Mrs. Mabel Smith Shaw, Dixon 
Telegraph; Victor F. Lawson, Chicago Daily News; 
John W. Clinton, Polo Press; David W. Barkley, 
Wayne County Press; Marshall Field III and 
Marshall Field IV of the Chicago Sun-Times and the 
Chicago Daily News; Melville E. Stone, founder of 
the Associated Press; Charles F. Eichenauer, 
Quincy Herald-Whig; Charles W. Bliss, Montgomery 
News, Hillsboro, and Frederick J. Kern, Belleville 
News-Democrat. 


The Premiere Years: 
Radio and Television 
in Illinois 


By Newton N. Minow 
Former Chairman, Federal Communications Com­ 
mission; Chairman, Chicago Educational Television 
Association 
D 
e sc rib in g b ro a d c a s tin g , Ed Murrow 
once said: “This instrument can teach, it can 
illuminate; yes, it can even inspire. But it can do so 
only to the extent that humans are determined to 
use it to those ends. Otherwise, it is merely lights 
and wires in a box.” 
Illinois citizens have been pioneers, explorers, 
developers, and stars of broadcasting. And they 
have made it much more than lights and wires in a 
box—for the benefit of all of us who live not only in 
Illinois, but in all parts of the nation and the world. 
Sixty years ago, broadcasting was born in 
Chicago. While it is true that the wireless is properly 
credited to Guglielmo Marconi, actual sound 
transmission thru the air was achieved by Dr. Lee 
De Forest, thru his invention of the three element 
[audion] tube. De Forest’s discovery was made in 
Chicago in the years just prior to 1907, when he 
obtained his first patent. The audion tube has 
immeasurably transformed the world. While its 
immediate fruits were radio broadcasting, it also 
made possible television, sound motion pictures, 
long distance telephony, radar, and communications 
satellites from Telstar I to the newest Lani Bird. 
In 1910, De Forest “broadcast,” that is, trans­ 
mitted by sound thru the air, the voice of Enrico 
Caruso, the world famous tenor. Ten years later, 
Pittsburgh’s KDKA made history by broadca’lting 
the Harding-Cox election returns. Commercial radio 
for Chicago was not far behind, as Chicago’s KYW 
began broadcasting in 1921. Soon dozens of stations 
were springing up all over the state. In the early 
years of radio Chicago was a trailblazer in 
programming. Long before Hollywood became a 
factor in broadcasting, Chicago had already 
achieved many radio firsts and had developed 
program trends that are still dominant today. 
In 1925, WGN set up its microphones in Dayton, 
Tennessee, and broadcast in its entirety the “Scopes 
evolution 
[or 
Monkey] 
trial,” 
featuring 
the 
courtroom advocacy of William Jennings Bryan 
and Clarence Darrow. This epochal broadcast series 
might well be regarded as the true starting point of 
so-called “remote pickups.” Such pickups have so 
advanced thru the intervening decades that recently 
the National Educational Television network, in 
association with the British Broadcasting corpora­ 
tion and several other foreign broadcasting entities, 
broadcast the memorable “Our World” program— 
the first globe-girdling, live show. At the last minute 
Russia withdrew from the broadcast because of the 
Israel-Arab war, but even so segments were 
broadcast live from 14 nations on 5 continents. 
WTTW in Chicago brought the program to Illinois. 
In thinking about the history of television 
broadcasting, I asked Larry Wolters, the dis­ 
continued on page 44 
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tinguished dean of our radio and television writers, 
who wrote a memorable column for the Chicago 
Tribune for thirty-six years, to reminisce a bit 
about the early days of Chicago radio and televi­ 
sion. Larry reminded me that Chicago radio brought 
tfae world many unforgettable names and programs. 
Amos and Andy [first Sam and Henryl are radio 
immortals, and their unforgettable broadcasts may 
well have been the forerunner of today’s daytime 
serials or soap operas. These so-called washboard 
weepers filled the Chicago airwaves and subse­ 
quently those of the networks. Chicago Irna Phillips, 
now a television entertainer, soon became the queen 
of the Monday thru Friday serials. 
Other unforgettable names made it first in 
Chicago radio—James and Marian Jordan [Fibber 
McGee and Molly], Don Ameche, Tyrone Power, 
Red Skelton, Danny Thomas, Mercedes McCam- 
bridge, Arch Oboler, Paul Rhymer [who wrote Vic 
and Sadel—just to mention a few. Some of the 
earliest birds in radio are still active. Don McNeill 
..ind his Breakfast Club have brought a smile to 
many millions of listeners ever since their start 
back in the depression days. Baseball and other 
sports were brought to radio in Chicago with such 
names as Quin Ryan, Norman Ross, and Pat 
Flanagan still widely remembered. 
Illinois has given radio and television some of its 
greatest comedians. These include Jack Benny of 
Waukegan, George Gobel, who got his start on the 
WLS Barn Dance as a boy soprano; Bob Newhart, 
Edgar Bergen and Charlie McCarthy, Steve Allen, 
and Shelley Berman and others. 
The advent of television brought Chicago new 
luster in the broadcasting field. Before World War 
II, the Balaban and Katz outlet [now WBKB] had 
Income the first television station to offer regular 
tive programming. Pearl Harbor and the war, 


however, forced the station to close its doors in 
favor of a Navy radar school, headed by 
Commander William C. Eddy, who had run the TV 
station. At WBKB, Burr Tillstrom and Kukla, Fran, 
and Ollie were nurtured before they achieved 
nationwide stature and fame via NBC. 
In the postwar years, many of the big money 
shows and advertisers migrated to New York and 
Hollywood. In Chicago television, unlimited imagina­ 
tion, creativeness, and daring had taken the place of 
unlimited money. The result was programming such 
as Dave Garroway, Stud's Place, Super Circus, the 
Kuklapolitans, and Frances Horwich’s Ding Drag 
School. The late Fred Allen, then at the zenith of his 
popularity, came out from New York to see the 
flourishing Chicago television school and observed, 
“They ought to tear down Radio City in New York 
and build instead a Television Town in Chicago.” 
Many of us still think he was right. 
Electronic talents also flourished in Chicago. 
These included the late E. F. McDonald, the gifted 
head of Zenith, Paul Galvin, who as the early boss of 
Motorola pioneered the car radio and many 
developments in two-way radio transmission, and 
William J. Halligan, who made many contributions 
in the field of communications equipment. Nor may 
we forget Marvin Camras, of Armour Institute, who 
invented the fantastic wire recorder, only one step 
removed from the tape recorder which has 
revolutionize the whole communications industry. 
For many decades, Chicago has been a leader in 
radio receiver production and, in the last two 
decades, Zenith, Motorola, Admiral, Hallicrafters, 
and others have made Chicago the greatest 
television set output center. No other city has even 
come close. Zenith leads the nation in black and 
white set production and is second in color. Polk 
Brothers is the nation’s largest independent retailer 
of television sets. 


While commercial broadcasters have given some 
of their best and most enlightened effort to 
educational broadcasting, it was inevitable that 
broadcasting stations devoted wholly to educational 
and intellectual goals should be authorized. The FCC 
reserved broadcasting channels for educational 
purposes in 1952. Better education for more 
members oi society is the great hope and need of 
our civilization. The population explosion and the 
ever increasing demands on schools and colleges 
forced the radio, and particularly television, to 
become effective tools supplementing traditional 
educational techniques. 
Soon tjiere were stations on the air designed to 
enable individuals to acquire better skills and 
greater knowledge for better living. One of the 
earliest organizations to enter this Held was the 
Chicago E d u c a t i o n a l Television Association 
[CETA] which, under the leadership of Edward 
L. Ryerson, has operated WTTW [Channel 11] since 
1955 and WXXW [Channel 20 in the UHF] since 
September, 1965. Illinois has two other educational 
TV stations, WILL-TV, University of Illinois, and 
WSIU-TV, Southern Illinois University, Carbondale, 
with the latter institution now planning an additional 
outlet in Olney. 
The two Chicago stations are established in an 
exceptional new studio establishment on N. St. Louis 
Avenue. They provide a vast array of instructional 
programming during in-school hours, reaching more 
than a million children in the Chicago community as 
well as many in the surrounding seven-county 
Illinois area. In addition, WTTW has built one of the 
most extensive junior college teaching programs on 
television. In the last twelve years there have been 
no fewer than 200,000 course registrations for credit. 
These courses reach thousands of students who 
otherwise might not be able to obtain junior college 
Continued on page 46 
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In 1893, Kroehler began operation in Naperville, 
in an old skating rink. From that beginning, which 
was “humble,” to say the least, we've since become 
the world’s largest maker of furniture, with three 
plants in Illinois and nineteen in other parts of 
the country and Canada. 
A great, great deal of the success we’ve had can 
be credited to Illinois. This is a leader state be­ 
cause it is a quality state, and when you come right 


down to it, the quality of any state is largely a 
matter of the quality of its people. We’re proud to 
have lived and worked and grown with the people 
of Illinois, proud to have had the help of this 
state’s furniture retailers, who have been indis­ 
pensable to our growth, and proud to salute them 
both. Which is why it gives us pleasure to add a 
few words to our slogan, below— 
“You’re right at home with k r o e h l e r : 
and Kroehler's right at home in Illinois 
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'degrees, and for less than three-fourths of the cost 
of conventional resident instruction. 
WTTW and WXXW also provide instruction in 
nursing education for 21 Chicago area schools of 
nursing and WTTW produces a medical series in 
cooperation with a Chicago medical school. A weekly 
Jaook and authors program produced by the station is 
now seen and heard on 48 of the 117 educational 
television stations dotting the nation in 47 of the 50 
states. These samples are but a small part of the 
impressive educational and cultural programming 
designed to reach citizens with varied backgrounds 
and interests. 
In other parts of the state, WILL-TV, broadcasting 
from the University of Illinois, presents programs of 
general community interest as well as closed-circuit 
instruction to University students. Southern Illinois 
University’s WSIU-TV broadcasts include extensive 
instructional television programs reaching more 
than 300 schools in the southern portion of Illinois. 
Illinois* commercial broadcasters often make their 
stations available for instructional purposes. WREX- 
,^JV in 
Rockford, thru 
the Northern 
Illinois 
Educational Television Association, gives free time 
for science and phonetics programs at the 
elementary school level. An interesting project is 
being broadcast over WCIA-TV in Champaign 
where, under the supervision of the Illinois 
Department of Program Development for Gifted 
Children, three series of lessons in astronomy, 
geography, and mathematics were produced at the 
University of Illinois. 
Illinois’ leaders are well aware of the potentialities 
of public and instructional broadcasting and are 
taking steps toward their realization. In 1967 the 
state legislature passed a measure establishing an 
Illinois Telecommunications Commission consisting 
of the Superintendent of Public Instruction and 12 
members appointed by the Governor. This Commis­ 
sion is to study telecommunications needs of the 
state and report to the General Assembly and 
Governor by March 1, 1969. That report is to cover 
the feasibility of the establishment of compatible 
programs of instructional and public television and 
the need for additional facilities for state-supported 
colleges and universities. 
For a half century Illinois has blazed trails in 
electronic communications. The people of Illinois 
can find satisfaction in memories of the state’s early 
broadcasting efforts, they can be proud of the 
accomplishments recounted here, and they can be 
confident that Illinois will continue to lead 
broadcasting’s future. With Browning, we know that 
the best is yet to be. 


Illinois Ushers in 
The Atomic Age 


By Albert V. Crewe 
Former Director, Argonne National Laboratory; 
Professor of Physics, University of Chicago 
C 
HICAGO has rightly been called the birthplace 
the atomic age, for it was here that the world’s 
first nuclear reactor was constructed and put into 
operation. During the past year, two events have 
occurred which serve to recall and highlight this 
fact for us. 
First there was the celebration at the University 
of Chicago, on September 17,1967, of the weighing of 
the first sample of plutonium. The first weighable 
amounts of this most important element were 
prepared in the Kent Laboratory at the University of 
Chicago, and measurements made on this tiny speck 
of material formed the basis for the subsequent 
preparation of larger quantities which were used in 
atomic weapons. 


Then, on December 2, 1967, the University of 
Chicago celebrated the 25th Anniversary of the 
operation of that first nuclear reactor—by conduct­ 
ing a Conference on Atomic Energy and unveiling a 
sculpture by the famous British sculptor, Henry 
Moore, in honor of the historic event. This piece of 
sculpture has been placed close to the spot where 
the reactor was constructed. 
Illinois is also destined to be a center of the 
further development of our knowledge of the atomic 
nucleus and its various components, for Weston, 111., 
is to be the 
home of the world’s largest 
accelerator—the most powerful tool ever devised by 
man to explore the basic laws of nature. 
It was in 1940 that Samuel K. Allison and Arthur 
H. Compton, at the University of Chicago, undertook 
some studies directed toward the possibility of an 
atomic bomb. Under 
the code-name of the 
“Metallurgical Laboratory,” much of the basic work 
on this problem was accomplished. Later, when the 
presidential directive came to build an atomic 
bomb, this laboratory was incorporated under the 
“Manhattan Project” which was under the direction 
of Brig. Gen. Leslie R. Groves. Thereafter, this 
laboratory [located under the west end of Stagg 
Field on the campus of the University of Chicago] 
became 
the focal point of one of the most 
extraordinary technological accomplishments of all 
time. It was here that Compton and Allison 
assembled a collection of the world’s greatest 
scientists, the most important of whom was Enrico 
Fermi—the man who was to stay at that same 
University after the war and lead it to a position of 
prominence in a new field of study. 
It is now almost incredible to believe that this 
group of scientists was able to design, build and put 
into operation the world’s first nuclear reactor 
within the short span of one year. This was 
accomplished in spite of enormous industrial 
problems [because of the war-time effort], and 
using a background of technical data which would be 
considered totally inadequate today—without even 
being entirely convinced that it would work! 
Other nuclear reactors were immediately built in 
Illinois and elsewhere. They were built for the 
primary purpose of obtaining enough plutonium to 
make an atomic bomb, but also to strengthen the 
technical knowledge of nuclear reactors. 
A short two-and-one-half years later the world’s 
first atomic bomb was exploded at Alamogordo, 
New Mexico, and less than one month later, the war 
was over. 
At the end of the war, and with the transfer of 
responsibility for atomic energy into civilian hands, 
it was felt to be essential to keep together the 
various teams of scientists and engineers who had 
participated in the war-time effort, for the work that 
remained to be done was just as great as that which 
had already been accomplished. The development of 
atomic weapons had to proceed, but there was also a 
new factor. The operation of the various nuclear 
reactors had demonstrated that here was a new 
source of energy which was virtually limitless, and 
it was clear that if this energy could be converted 
into a useful form—such as electricity—the world 
would have available adequate electrical power for 
the foreseeable future. The newly formed Atomic 
Energy Commission established its laboratories 
primarily around the nucleus of the war-time 
laboratories, and here in Illinois the Argonne 
National Laboratory was formed. 
Leaving the development of weapons technology to 
other laboratories, Argonne has concentrated its 
efforts for the last 20 years on the development of 
nuclear reactors for peaceful purposes. It was at 
this laboratory, which is only a few miles from 
Chicago, that the world’s first boiling-water reactor 
was built—the prototype of the power producing 
reactors which have been built and are being built 
around the country for the production of electrical 
power. It was here that the power plant for the 


nuclear submarine was designed and tested, and it 
was here that the first work was done on the new 
generation of electrical power plants—the fast- 
breeder reactor. 
It had long been known that although the simpler 
types of nuclear reactors could produce electrical 
power and would probably do so economically, they 
were inadequate for the long-term future. A far 
better reactor—the fast-breeder reactor—was felt to 
be possible—a kind of reactor that could use the* 
available uranium so efficiently that the world 
would never run short of electrical power. 


It was an Argonne reactor, built at the Idaho 
Nuclear Testing Station, that first produced 
electrical power 16 years ago, and this reactor was a 
prototype of the fast-breeder. The problems, 
however, of going from the first/version to an 
economic reactor are so difficult that it may very 
well be 1980 before such reactors are seen in the 
countryside. When they do appear, however, we will 
all be certain of adequate power to maintain our 
comfort and standard of living, and we can be sure 
that much of the responsibility for its success will 
lie in the work done at 
Argonne National 
Laboratory. 
Many of the scientists who participated in the 
war-time effort returned to the universities after the 
war. Here, in particular, Enrico Fermi returned to 
his researches—but this time at the University of 
Chicago. Picking up the threads of pre-war 
research, he began the construction of what was 
then the largest nuclear accelerator in the 
world—the 450-million-volt Synchrocyclotron, which 
is still in operation at the University of Chicago. For 
a few years this machine held superiority as the 
largest in the world, and one which was exploring 
the furthermost frontiers of knowledge. 
The 
University of Illinois was also prominent in this 
field, and large accelerators were constructed there. 
B ut. . . only too soon the picture changed as bigger 
machines were built—on the east coast 
at 
Brookhaven, Long Island, and on the west coast at 
Berkeley, Cal. With the death of Fermi in 1954, the 
future of Illinois in this field of high energy physics 
looked very dim indeed. 
It was clear, however, that if the universities in 
this state were to maintain the level of excellence 
which they had reached, suitable facilities to carry 
on this work had to be constructed. In 1959 Congress 
authorized the construction of a very large 
accelerator at Argonne National Laboratory. This 
was the Zero-Gradiant Synchroton, which was put 
into operation in 1963 and is now the focal point of 
the Midwest for this field of study. On any day of 
the week one can find students and faculty from 
every major university in the Midwest preparing or 
performing experiments on this machine. 


Again, however, larger and better facilities 
existed elsewhere, and when the Atomic Energy 
Commission announced that it was searching for a 
site for the world’s largest accelerator, Illinois, 
together with almost every other state in the union, 
made its bid. The story of the success of Illinois in 
being awarded this prize hardly needs to be 
recounted here. Every move in the discussions of 
the pros and cons of Illinois has been well covered in 
the newspapers and on television, but now it is 
definite. The machine will be located at Weston, 
111., and in a few years, Illinois will once again be 
the focal point of nuclear science. 
Since 1940, then, Illinois has been at the center of 
nuclear development. It was the home of the world’s 
first nuclear reactor, and it will be the home of the 
world’s largest accelerator. The people of Illinois 
are also benefiting from the nuclear age because 
some of our electrical power now comes from the 
nucleus, and in a few short years, Commonwealth 
Edison will be generating most of its power using 
nuclear reactors. Illinois is the birthplace of atomic 
energy and the home of its coming of age. 


This photograph from our “fam ily 
album’* dates back almost 60 years. . . 
when Caterpillar came east from Cali­ 
fornia to build crawler tractors in Peoria. 
We’ve since added to our product line: 
motor graders, wheel tractor scrapers, 
wheel dozers and compactors, off-high­ 
way trucks, pipelayers, wheel and track- 
type loaders, and engines for trucks, 
boats and industrial uses. 
Modem workplaces to manufacture 
these products have sprung up on 


Still dim bing to d a y .. . and providing more 


career opportunities than ever for 


Illinois people 


Illinois* prairie soil. In addition to East 
Peoria, major facilities are now located 
a t Aurora, Decatur, Joliet, Mapleton, 
Mossville and Morton. Our new world­ 
wide headquarters is located in down­ 
town Peoria; our growing Technical 
Center 12 miles to the north. 
This growth is reflected in a steady 


increase in the number of Illinois people 
employed... to today’s total of39,000— 
largest in the state. This year we’ll add 
2,400 new jobs. 
We’re expanding in another way, too. 
Since the start of1967, we’ve completed, 
or now have under construction, 4.4 mil­ 
lion square feet of new floor space in 
Illinois. 
We’ve found growth and opportunity 
here in Illinois. You can too. . . by con­ 
tacting the Caterpillar plantnearest you. 
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A Bu sin essman 
Looks at Illin ois 


By James W. Cook 
President, Illinois Bell Telephone Company 
B 
EAT, BROKE, badly in debt. That was Illinois 
less than two lifetimes ago. An overeager canal 
and railroad-building 
plan—our 
young 
state’s 
ambitions effort to expand on Jolliet’s early version 
of an Illinois Waterway—had sunk the 1842 treasury. 
“A ruined state,” others, said of Illinois. But 
Governor Thomas Ford knew they were wrong. He 
convinced the people and their legislators that the 
state’s $15 million debt had to be paid. Together, 
concerned Illinoisans—farmers, businessmen, gov­ 
ernment officials—seized the economy’s sagging 
bootstraps. 
And gradually the debt was paid. Work resumed 
on such projects as the Illinois and Michigan Canal, 
linking the Great Lakes with the Mississippi Valley 
and opening eastern markets for Illinois grain, coal 
and wheat. In fact, by cutting in half the price of 
lumber at downstate river ports the new canal 
spurred an era of frame houses, bringing an end to 
log cabin days in our state. 
That was long ago—not so much in years as in our 
tremendous technical progress since mules towed 
canalboats between Chicago and La Salle. What 
remains of the old I&M “cut”—where it isn’t buried 
forever under the Stevenson Expressway—looks like 
a mere irrigation ditch to casual observers. 
But the confidence in Illinois that pulled it out of 
early bankruptcy, the creative response to chal­ 
lenge that completed its first man-made water 
freight route, and the pragmatic coalition of people 
with diverse desires and responsibilities to achieve 
practical 
benefits 
for 
all—these 
are 
human 
resources of our state which have endured and 
flourished throughout the years. 
Certainly there is plentiful proof of Illinois’ 
economic eminence. We possess what is the most 
diversified, and therefore stable, of any state 
economy in the nation. Illinois is the transportation 
and mail order center of the nation, the third 
ranking state in agriculture, banking, retail and 
wholesale sales, the fourth in manufacturing and 
coal production. No other state ranks as high in as 
many areas of economic activity, nor offers as much 
promise of financial strength in the future. 
But the economic side of Illinois’ mountain of 
opportunity still offers only a one-dimensional view 
in cold statistics, even from the businessman’s 
standpoint. A round picture requires greater depth 
of vision, greater appreciation of all the varied 
assets Illinois enjoys. 


To underline the scope of opportunities in our 
state, my own company launched, several years ago, 
a series of ads in local newspapers. Their purpose 
was simple: to urge people to “take pride in the 
promise of Illinois.” And we explained why: 
On Education: “ Illinois is a leader in technical 
training and research. In a recent year, our 
institutions of higher learning awarded over 1,100 
degrees in the physical sciences, 1,950 in engineer­ 
ing, and 1,500 in the various health professions. 
Illinois stands among the top three states in total 
number of Ph. D.’s awarded in all fields . . . Some 
day our children will wonder about their future. 
When they’re ready, they’ll be able to pursue any 
path their talents suggest. And they’ll be able to do. 
it right here in Illinois.” 
On Business: “Since 196 1, more than 3,500 firms 
have located or expanded in Illinois . . . in cities 
such as Rockford, Decatur, Belvidere, Danville and 
Kankakee as well as in the growing metropolitan 
area of Chicago. Because of this, our rate of 
unemployment is one of the lowest of any industrial 
state in the union.” 
On Exports: “Our children here in Illinois have 
the opportunity to widen their vision and under­ 
standing of others . . . Because this state is vitally 
linked with the rest of the world through the 
channels of commerce, industry and education . . . 
Illinois leads the nation in exports with an annual 
total of more than $2 billion and these exports come 
from every part of the state.” 
It is clear that many factors have contributed to ' 
Illinois’ preeminence in so many fields. A central 
location in the nation, good communications, access 
to the Great Lakes and the Mississippi, good 
transportation, bountiful resources. But standing 
head and shoulders above all these, I think, is that 
one prime factor—that our state has an enlightened 
and progressive partnership of government, educa­ 
tion, business, labor, industry, and civic and 
religious organizations. 
There are countless illustrations of this partner­ 
ship in action. Take the Leadership Council for 
Metropolitan Open Communities, formed to help 
assure that any citizen might live wherever his 
heart and purse dictate. We never could have 
gotten it off the ground without the support of many 
different groups. At committee meetings, business­ 
men rubbed shoulders with the clergy. Men in 
government exchanged views with union people. 
Working as a team this diverse group made strides 
toward opening up new housing opportunities for 
people of minority races. 
Challenge and creative response—that is how 
Illinois grew to its present stature and that is how 
its businesses have prospered and grown. In my own 
company we are confronted with the continual chal- 
Continued on page 50 


Continued from page 49 
lenge of developing the communications services 
and equipment that people want. Human needs and • 
wants are constantly changing and we have bad to 
change, too. Telephones in various styles and colors, 
expanding calling areas, new business services 
reflect only some of the ways we have responded to 
the continuing challenge. 
Neither we in the telephone company, nor 
businessmen in general, can afford to sit on our 
hands. While remembering the past and serving the 
present, we must look to the future. 
Charles Beeghly. chairman of the Board for Jones 
and Laughlin Steel Corp., interviewed in one of a 
series of Illinois Bell ads, illustrated the long range 
vision that businessmen must have with an example 
from his own Arm. 
“The site we have in Illinois is much larger than 
we have any conceivable need for. Having this 
acreage available . . . perhaps a substantial 
portion of 6,000 acres can be dedicated to the 
purpose of attracting steel fabricators when they 
expand . . . we think over a period of years a good 
part of this 6,000 acres will be absorbed by people 
who take the product of our steel plant and do 
something with it." 
State government, too, offers a multitude of 
examples of planning for the future. One good 
illustration is the Department of Conservation’s 
program to acquire, during the next ten years, up to 
150,000 acres of prairie and forest for outdoor 
recreational facilities. 
Our economic system has a built-in spark—public 
opinion — which spurs men into doing things 
differently and better. Business, swept up in the 
stream of human wants and demands, must gauge 
its force and direction and adapt itself to giving the 
public what it wants. 
This American way of doing things seems to breed 
a special kind of person—men and women with 
vision and a willingness to work. And Illinois has 
bred many who have helped shape the quality of our 
present by their efforts in the past People like John 
Deere, Joseph Medill, Potter Palmer, Marshall 
Field, John “Bet a Million” Gates, Jane Addams. 
Only names to most of us. Yet as individuals they 
helped mould Illinois as a state and make her great. 
And Illinois’ future looks just as good as her past. 
She still has more than her share of men with vision. 
It is not by accident that Picasso’s sculpture graces 
Chicago’ Civic Center Plaza, nor was it coincidence 
that the nation’s first symposium on the social 
responsibility of corporations was held at the Uni­ 
versity of Illinois. 
Adlai Stevenson once said, “Here on the praines 
of the Middle West, we can see a long way in all 
directions. We look to East, to West, to North and 
South. Our commerce, our ideas come and go in all 
directions. Here there are no barriers, no defenses 
to ideas and aspirations. We want no shackles on 
the mind or the spirit, no rigid pattern of thought, no 
iron conformity. We want only the faith and 
conviction that triumph in fair and free contests.” 
Those confident, memorable words aptly describe 
the spirit of Illinois today. And they are truly 
prophetic, I believe, of the spirit her sons and 
daughters will carry far into the future. 


Illinois Labor: 
A Vital Partner 


By Reuben G. Söderström 


President, Illinois State Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations 
I 
LLINOIS is abundantly blessed with natural 
resources, industries, mills, mines and trans­ 
portation and some of the finest farm land in all the 
world. 
Its various elements have contributed to its 
economic and political life so that all of our people, 


no matter where they were bom, regardless of their 
name, or how they spell it, have an opportunity for 
fulfillment of their lives in their chosen fields of 
endeavor. 
Employers generally recognize the benefits and 
advantages of humane working conditions, adequate 
wages, elevated living standards and their working 
people sharing in the fruits of the productivity of 
industry. 
Illinois therefore has the finest labor-management 
climate in America. Perhaps more than in any other 
section of our land, the ideas and deeds of 
humanitarian business leaders have helped to 
establish credit unions, group insurance, labor 
relations groups, and other activities designed to 
bring in a better day for all of our people. 
All of this is thoroughly appreciated, as is the 
natural consequence of a vast population of different 
religious faiths coming together to acknowledge a 
common devotion to God and His divine authority 
over their lives. Illinois has well-attended churches. 
Samuel Gompers, the founder of our present day 
labor movement, once said that “the greatest sin an 
employer could commit against his employees is not 
to make a profit.” 
This is not only a play on words but a very 
stubborn fact. Labor in Illinois is standing shoulder 
to shoulder and marching forward hand in hand with 
business leaders who believe in our free enterprise 
system because in Illinois wage-earaers and their 
organizations too are free. 
Both management and labor are today conscious 
of their responsibilities. Working together and 
helping each other has brought into existence a 
beneficial mutual respect between management and 
labor and has given Illinois an entrancingly 
attractive economic climate which is a priceless 
asset to industrial owners and employees alike. 
Over 60 per cent of the population of Illinois is 
made up of wage-earners. Over a million of them 
are members of the labor movement. All of them 
have contributed much to our prosperous economy 
and wholeheartedly join in the State’s celebration 
of its 150th year of statehood. 


Farming in Illinois Yesterday, 
Today and Tomorrow 


By R. B. Hulsen 
President, Moorman Manufacturing Co. 
D 
AD cranked up our old Reo, lit the headlamps 
and the tail light with a stove match and 
pointed the car’s nose down a muddy track to Un­ 
cle George’s farm. Two hours and three flat tires 
later, we arrived 18 miles away, muddy and be­ 
draggled, at Aunt Min’s kitchen door. 
It was November, 1919, and the occasion for our 
visit was to cull the chickens. Dad had taken a 
course from a well-known hatchery and was highly 
respected for his ability to predict whether or not a 
hen would lay any eggs during the coining winter. 
Uncle George brought us up to date on the 
adventures and problems at his place as we sat 
around the kitchen range sipping hot tea with our 
oatmeal cookies. Among other problems, he sadly 
reported that many of his pigs were “thumping.” He 
had cut off their tails to bleed them, had fed the 
whole herd several sacks of “slack” [coal] but 
nothing seemed to be working. He suspected they 
were a little wormy and had included a half can of 
Lewis Lye in tbeir slop. He was resigned to the fact 
that a number of them would die, but expected to 
send one of the boys for the vet in the morning. 
The corn crop was pretty fair and Uncle George 
was proud that he and his two sons were each able 
to pick a wagon load of corn before noon of each day 
provided they got an early start. There was a small 
debate over the value of hooks and pegs between 


Uncle George and the boys at this point but it ended 
with each determined to continue with his favorite 
tool for the job of shucking corn. One thousand 
bushels of corn, along with a few oats and a little 
skim milk in the slop, would produce 50 
two-faundred-pound hogs in about 12 months. 
Aunt Min tried hard each year to have chickens 
ready to fry for “The Thrashers.” This meant 
brooding the chicks behind the kitchen stove, trips to 
the mill to have corn, oats and wheat ground, and 
saving all of the sour milk she could spare to feed 
the chickens. She simply could not raise chickens on 
corn alone. The sour milk often seasoned with a 
little red pepoer was indispensable. She put the 
chicks out with the hen as soon as possible on sunny 
days to supplement their diets with bugs and 
beetles. Having chickens frying size at threshing 
time was a status symbol in the threshing ring. The 
fryers must be as big as possible because a big 
hungry threshing hand would often put a whole 
chicken leg in his mouth end-wise and pull out the 
bone—one leg, one bite. 
Farming in Mercer County Illinois was drudgery. 
Hard, long, back-breaking hours for men, women, 
children and beasts was the rule. Livestock and 
poultry production per farm unit was very small on 
160 acres by today’s standards and the year’s results 
were tabulated by the dim light of a coal oil lamp. 
Today, almost 50 years later, the animal 
production process and the cropping of the land have 
changed more since 1919 than they had changed in 
the previous 1,000 years. 
Very few farm wives raise fryers today. In fact, it 
has been a long time since most of us have seen a 
dead chicken on the highway. The “Threshing Ring” 
with its good cooks and its poor ones is also gone. 
Broiler production is a specialized field with 
thousands of birds brooded and raised to three 
pounds in less than 10 weeks in large building» 
designed for this purpose. 
Instead of one litter of pigs per year, a sow is 
expected to produce two. Instead of trying to find 
clean ground free of parasites on which to raise 
pigs, huge nurseries, growing houses and feeding 
floors have made their appearance on many farms 
in the Corn Belt. These installations provide 
quarters for hundreds and thousands of pigs which 
go to market in five to six months at 220 pounds. 
Most exciting is the fact that the same 1,000 bushels 
of corn which produced 50 pigs for Uncle George in 
1919 will now take 100 hogs to market at 200 pounds 
or better. Not only is more of the corn utilized by 
the pigs, but the same acres now produce almost 
three times more corn than they did in 1919. 
A small herd of beef cows, which were employed 
chiefly to clean up the corn and stubble fields, 
produced 10 to 15 steers each year for Uncle George. 
Today trim, high-yielding and tender beef animals 
are going to market weighing 950 to 14*0 pounds at 
1 to 1% years of age and Americans are eating the 
most palatable and tenderest beef in the world. In 
some areas 1,000 to 90,000 head of cattle are 
concentrated in lots which produce tons of beef at a 
rate of 6% to 9 pounds of feed per pound of beef. 
Midwestern stockmen frequently feed the steers 
they raise and buy enough additional animals to 
finish from 50 to 750 animals to market weights. 
Midwestern corn-fed cattle are considered the best 
beef produced anywhere. 
It is logical to inquire about the reasons why we 
produce literally billions of bushels of corn, wheat, 
soybeans and other crops and why with both crops 
and animals one American farmer feeds almost 
forty people today. In many countries of the world, a 
farmer can do little more than feed himself and his 
family. American farmers consistently produce 
more food than our population can consume. What 
gave impetus to this technological surge second to 
none in all of history? 
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I submit that it was possible only because the 
American farmer was a free man. He could try 
anything, prove anything and profit from the results 
of his experimentation. If his production increased 
and his cost of production remained the same or was 
lowered, he could profit from his courage and his 
innovations. This has been and is an almost 
unbelievable m o t i v a t i n g force in American 
agriculture. 


Feeding Ourselves, 
And The World 


By William A. Hewitt 
Chairman, Deere & Company 
E 
VERY day the world’s population is showing a 
net growth of 200,000 people. That is more 
people than live in either Rockford, Peoria, 


Springfield, East St. Louis, or any other city in 
Illinois except Chicago. Every 17 days the world’s 
population grows enough to fill a city the size of 
Chicago. Each year the world must feed, clothe, and 
house 73,000,000 more people, seven times the 
number of people now living in Illinois. By the year 
2000 A. D., it is estimated there will be twice as 
many people in the world as today. 
Throughout its 150-year history, Illinois has played 
a leading role in helping the world feed itself. Its 
rich prairie soil has been a horn of plenty, pouring 
out an abundance of food which helped our nation 
become the first in the history of man to free itself 
from the fear of famine. 
The part that Illinois can play in solving the 
world’s food problems will shift somewhat from the 
role it has played historically. Its rich farm land, to 
be sure, will continue to supply food for those of us 
who live here and for many others besides. The 
per-acre yields from Illinois farms will perhaps 
double or triple within a generation. But, because 


Illinois long has been one of the world’s most 
important agricultural areas, it has developed within 
its borders the supporting industries with their 
research capacity and technological abilities that 
will be so essential in meeting the food and fiber 
challenges of tomorrow. Deere A Company is one of 
those supporting industries. Its history is closely 
entwined with the history of Illinois. It was founded 
by John Deere, a pioneer blacksmith, who settled in 
the village of Grand Detour, Illinois, in 1836 
John Deere developed his steel plow in 1837 to 
meet a special Illinois problem, a problem that was 
blocking the growth of a state’s agriculture. The 
cast iron plows that the settlers had brought with 
them from the East worked well for the first break­ 
ing of prairie sod. But in succeeding years the rich 
soil would cling to the plows. Every few steps the 
pioneer farmers had to scrape the plows clean with 
a wooden paddle. Cultivating the soil was an almost 
impossible 
job, 
until John Deere 
shaped 
a 
highly polished steel plow that scoured itself clean 
as it sliced a furrow through the prairie soil. 
By 1847, when Deere moved his young but thriving 
business to Moline to take advantage of the power 
and transportation afforded by the Mississippi 
River, he was producing 1,000 plows a year. In the 
years since then, the John Deere organization has 
found Illinois, the heartland of the nation s 
agricultural belt, an excellent place to grow. Today 
seven of its factories and its world headquarters are 
located in Illinois. Its products are manufactured 
and sold throughout the world and its annual sales of 
farm and industrial equipment exceed $1 billion, 
more than any other manufacturer. 


The story of John Deere and the modern, 
progressive nature of its business operations today 
are an example of the overall strength which Illinois 
has in the field of agriculture—ranging from the 
research laboratories and modern factories of its 
farm equipment 
industry 
to the College 
of 
Agriculture at the University of Illinois to the 
Chicago Board of Trade, where 90 per cent of the 
world’s trading in grain futures occurs. 
While feeding, clothing, and housing a “second 
world’’ of people offers a severe challenge for the 
future, it also offers an opportunity. Few states are 
as well-equipped as Illinois to participate in solution 
of the world’s food problems and the growth 
opportunities that await those who meet the 
challenge. 
From every indication, Illinois intends to take full 
advantage of its opportunities. It is significant that 
the First International Agribusiness Conference was 
held in Chicago last May. Leaders from the private 
and public sectors of the economy met to seek- 
solutions to the world food problem, discuss the need 
and opportunities for employment of private capital, 
business methods, and technology in solving it, and 
find ways to overcome obstacles involved in new 
approaches to business-government cooperation. 
The solution to the world’s food and fiber needs 
must certainly be a cooperative effort from the 
business, government, and education sectors of our 
economy, because it will involve not only technology, 
research, and private capital, but also education and 
training to help developing nations learn how to feed 
themselves, and sound governmental policies. 
Illinois has developed as a leading industrial state 
because it always has furnished an outstanding 
climate in which business can flourish to the mutual. 
advantage of all its citizens. Its attitude toward 
business climate has recognized that to develop 
business requires the same things that individual 
citizens require. A business will fail or succeed 
because of the type of people it can attract to work 
for it. So a good business climate requires good 
schools, good colleges and universities, good cultural 
opportunities, good transportation, good recreational 
facilities, good hospitals, fair and equitable tax laws 
and all the other things that make a state a good 
place in which to work and live. 
Continued on page 52 
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It is encouraging to see that Illinois, as in the 
past, recognizes this and is moving to provide an 
even better business climate for the future through 
such programs as its new Master Plan for a network 
of community colleges, a reassessment of its higher 
education programs through the Illinois Board for 
Higher Education, a referendum on whether to 
rewrite the state’s constitution, and many other 
programs. 
Private industry also is ready to play its part. In 
the farm equipment industry, our scientists along 
with those of government and higher education are 
seeking breakthroughs to vastly multiply the yields 
of food and fiber that are produced on each acre of 
soil. 
Agriculture has played a major role in the 
development and growth of Illinois during its 150 
years of statehood. The challenges of agriculture in 
the future will be greater than ever. But the 
opportunities for new growth for our state also will 
be greater than ever in the years ahead. 


Agriculture: 
The Prairie State’s 
Largest Industry 


By William J. Kuhfuss 
President, Illinois Agricultural Association 
Y 
OU DON’T have to keep hogs, cows, and 
chickens to get fresh meat, milk, and eggs 
anymore. You haven’t had to for quite a few years. 
And therein lies the amazing success story of 
agriculture. 
Situated in the heartland of America, Illinois 
farmers make a major contribution to the 600 
million meals Americans eat every day. Families in 
the world’s far-flung places also share in the bounty 
from the rich and productive soil of Illinois. 
When Illinois became the nation’s 21st state 150 
years ago, about 75 per cent of its people were 
farmers, grubbing out little more than a subsistence 
from the tough prairie sod. Today, only 3.5 per cent 
of those employed in Illinois are farmers, and yet 
Illinois now is one of the most agriculturally 
productive states in the nation. 
You hear much today about the dwindling farm 
population and it would be easy to make the mistake 
of coming to believe that agriculture’s importance is 
thereby dwindling. From a productive standpoint, 
agriculture has never been stronger. It is the largest 
' and most basic industry in Illinois. 
In marketing his products, the Illinois farmer’s 
horizons are not limited to this nation or this 
continent. What the West Berlin housewife wants, 
what the Japanese processor wants—these also have 
become important to the farmer. 
Favored by low-cost river transportation and 
access to the St. Lawrence seaway, Illinois ranks 
first of all states in the dollar volume of agricultural 
exports. According to the U. S. department of 
agriculture, Illinois exported about $666 million 
worth of farm products in 1966, roughly 10 per 
cent of the nation’s total farm exports. Again, 
farmers themselves have been active in developing 
these foreign markets. For example, the Illinois 
Agricultural Association, the state-wide Farm Bu­ 
reau, has sponsored three foreign trade develop­ 
ment missions since 1964—one to Western Europe, 
another to the Mediterranean countries, and another 
which circled the globe. In addition, Farm Bureau 
representatives accompanied the European and Far 
Eastern trade missions conducted by Illinois Gov­ 
ernor Otto Kerner. 
We are told that by the year 2000, the United 
States will have about 340 million people, compared 
to its present population of about 200,000,000. Despite 
this population explosion, there is every indication 


that the farms of Illinois and the rest of the states 
can meet the challenge of providing the needed food 
for this enlarged population. 
Changes will continue to occur “down on the 
farm.” Experts are predicting possible changes 
that can have spectacular effects on future food 
production—for example: 
• Driver less or “robot” farm machinery con­ 
trolled by operating patterns programmed on mag­ 
netic tape and by sensing devices to keep the 
tractor following parallel lines. 
• Television scanners in the farmer’s air-condi­ 
tioned farm control center to afford visual 
supervision of robot machinery in the field. 
• Self-propelled planting machines equipped 
with four working systems for planting, fertilizing, 
and controlling weeds and insects—capable of plant­ 
ing a variety of crops. 
• Space satellites providing information for 
accurate long-range weather forecasting, of value 
to the farmer in timing his planting and harvest. 
• Remote s e n s i n g from orbiting satellites 
whereby photographic se isors operating from space 
platforms could perform many agricultural survey 
tasks: Reconnaissance surveys of major land use, 
soils, water resources, range conditions, and 
cropping practices. 
• Environmentally controlled shelters for rais­ 
ing farm livestock from birth to marketing that may 
eliminate today’s pastoral scenes of cattle grazing 
on lush pastures. 
• Improved farm crops, genetically bred to be 
virus-free and to give higher yields in a much 
shorter growing time. Corn yields, for instance, 
could reach 400 to 500 bushels per acre, compared 
with today’s good yields of about 150 bushels. 
• Increased use by the farmer of computer pro­ 
gramming to help him decide what and when to 
plant and harvest as well as to provide him with a 
business analysis service to profitably plan his 
operation. 
• Elimination of crop-damaging hail by using 
sonic booms to prevent ice crystal formation in 
clouds. 
• New, high protein foods, made from petro­ 
leum, soybeans, high-lysine corn, and algae, to sup­ 
plement today’s standard food fare and to help fight 
hunger in underdeveloped lands. 
Some of these predictions may seem “far out” 
now. Yet, we have learned that nothing is as 
constant as change in a progressive society. The 
changes that will come will be blended with the 
practical achievements of the present to mold an 
agriculture that will fill the needs of future 
generations. 


Illinois’ 
Heavy Machinery Industry: 
International and Growing 


By William Blackie 
Chairman of the Board, Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
L 
ATE last summer, 450 businessmen from 85 
countries around the world flew into Peoria. 
They constituted a cross-section of race, color 
and creed—a “United Nations” of commerce. 
Representing dealerships that sell and service 
Illinois-built machinery from Alaska to Zambia, 
these men and their mission serve to point up the 
major role of the heavy machinery industry in 
helping to make Illinois the nation’s No. 1 exporter 
state. 
Since the founding of the United States—and even 
before—our country’s participation in world com­ 
merce has been instrumental in helping it to prosper 
and grow in strength, economically and politically. 
In more recent years, we have been moving into 
an era in which international trade will assume even 


greater importance. Changing world conditions are 
creating new needs, and these are opening up new 
opportunities for increased economic development 
through world commerce and international invest­ 
ment. The vigor of the overall expansion of the 
world economy is providing additional impulse for 
the growth of trade on a scale which knows no 
boundaries. 
A number of other favorable developments are 
giving international trade still further impetus. One 
of these is the gradual withdrawal of restraining 
controls which a number of industrial countries had 
adopted in the early postwar years. Another is the 
recent completion of international tariff negotiations 
under GATT—an accomplishment which is likely to 
become an historical landmark in the development 
of freer world trade. 
The development of the heavy equipment industry 
in Illinois presents solid evidence that our state is 
a good place in which to do business. 
Caterpillar, for example, started its association 
with Illinois nearly 60 years ago in what was then a 
branch plant of a California company. Illinois’ 
geographic location was a prime consideration in 
choosing Peoria as a site. 
Today we count ourselves fortunate to be 
employing 40,000 people in Illinois—the largest 
private payroll in the state. 
Other companies could relate similar experiences, 
demonstrating how a favorable business environ­ 
ment contributes to the economic well being of 
Illinois people. Prominent among these will be the 
members of the heavy machinery industry. They 
will continue to add strength to the state’s economy 
as the world seeks ways to provide better standards 
of living for its growing population. Thus: 
1. Increased food production is the most pressing 
challenge facing much of the world. Over the last 
decade, world food production per capita has barely 
kept pace with the rapid population growth. Some of 
the nations with the greatest need have actually lost 
ground. 
Only about one-half of the seven billion acres of 
potentially arable land in the world is now under 
cultivation. To bring the other half into production, 
Illinois-built machinery will be used on an un­ 
precedented scale. 
2. Much of the world’s potentially arable land 
lacks only water to bring it into burgeoning fruition. 
In addition, the growing urban populations and the 
needs of industry must also be supplied with 
increasing quantities of fresh water. Almost every 
large city in the world is either planning or has in 
progress a project to improve or assure its supply of 
potable water. Earthmoving machinery will be 
called upon in ever-increasing quantities to build the 
dams, reservoirs, and irrigation systems needed to 
provide and control this water. 
3. Likewise, the demand for housing is climbing 
rapidly. An annual building market of as many as 
2Vz million units in the United States alone—nearly 
double the volume for 1966—seems to be shaping up 
for the late 1970’s. Similar trends are common all 
over the world. Japan, for example, has embarked 
on a five-year housing program totaling approxi­ 
mately $2.7 billion. 
4. Illinois-built construction machinery is essential 
to the building of roads and the other arteries of 
transportation. 
5. Mining is yet another market whose growth will 
increase Illinois industry in the coming years. The 
industrialized countries of the world are consuming 
ever-larger quantities of raw materials—copper, 
iron ore, bauxite, to name a few. Most of the large 
new mines being developed are “open pit”—requir­ 
ing large earthmoving vehicles first to strip the 
overburden, then to extract the minerals and, where 
called for, to restore the area to acceptable 
standards of contour or utility. 
From these comments it will be apparent that 
growing world markets for Illinois’ heavy machinery 
Continued on page 54 
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Now 
transistors 
replace 
tubes in 
Color TV 


10 solid state modules like this 
eliminate hundreds of chances for 
human error...bring a whole new standard 
of reliability to color television. 


This is America’s most advanced Color TV—with solid 
state devices replacing all tubes but one, and innovations 
for reliability, tuning ease, and color reproduction 
not available on other color sets today. 
Separate circuits that work without tubes are 
contained in 10 solid state modules like the one shown 
above. This construction principle, using solid state 
electronics, is designed for maximum operating reliability. 
It eliminates hundreds of chances for human error 
in manufacture, and is specified in virtually all 
space electronics and computer systems. 
It was engineered to make the TV repair man a 
stranger at your house. Yet, reliable as it is, we made it 
simple to maintain. If anything ever goes wrong with 
any module, your service man can remove the old 
and plug in a new one in minutes. 
There’s more: Motorola’s Visi-Trak tuning is 
easier to fine-tune right than black and white. You get 
instant sound and an automatically color-purified 
picture in about 5 seconds. 
See it at your Motorola dealer’s. 
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Leading through Creativity in Electronics 


Motorola brings you Americas first all-transistor Color TV 
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manufacturers hold the potential of an ever-increas­ 
ing number of jobs for Illinois people. In the case of 
Caterpillar, about one-third of its Illinois payroll 
already is employed as a result of sales made 
outside the United States. 
In addition, many thousands employed by the 
Illinois companies which supply steel and other 
materials to the machinery exporters are indirectly 
dependent on this international trade. And to these 
should be added the related supporting numbers in 
the services, and in nearly all of the professions. 
Thus, as Illinois observes the 150th anniversary of 
its statehood, the “plus” of international business 
is giving it a flourishing economy in an environment 
that has become increasingly cosmopolitan. We in 
the heavy machinery industry are proud to play a 
part in making this possible. 


Illinois: Where the Nation’s 
Trains Meet 


By Ben W. Heineman 
Chairman, Chicago and North Western Railway Co. 
F 
OR more than a century, Illinois has reigned as 
the railroad hub of the nation. And to this day, 
more railroads radiate into and out of Chicago than 
anywhere else in the nation, indeed the world. More 
miles of track lace the Prairie State than any other 
save Texas, which noses out Illinois only because of 
the vast distances required to span that state. 
It wasn’t until 1838, however, that the first rail­ 
road, backed by much enthusiasm and a hefty state 
appropriation, appeared in Illinois—a 12-mile stretch 
under the banner of the Northern Cross Railroad 
between Meredosia and Morgan City. It failed dis­ 
mally. The locomotive kept jumping off the tracks 
and was soon replaced with a team of mules. It 
ultimately was sold at auction for $21,500, but not 
before it cost the state a million dollars. 
The damper this put on Illinois railroad building 
was only temporary. 
When the Galena and Chicago Union Railroad, the 
corporate ancestor of the present Chicago and North 


Western Railway, began operating as Chicago’s first 
railroad in 1848, it ushered in an era that was to 
witness railroad construction on an unprecedented 
scale and Chicago was quickly to outdistance St. 
T^uiiii in economic influence in the Midwest. So rapid 
was railroad construction that by the time the first 
railroad bridge spanned the mighty Mississippi, not 
at St. Louis, but at Rock Island, Chicago was 
already being served by almost a dozen lines. Within 
12 years there were more than 2,700 miles of track 
in the state. By the 1860’s, the basic framework was 
intact with a myriad of branch lines of the many 
railroads competing for business. 
The very technology which produced the efficiency 
of rail transportation began to explode on other 
fronts as well. The invention of the internal 
combustion engine spawned major competition for 
the railroads. Now, of course, railroads compete 
with trucks and automobiles, barges, airlines, and 
pipelines. 
I think that today, the railroads of Illinois and toe 
Midwest stand at the threshold of great change. The 
opportunities and promise are great. The challenges 
are great too. But it would be naive, in my 
judgment, to omit any mention of the problems they 
face. 
For one thing, while the demand for railroad 
services has changed, the nature of the physical 
railroad plant in Illinois—and in most of the other 
Midwestern states as well—stands very much as it 
did 60 to 70 years ago, when the railroads had, in 
effect, a transportation monopoly. Thousands upon 
thousand« of miles of branch lines owned fay the 
many competing railroads stretch into every nook 
and cranny of the region, resulting in parallel lines 
and duplicate facilities. The cost to the railroads of 
maintaining all this overcapacity of railroad plant is 
staggering. 
With the development of intense 
competition from other modes of transportation— 
principally truck f a » —the economic necessity of 
maintaining this incredible maze of duplicating lines 
and supporting facilities has long since faded. And 
because of the high cost of maintaining all of these 
facilities, much of this plant has become obsolete 
and incapable of providing the type of modem, 


efficient rail transportation service that Illinois and 
the Midwest has every right to expect—and, indeed, 
to demand. 
If the more marginal carriers of the region are 
permitted to put in effecl a constructive restructur­ 
ing, the resulting regional system will, without 
doubt, be in a much better position to make the 
enormous capital investments required to provide 
modem rail transportation. The savings generated 
through the elimination of much of the present 
wasteful duplication can then be plowed back ^ to 
purchase new rolling stock and upgrade branch line 
service so vital to the agricultural economy of the 
region. 
linking far down the road, it may be that, 
ultimately, the nation will be served by no more 
than a dozen large, financially strong railroads. If 
this trend to more and more railroad mergers 
proceeds on a sound, constructive, step-by-step 
basis, then in my judgment, the entire nation will 
benefit. And Illinois, with its long history as a rail 
center, should particularly benefit. 
Much has, of course, been written and spoken 
about the decline in railroad passenger service. 
Passenger service, in my view, divides itself into 
two completely separate and distinct types: Inter­ 
city service, or the movement of people between 
major metropolitan centers, and suburban mass 
transit service, or the movement of great masses 
of people within a single metropolitan complex. 
It is certainly true that there are still operating a 
number of fine intercity passenger trains. It is my 
own personal view, however, that the day of the 
intercity passenger train is past. At present, the 
private automobile accounts for more than 92 per 
cent of all intercity travel. This means that the 
railroads, airlines, and bus lines are competing for 
something less than 8 per cent of the total intercity 
travel market Compared to railroads, airlines are, 
of course, much faster. Buses, operating over 
federally-financed super highways, are generally 
cheaper. And the family car, as the statistics show 
all too clearly, is far more convenient. 
But in the area of suburban mass transit, where 
highway congestion is the greatest the distances are 
short and the pattern of traffic is repetitive on a 
daily basis, it’s another story altogether. The 
Chicago metropolitan area has, fay any measure, the 
finest suburban mass transit service in the world. 
Its suburban railroads, all of which have completely 
modernized their equipment and services or are in 
the process of doing so, provide a calibre of mass 
transit service unmatched anywhere. 
Probably one of the most important assets in 
Chicago suburban service development has been the 
enlightened policies of the Illinois Commerce 
Commission as the regulatory agency of the state's 
railroads. I think this is a reflection of an historic 
sensitivity to the importance of transportation, 
railroad or otherwise, which has characterized the 
civic and business leaders as well as the lay citizens 
of the state since those early days when toe first 
pioneers, paddling down the Ohio River or across 
Lake Michigan, stepped on the Illinois shores. 
This awareness—this favorable attitude toward 
development of improved mass transportation by 
Chicago's railroads—does not eliminate certain 
problems which have every indication of becoming 
more complex. There are currently about 75 million 
automobiles registered in the United States and the 
number is gaining at a net rate of 3 million annually. 
It is estimated that by 1985 or so, there will be 
twice as many automobiles on the roads as there 
are now. Just imagine . . . 150 million automobiles 
jamming our streets and highways. And these 
automobiles will swarm around metropolitan areas 
more than ever in keeping with the population trend 
from rural to urban areas. Notwithstanding Illinois' 
role as a leading producer of agricultural products, 
more than 80 per cent of its population is already 
urban. It is no wonder that many of its cities, in 
Continued on page 56 


Fifty years from now we’ll be 
conning down the road with gas turbines 
and harvesting com with computers at 
who knows how many miles-an-hour 


. .. and these are just two predictions for farm machinery to come as this important Illinois 
industry stands on the threshold of a new kind of space age. An age when man will make 
fantastic strides in mastering land space through technology. International Harvester 
is proud to be a vital part. IH was the first of the major farm equipment makers to fully 
computerize. IH today is 30,000 Illinoisans, a company spending over $975 million-a-year 


in this state for wages, salaries, employee benefits, properties, taxes and materials. 
More than a century ago, we bet on this land when all it had to offer was the promise of empty 
land space. Now we find ourselves in the center of a fast-moving, sophisticated 
industry tied inexorably to the promising future of Illinois. We think our 
opportunities here are just about limitless. □ International Harvester 
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addition to Chicago, are concentrating attention on 
means of mitigating if not solving their mass transit 
problems. Nor is it any wonder that St. Louis, the 
center of a metropolitan area encompassing an 
important part of southern Illinois, is now looking 
into means of handling its daily mass movement of 
“humanity on steel rails. 
The solutions to our mass transit problems, in my 
opinion, will not be found in any one kind of vehicle. 
What is urgently required is a coordination of all the 
forms of mass transportation in our plans for the 
future. In Chicago, for example, this includes the 
Chicago Transit Authority, the private suburban 
railroads, and the agencies planning, building and 
operating the expressways and the parking lots. 
What must come is some kind of central planning 
for Chicago’s mass transit of the future or all that 
has been accomplished to date may well be wasted. 
I am convinced that such central planning will come 
about. Indications of this are becoming more evi­ 
dent and more frequent. 
The railroad industry in Illinois now has more 
/tfian 125 years of service and experience behind it. 
During this period Illinois railroads have moved 
from a groping infancy through a great period of 
maturity in helping bring about the development of 
the state. There have been years of dispair, and 
there are those who contend that the railroad 
empire-building days are over. 
I disagree. 
Railroads have changed more, for the public good, 
in the past 10 years than in the previous 100. Illinois 
railroads have invested billions of dollars to 
modernize their equipment, service, and procedures, 
and such investment is bound to increase in the 
future. Many of the changes are not readily 
apparent; others are clearly visible to even the 
untutored eye. 
J 
Their search for improvement in their widespread 
physical plant and equipment, their services and 
procedures is a never ending one and much of this 
search takes place in their laboratories here in 
Illinois on the campus of the Illinois Institute of 
Technology. 
I am convinced that the great railroad era of the 
past is but a prelude to an even more exciting era of 
promise and challenge. Given all the progress the 
railroads are now experiencing and combining it 
with the gains that can be accomplished through a 
much needed and belated restructuring of a major 
portion of the Midwest railroad network, that 
exciting new era is assured. What Illinois railroads 
can accomplish is limited only by their energy and 
imagination. 


Illinois in the Air 


By W. A. Patterson 
Retired Chairman of the Board, United Air Lines 
I 
N REMINISCING about commercial aviation, it 
seems proper to recall that airline service in 
Illinois and the nation was preceded by air mail 
operations which the U. S. Post Office pioneered. Air 
mail flights between Chicago and New York were 
inaugurated in July, 1919, and in the following year 
the route was extended to San Francisco. The 
service was primarily experimental. After several 
years, the feasibility of nationwide air transporta­ 
tion became evident and Congress decided that 
further development should rest with private 
enterprise. 
In 1925 the Kelly Act authorized the Postmaster 
General to transfer air mail routes to private 
contractors through competitive bids. This legisla­ 
tion prompted the organization of various airlines, 
including two identified with Illinois—National Air 


Transport and Robertson Aircraft Corporation. 
Robertson Aircraft Corporation bid successfully on 
the route from Chicago to St. Louis via Peoria and 
Springfield. The company began scheduled service 
in April, 1926, with four pilots, one of whom—“Slim” 
Lindbergh—was destined to become internationally 
famous. National Air Transport, better known as 
NAT, was incorporated in the spring of 1925. Its 
stockholders included prominent Chicagoans—Lester 
and Philip Armour, John F. Jelke, Frank and 
Richard Matthiessen, John J. Mitchell, T. Philip 
Swift, Wayne C. Taylor, John R. Thompson, Walter 
B. Wolf and Philip K Wrigley. 
Commercial aviation received strong support from 
Illinois businessmen, both as individuals and 
collectively through the Aeronautical Chamber of 
Commerce. One of the most air-minded persons in 
Chicago was [and is] Merrill C. Meigs, who in 1927 
was a newspaper publisher. Meigs Field near 
downtown Chicago appropriately bears his name. 
Lindbergh’s contribution was of course unique. His 
transatlantic flight in May, 1927, aroused intense 
interest in commercial aviation. After returning 
from Europe, he visited 88 cities on a nationwide 
tour. With but one exception, he arrived on schedule 
at each city, demonstrating that aircraft had 
become dependable machines for travel. 
On July 1, 1927, while Lindbergh’s tour was in 
progress, Boeing Air Transport inaugurated service 
over the Chicago-San Francisco airway. Two months 
later NAT began flying the Chicago-New York route, 
closing the last gap in the transcontinental route. 
Boeing Air Transport was a spinoff of the Boeing 
Airplane Company, which had been established some 
years earlier at Seattle. The newly organized air 
transport division was headed by P. G. Johnson, a 
knowledgeable executive. In 1929 United Aircraft 
and Transport Corporation was formed as the 
holding company for the Boeing organizations and 
other aviation interests. 
My association with air transportation began in 
April, 1929, when I left the Wells Fargo Bank in San 
Francisco to become P. G. Johnson’s assistant in 
Seattle. In the following year control of NAT was 
acquired 
by 
United 
Aircraft 
and 
Transport 
Corporation and the Chicago-New York route was 
linked to BAT’s system. The way was now open for 
development of a coast-to-coast airline under a 
single management. 
NAT officials had been content to confine Chi­ 
cago-New York operations to cargo and they had 
not sought to attract passengers on that route. 
Travelers who wished to go by air from Chicago to 
New York were obliged to fly in open-cockpit planes 
and it was stipulated they could be displaced by 
mail at any stop. 
In defense of NAT’s policy, it should be recalled 
that the company’s eastern route extended over the 
Alleghenies. In the days of single-engine planes 
those mountains were a formidable barrier and they 
remained so until aircraft were 
considerably 
improved. Throughout the 1920’s, many believed that 
passengers 
would never 
be 
flown 
over 
the 
Alleghenies. 
Boeing Air Transport welcomed passenger busi­ 
ness from the outset. The company’s first mail 
planes, Boeing 40A’s, had an enclosed cabin for two 
passengers, but the pilot rode in an open cockpit. 
Tri-motor Boeing 80s, introduced in late 1929, were 
capable of carrying 12 passengers. BAT was 
progressive in other ways. Early in 1930, for 
example, Ellen Church, a nurse in a San Francisco 
hospital, suggested to a Boeing employee, Steve 
Stimpson, that young women should be hired to 
serve passengers aloft. The idea seemed to have 
merit and I approved it for testing on Chicago-San 
Francisco flights. Eight girls, including four from 
Chicago, took off on May 15, 1930, as the world’s 
first stewardesses and they proceeded to earn a 
permanent place for young women in flight crews. 


United Air Lines was organized in the summer of 
1931 as the management company for BAT, NAT 


and two other airlines which operated along the 
Pacific Coast and in Western states. United’s 
headquarters were established in Chicago, which by 
this time was rapidly emerging as the aerial 
crossroads of the nation. When I came to Chicago 
the municipal airport [now Midway] was about half 
its present acreage and the main runway made of 
cinders. From the beginning I found business and 
civic leaders of Illinois favorably disposed toward 
air transportation. 


I was fully aware that the future of the industry 
depended on technological progress—that engineer­ 
ing advances would modify or eliminate operational 
problems. In the mid-1930’s the DC-3 seemed to 
approach the ultimate in performance and pas­ 
senger comfort but by the time the United States 
entered World War II it was obsolete. Replacement 
of the DC-3 was deferred by hostilities. When the 
war was over a series of new aircraft came off the 
production line—the DC-4, DC-6, DC-6B and DC-7. 
This sequence of improved piston-engine planes 
brought us to the greatest advance of all, jet 
aircraft. 


Progress in technology was paralleled by vigorous 
growth in air travel and shipping. In 1930 the total 
number of passengers arriving and departing at 
Midway Airport was 40,814. Ten years later the total 
was 621,524. In 1950 it was 3,502,716 and in 1959, the 
last year in which Midway ranked as the world’s 
busiest airport, approximately 10,000,000 passengers 
were recorded. 
Long before 1959 the City of Chicago and the State 
of Illinois had recognized the necessity for new 
airport facilities to accommodate the growth of air 
transportation. This foresight resulted in 
the 
construction of O’Hare International Airport—a 
notable achievement in public planning and an 
excellent example of community cooperation with 
the air transport industry. 


Looking ahead, there are questions about aircraft 
operating domestically at supersonic speed and 
serving Chicago. The questions arise because of the 
supersonic boom. Will it be accepted by the public 
and, if not, can it be appreciably modified by an 
engineering breakthrough? Only time will tell. 


The supersonic transports will be preceded by 
subsonic giants, seating up to 400 passengers, and 
there also will be all-cargo planes able to lift more 
than 100 tons. The equipment of the latter will 
include huge containers designed for efficient 
exchange with truck and rail transportation. 


The benefits of air transportation are by no means 
exhausted. In fact, I think we still have something 
to learn about the opportunities which jets offer to 
business and industry. Meanwhile, each city would 
be well advised to remove impediments that could 
adversely influence the further expansion of its air 
services. 


One of the defects apparent thruout the country 
is the inadequacy of airport access roads and rapid 
transit facilities. The need for reasonably efficient 
ground transport of air travelers and cargo should 
be of prime concern. The day is already here when 
the journey from the airport to downtown takes 
more time than a flight of several hundred miles. 


It is my belief that the airplane will continue to 
account for social and economic changes of con­ 
siderable magnitude. More than we can presently 
realize, jets will create new patterns in the produc­ 
tion and distribution of goods, the extent of markets 
and mobility of the population. When I first became 
associated with the industry almost 40 years ago, I 
anticipated there would be great increases in air 
travel and shipping, along with marked improve­ 
ment in aircraft capabilities. My anticipations were 
small in view of the actuality. 
And now, my expectations for tomorrow are 
large-scale but, again, I am sure they will seem 
modest when compared with future achievements. 


“ Moving to Illinois made 
a lot of sense. 


Now we're right at 
the heart of things. 


I'll have to take the kids 
down to Lincoln country. 


Isn't this some city! 
You can watch it growing. 


Guess a bank connection is 
my first order of business 


Trust Northern. 
All your money matters 
matter to us. 


It’s wise to select a bank you won’t outgrow— one with 
services that can reflect your continued progress. 
The Northern Trust is such a bank. Start with a regular or 
special checking account...a savings account...a loan to 
buy a home or achieve other goals. Later, you may want 
investment management counsel... assistance with estate 
planning...or bonds to increase tax-free income. In every 
way, you will find The Northern Trust capable of 
handling your personal and business money matters. 
Our name stands for sound, conservative banking principles 
and a vigorous, modern outlook. Stop in soon. Let the 
judgment and guidance of our skilled staff help you move 
ahead. You’ll feel “ at home” from your first visit. 


TRUST 
COMPANY 
BANK 


NORTHWEST CORNER LASALLE A MONROE 
Chicago 60690 • Financial 6-5900 • Mambar F D I.C 


The Northern Trust salutes dynamic Illinois on the 150 th anniversary of its statehood 
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Illinois Waterways 


By F. A. Mechling 
Executive Vice President, 
&nd John W. Oehler 
Vice President, A. L. Mechlmg Barge Lines, Inc. 
T 
HE movement of men and materials from one 
place to another has been the backbone of 
civilization’s progress. 
Our network of inland 
rivers and lakes has played an important role in the 
development and growth of Illinois. The Mississippi 
and Ohio Rivers were the routes of exploration and 
transport into the virgin Illinois country. The 
Illinois, Des Plaines, and Chicago rivers became the 
route of Jolliet and Marquette in 1673. Over a long 
period, these streams were the only means of 
relatively safe transportation for the movement of 
people and freight thru this western country. 
The possibility of connecting the Illinois River and 
Lake Michigan by a canal was noted by Jolliet and 
Marquette, and later by La Salle, who used the 
same portage in 1682. Fort Dearborn was erected 
near the mouth of the Chicago River in 1803, to 
protect the portage route to the great western 
frontier. 
Illinois became a state in 1818, and the first 
General Assembly discussed the problem of settling 
the northern regions. Governor Bond urged the 
construction of a canal to connect Lake Michigan 
with the Illinois River. The Illinois delegation in 
Congress obtained a land grant in 1827, to finance 
construction of the Illinois-Michigan Canal. Con­ 
struction was started in 1836 and halted in 1842 
because available funds were exhausted. The canal 
**was finally completed in 1848 by the trustees of the 
bondholders. 


The first steam craft to navigate the inland 
rivers was the steamer New Orleans, built in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., in 1811 by Robert Fulton. In the 
spring of 1817, the Washington, a sternwheel 
steamer, made a round-trip between Louisville, Ky., 
and New Orleans, La., in 41 days. This vessel called 
at Cairo on its trip to New Orleans, for passengers 
and cargo. By 1825, paddle wheel steamers reached 
Galena, which was soon established as the trading 
center of the new northwest in the upper Missis­ 
sippi Valley. 
With the completion of the Illinois-Michigan Canal, 
commerce increased steadily. Immigration swung 
from the Ohio River to the northern route over the 
Lake Erie Canal, entering Illinois at Chicago. It was 
soon apparent, however, that the small size of the 
canal and the shallow depth of the Illinois River 
were inadequate to meet competition of the rail­ 
roads, and by 1900 traffic on the I & M Canal was 
negligible. 
Between 1872 and 1893 four locks were built on the 
lower Illinois River, to provide a 7-foot channel, 
and locks 75 by 350 feet admitted the largest packet 
boats using the Illinois River at that time. In 1900 
the Chicago Sanitary District opened the Sanitary 
and Ship Canal and in 1908 a lock at Lockport, HI., 
connecting the Sanitary Ship Canal with the upper 
basin of the I & M Canal in Joliet. 
In 1908, a 20-million-dollar bond issue was passed 
by state referendum for construction of the Illinois 
Waterway. 
Work began in 1919 and was well 
advanced in 1930, when the bond issue funds were 
nearly depleted. The Federal Government com­ 
pleted the project and it opened to traffic in 1933. 
The Ohio River on the southern boundary of Illi­ 
nois was canalized, providing a 9-foot channel from 
Cairo to Pittsburgh, Pa. This was completed in 
1939—about the same time that the Illinois river 
canalization program was under way. 


To the west, along our entire state boundary, the 
Mississippi River canalization project was completed 
in the early 1940s, providing a nine-foot channel 
from Alton to St. Paul, Minn. In 1961, the Chain- 
of-Rocks Canal and locks were completed. 
The Transportation Act of 1920 declared the intent 
of Congress to promote, encourage, and develop 
water transportation. Four years later, the Inland 
Waterways Corporation was incorporated by Con­ 
gress, as a pioneering operation to demonstrate the 
transportation capabilities of modern towboats and 
barges. 
This act created barge transportation 
service on the Mississippi and Illinois Rivers for 
cargoes at Chicago, Peoria, St. Louis, Rock Island, 
and Quincy. The Inland Waterway Corporation was 
sold by the Federal Government to private interests 
in 1953. Historians generally date the beginnings of 
modern inland water carrier operations at about 
this period. 
On the occasion of christening a new towboat in 
Joliet in the spring of 1966, Governor Otto Kerner 
said: “This vessel represents another link in Illinois' 
growing import-export chain, which already has 
pulled Illinois to the fore in international trade. As a 
result, Illinois rates as America’s No. 1 export 
state.” 
Whether it be export, import, or domestic trade, 
the movement of men, materials, and goods from 
one place to another remains the backbone of 
civilization's progress. The map of Illinois will show 
you that population and wealth follow closely the 
natural forces of our lakes, rivers, and harbors. 
Illinois is blessed not only with vast fertile land 
areas, but also with areas rich in mineral deposits, 
petroleum, and agricultural resources. We also are 
fortunate in having marine arteries on which these 
products can be carried economically to serve and 
supply us. 


TODAY... 
we plan for tomorrow 
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W e at Modem Woodmen have planned our new building 
with future growth and progress in mind. So, too, should 
you plan for the security and future of your family. Have 
your Modern Woodmen fraternal life insurance counselor 
show you how, with his aid and guidance, you can build 
a life insurance program that will provide for the future 
needs of your loved ones and entitle you to Modern 
Woodmen's unique fraternal benefits as well. 


Write and tell us you want to start building for your 
tomorrow now. No obligation, of course. Home Office, 
Rock Island, Illinois 61201. 


*** WOO* 


One of the Nation's Leading Fraternal Life Insnrance Organizations 
MODERN WOODMEN OF AMERICA 
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Growth Sites in 
Northeastern Illinois 


Select locations for industry 
are available in the Illinois 
industrial heartland along the 
EJ&E—Chicago’s Outer Belt— 
where there is room to grow. 
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The Illinois Waterway, the state’s longest system, 
connecting with 4,000 miles of channel on the 
Mississippi River, has some 1,024 miles of navigable 
waterways. In this combination the rivers course 
untiringly thru the very industrial and agricultural 
heart of our country, carrying a steady volume flow 
of goods and materials a n d 
enhancing Illinois’ 
position as a great state, rich in natural resources, 
and highly productive in manufacturing and 
agriculture. 
During 1965, water carriers handled 468 million 
tons of cargo on our inland waterways, about 30 
million of them on the Illinois waterway. 


We have an explosion in population, and 
businesses are expanding. Therefore, the waterways 
industry looks ahead to provide efficient and 
economical barge transportation in the years ahead. 
Part of this job calls for the Federal Government, 
state and local governments, 
and regulating 
agencies to provide a favorable atmosphere and 
factors under which our barge lines can continue to 
offer excellent transportation, storage, and port 
facilities in the years ahead. 


The general assemblies of the future should plan 
ahead for a long-range program of developing water 
resources and waterways of Illinois. We look to the 
construction of Twin Locks on the Illinois Water­ 
way to strengthen our waterway system, so that 
Illinois can realize trade expansion and future 
economic well-being. 


The barge industry continues to plan for the 
future. The inland shipyards and barge and towboat 
operators look to more economies in design and 
operating costs, the better use of more modern 
diesel engines that require less fuel consumption, 
the use of greater horsepower in longer towboats, 
and the application of remote control systems for 


ADVEKTISCMCNT 
safer and more efficient operation of the main 
engines and auxiliaries. 
Barges of the future will be designed to carry dual 
cargoes, such as combinations of liquid and dry 
cargoes. New metals and materials will be used in 
boat and barge design, to construct lighter weight 
barges, and increase their carrying capacity. The 
use of alloys and plastics in barge covers and linings 
will also increase the usability of barges for cargoes 
they do not now carry. 


New, economical designs in Hovercraft and 
Hydrofoil boats will enable the barge industry to 
some day use these craft for transportation of 
passengers and cargoes on shallow-draft rivers. 
The future holds good prospects for a more 
cooperative effort between intermodal forms of 
transportation and the use of roll-on roll-off vehicles, 
and the exchange of containers between truck lines, 
railroads, and barge lines. Terminals look to 
developing conveyors and cranes for more eco­ 
nomical loading and unloading of cargoes. 


We foresee the complete replacing of the printing 
of freight rate tariffs. Rates, for example, will be 
recorded in the future by computers by a single 
agency. 


Illinois occupies a strategic position: 
It is 
important that its waterways system be continually 
modernized to handle the increasing loads which will 
be placed on it by added recreational and 
commercial use in the years ahead. 
Barge transportation will in the future be a 
primary business growth stimulator. To the Illinois 
business community and to the consuming public it 
will return benefits of measurable value. The Illinois 
Waterway will provide the base on which barge 
transportation operates and from which it derives 
its great inherent characteristic—low-cost service. 


Illinois and Petroleum 


By L. W. Moore 


President, American Oil Company 


4 
I 
LLINOIS this year enters the second half of 
its second century. Not only does it retain its 
traditional strength as the heartland of American 
agriculture, it is now one of the world’s great 
centers of industrial production—a production that 
is fueled in large part by the products of petroleum 
The Chicago metropolitan area alone contributes 
more than 37 billion dollars to the Gross National 
Product of the United States—about as much as the 
entire GNP of Italy. Yet, without petroleum fuel 
and lubricants, the more than 14,000 manufacturers 
in this huge complex would have to shut down, 
bringing immediate unemployment to more than a 
million industrial workers. 
Illinois and petroleum—co-partners in progress 
today—were relatively late in developing their closo* 
relationship. It wasn’t until 30 years after the Drake 
well—the 
first 
commercial 
oil 
well 
in 
the 
nation—was drilled in Pennsylvania that oil was 
found in more than trace amounts in Illinois. And it 
was another 15 years before the state’s first 
significant oil find was recorded. 
A special governor’s report, issued in 1914, says 
that the first wildcatting in the state took place in 
Clark County, about eight miles north of the town of 
Casey, in 1865. Drillers weren’t as lucky as Col. 
Edwin Drake in Pennsylvania; they put down 
several holes in a search for oil, but the work was 
shortly abandoned. They found small amounts— 
enough to give the name of Oilfield to a small town 
of that era, but not enough to support commercial 
production. 
Continued on page 60 
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This is Chicago! 


The brash little pioneer town 
that clung to a riverbank 
until it tamed and wielded 
the muddy water. 


This is Chicago ! 


The prairie city that once 
linked east and west now 
charts highways across the 
horizon.The 1818 trading 
post is now air trans­ 
portation center of the world, 
and the plodding horses 
and wagons have been 
replaced by planes from 
a hundred nations. 


Continued from page 59 
Things really began to move for oil explorers and 
producers after 1900. Prospecting began again in 
Clark County, site of 1865's unsuccessful attempt. 
This time the luck was better, with a producing 
well completed in 1904 and drilling going on over 100 
square miles of territory the following year. 
The year 1906 was the first turning point for 
Illinois petroleum production. That was the year 
that a discovery well was drilled on the Shire farm 
in Crawford County. 
It was not a big well by 
ordinary standards—250 barrels a day—but it was 
far larger than any completed in Illinois before. Also 
it opened the Robinson pool, which soon became the 
state’s largest oil area. 
The second turning point came 31 years later, 
after a period in which drilling and production had 
spread gradually and steadily from eastern Illinois 
across the entire lower half of the state. On Feb. 26, 
1937, the first well in the Illinois basin was brought 
in by Pure Oil Company. It opened the Clay City 
ftsld in Clay county, and from then on, new 
discoveries led to a rapid rise in the state’s total 
production of crude oil. Output in the mid-1930’s had 
been about 4.4 million barrels a year. By 1938 it had 
soared to more than 24 million, and by 1940—the 
year of all-time high oil production for Illinois—it 
was more than 147.6 million barrels. 
Production today comes from 49 of the state’s 102 
counties, including nearly all in the southern half. 
Illinois is now ranked eighth in the nation in oil 
production, seventh in the number of producing 
wells, nt is rather an oddity that while there are 
more than 28,000 producing oil wells in Illinois, there 
are only three gas wells.] 


Many people think of exploration and production 
_as the more glamorous phases of the petroleum 
business. But from the point of view of their 


contribution to the economy and well being of 
Illinois people, refining, marketing, and transporta­ 
tion are equally important. Illinois very nearly 
became the site of the first major oil refinery to be 
built in the Midwest. 
Standard Oil Company 
originally planned the refinery for a 75-acre tract in 
South Chicago, at the end of a pipe line bringing 
crude oil from Lima, Ohio, in the 1880’s. But a 
change of plan located the plant on what was then 
a desolate stretch of sand dunes at Whiting, Indiana, 
just across the border from Illinois. 
Today, of 
course, that refinery—operated by American Oil 
Company, a subsidiary of Standard Oil Company 
[Indiana]—is part of the huge metropolitan Chicago 
industrial complex. 


Illinois stands fourth among the states in total 
refining capacity, being outranked only by Texas, 
California, and Louisiana, but substantially ahead of 
such traditionally ‘‘oil states” as Oklahoma and 
Kansas. There are 13 refineries within the borders 
of Illinois, and they have a total capacity of 665,000 
barrels of crude oil per day. 


The state also has 27 petrochemical plants, which 
use some of the products from oil refineries to 
manufacture many kinds of chemicals and plastics. 
Transporting petroleum products to local areas of 
distribution and the marketing of gasoline, kerosene, 
diesel fuels heating oils, lubricating oils, greases, 
and hundreds of specialty products represent 
another major phase of petroleum industry activity. 
Illinois, for example, has more than 10,750 miles of 
crude and products pipelines, moving oil de­ 
pendably and cheaply from wells to refineries and 
finished products from refineries to distribution 
points. Lake tankers and barges also provide 
important transportation links for the crude and 
products brought into the state and exported to 
adjacent markets. It is estimated that nearly 


one-quarter [24 per cent] of the freight tonnage 
handled each year by the Port of Chicago consists 
of crude oil and petroleum products. 
The petroleum industry, with its centers of 
refining, its network of pipeline, barge, and truck 
transportation, and its wholesale and retail outlets, 
is able to supply the needs of millions of individual 
consumers as well as provide fuels and lubricants 
for industry. More than 1,700 bulk plants, terminals, 
and L P 6 [liquefied petroleum gas] storage 
facilities blanket the state. From this wholesale 
distribution network come the products which 
motorists buy at the nearly 10,000 service stations 
thruout Illinois. Service-station customers have a 
wide choice of nationally branded and private-brand 
gasolines and motor oils. 
The fact that service stations are plentiful and 
many different brands are available benefits 
motorists in another way, too. It means that 
products are priced competitively. While the prices 
of almost all commodities have risen sharply in the 
last 10 years, the price of gasoline—taxes not 
included—has remained at almost the same level 
during that period. 


Annual sales of petroleum products through the 
industry’s wholesale distribution system in Illinois 
have been estimated at well over one billion dollars. 
Retail sales of gasoline, diesel fuels, motor oils, and 
automotive accessories through the state’s 10,000 
service stations total about one billion dollars a 
year. 


A real indicator of the petroleum industry’s value 
to the economy of Illinois can be seen in the figures 
on employment. More than 52,900 people in the state 
work in some phase of the oil business, and 
petroleum payrolls in the state total more than 250 
million dollars a year. 
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Illinois Ranks Near Top 
In The Research And 
Manufacturing 
of Health Products 


By George R. Cain 
Chairman, Abbott Laboratories 
M 
AN'S CONCERN for man is perhaps nowhere 
more nobly expressed than in the perpetual 
search tor the conquest of disease and pain. Here 
compassion transcends the destructive forces of 
society. Even amidst deepening concern in what 
appears to be an age of increasing dehumanization, 
the business of protecting and advancing human 
health grows apace, nourished by an »»plowing 
knowledge of the very molecules that hold the secret 
of life itself. 
What has this to do with Illinois? Actually, a great 
deal. 
Illinois has long held a leading 
position in 
medical research. Its medical teaching institutions 
and hospital complexes are world famous. The 
purpose of this article, however, is to focus on that 
band of the medical spectrum dealing with drugs 
and related equipment discovered and produced by 
Illinois companies. Their port in health history is 
already impressive. More important, their scientific 
resources may well be destined to contribute to 
even greater progress in the years to come. 


The . past is essentially prologue. The greatest 
medical challenges still confront us, and hare Illinois 
firms are hard at work along an exciting variety of 


frontiers. For medical science has still to unlock the 
mysteries of the myriad diseases known as cancer. 
It looks for the secrets of mental illness, of 
cardiovascular disorders, of arthritis, of viral 
diseases. Beyond these, it searches for the drugs and 
biomedical devices that can affect organ trans­ 
plants, heredity, growth, and aging. 
The answers will come, probably only in bits 
pieces of scientific discovery, painstakingly unrav­ 
eled, but come they will. And Illinois companies will 
play their role. In Searle's laboratories, for 
example, scientists are trying to determine how the 
DNA molecule commands the building of proteins. 
The goal: how it might be possible to replace tissues 
weakened or destroyed by disease or accident with 
new proteins, “chemically ordered" and swiftly 
made. 


At Searle, and at Baxter, too, research is 
proceeding in the field of enzymes, giant molecules 
which in the living organism can regulate the rate of 
important chemical reactions. 


Nor is research confined to the human field. 
Armour, Abbott and Searle develop and market 
animal health products—drugs and additives in the 
form of hormones, antibiotics, vaccines, and other 
substances. This is a vital endeavor to control 
disease and promote the growth of poultry mH 
livestock in a world that must feed rapidly growing 
populations. 


Perhaps there is no brighter harbinger for the 
health industry in Illinois than plans for the future 
of four companies in Lake County, the extreme 
northeast county of the state. There Abbott 
Laboratories is building extensively now on an 
additional 500 acres five miles southwest of its North 
Chicago facilities. Searle has 000 acres awaiting 
development, American Hospital Supply 227 acres, 


and Baxter 185 acres. Thus Lake County may* 
become the largest drug-manufacturing county in 
the world well before the turn of the next century. 


Statistics tell something of the Illinois con­ 
tribution to health — although somewhat incom­ 
pletely. The Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Associ­ 
ation, whose 140 members produce 96 per cent of the 
nation's prescription drug supply, has ten firms 
headquartered in Illinois. In addition to those 
already mentioned, others are Hobart Laboratories 
and the Wilson Laboratories of Chicago; Standard 
Phannacal Corp. of Elgin, and Sutliff ft Case Co. of 
Peoria. Last year these ten Illinois companies 
reported consolidated sales of $458 million, includ­ 
ing sales by their subsidiaries abroad. The ten firms 
spent some $36 million in research, or about 9 per 
cent of the industry total. 


In the production of pharmaceuticals alone, 
IHinois ranks fifth in the nation behind New Jersey, 
New York, Pennsylvania, and Indiana. But the state 
probably ranks much closer to the top by a broader 
definition that would include intravenous solutions 
and disposable equipment, biomedical devices? 
animal health products, and some related items of 
sophisticated equipment on the frontiers of medical 
instrumentation. 


So the products of Illinois drug firms—easing pain, 
protecting health, curing disease and saving life 
itself—are at work every minute of the day and 
night in every hospital of the United States, and in 
thousands of others abroad. Illinois-made drugs and 
health-related items are stocked in every pharmacy 
in this country, and in practically all of them 
overseas. Abbott products alone go into 157 
countries. 
Thus Illinois has boldly stamped its name on the 
national 
world health scene. 
what’s 
next? 


Illinois is rich not only in tradition, but also 
in opportunity. Opportunity for young people who wonder about their 
future, who want to pursue any path their talents suggest. 


Illinois is fortunate in the number and quality 
of its institutions of higher learning. Each in its own way 
fulfills its responsibility to challenge students 
to reach the limits of their capabilities. 


By having many fine colleges and universities 
in its midst, life in Illinois is enriched and the 
development of the state is enhanced. 


What's next? Only the combined brain power of all 
Illinois citizens can fully answer that. But chances are the 
enlightened leadership provided by these four-year colleges 
and universities will contribute in a large measure to the answer. 


Public Universities: 
Eastern Illinois University 
Illinois State University 
Northern Illinois University 
Southern Illinois University 
University of Illinois 
Western Illinois University 
Private Universities: 
Bradley University 
DePaul University 
Illinois Institute of Technology 
Illinois Wesleyan University 
Loyola University 
Millikin University 
Northwestern University 
Roosevelt University 
University of Chicago 
Public College: 
Illinois Teachers College 
Private Colleges: 
Augustana College 
Aurora College 
Barat College of the Sacred Heart 
Blackburn College 
Concordia Teachers College 


Elmhurst College 
Eureka College 
George Williams College 
Greenville College 
Illinois College 
Judson College 
Knox College 
Lake Forest College 
Lewis College 
MacMurray College 
McKendree College 
Monmouth College 
Mundelein College 
National College of Education 
North Central College 
North Park College 
Olivet Nazarene College 
Principia College 
Quincy College 
Rockford College 
Rosaiy College 
St. Procopius College 
St. Xavier College 
Shimer College 
Trinity College 
Wheaton College 


Illinois also has 34 public and private junior colleges located throughout the state. 
ILLINOIS 


150 years on the nation's frontier 


Continued from page 30 
Middle Valley, however, farms rapidly multiplied. 
Tradesmen came together to supply the needs 
created by the rising tide of agricultural products. 
Little towns sprang up, at times almost over night, 
putting an end to the complete isolation which 
characterized 
th e 
earliest 
countryside. 
Soon 
».churches and missions were established, and simple 
diversions helped banish the lonesomeness of the 
earlier days: picnics in summer, and winter, dances, 
sleighing and skating parties, and other outdoor 
amusements. 
Despite the difference in the kind of education 
then popular for men and women, many of the latter 
as early as the 1830’s possessed a high degree of 
culture which visitors described as remarkable. At 
an early date “female” seminaries or academies 
and colleges were established, among others, at 
Galesburg, Rockford, and Jacksonville. The Univer­ 
sity of Illinois accepted women as students in 1870, 
about the time the University of Michigan did. All 
these were tangible evidences. of an enlightened 
attitude toward an educated woman. With a wider 
circulation of reading materials, lectures on subjects 
'tfoth frivolous and profound, the door was opening 
for women to take a larger part in the mounting 
complexities confronting the rapidly growing nation 
and state. 
By the early 1850’s women could find avenues for 
earning a living besides teaching and domestic 
service. Occasional opportunities to enter the ranks 
of “female” clerks after the manner of eastern 
cities enticed some, while work in cigar making, 
milling, and bookbinding provided others with a way 
to earn a living. But, in general, such opportunities 
came only when men were not available for the 
same hire, and the age-old tendency of women to 
abandon positions for marriage proved conclusively 
to some employers the inadvisability of their 
^ employment. Even so the day would come when 
woman’s independence would be to a greater extent 
within her own control. This condition would obtain 
not only in industry but in education and social 
relationships. However, a civil war in the decade of 
the 1860’s and its aftermath would modify in varying 
degrees any trends toward emancipation. 
Despite their absorption in efforts to play their 
part in winning the war, the yearning of many 
women to attain an equal position before the law 
with men and equal rights as a citizen was not 
blotted out. Shortly after the war, however, Illinois 
along with many other states had wiped out most of 
the old common-law discriminations. Nonetheless, 
mothers still did not enjoy control over their 
children. They had, however, been assured full 
control of their own earnings and property and were 
entitled to the right of support from their husbands. 
It was not until 1901, and then only after a concerted 
campaign led by Mrs. Catherine Waugh McCulloch, 
that a mother became an equal guardian of minor 
children. 
In spite of these gains, most women espousing the 
cause of the “emancipated woman” wanted the 
right to vote more than any other mark of equality. 
Because the question of suffrage was seldom 
separated in the minds of many from that of the 
proper role of women in society, it encountered 
strong opposition even from some women. In 1891 
due to vigorous pressure the state granted women 
the right to vote in school elections^ right 
conceived as an extension of woman’s role as 
•»mother. The two major parties studiously avoided 
mentioning the subject of woman suffrage in their 
platforms. A state suffrage convention in 1894 
pushed so effectively for a statement that a woman 
be included on the Democratic and Republican 
slates for trustees of the state university that both 
parties complied. Mrs. Lucy Flower, a well-known 
social worker, was elected .on the Republican ticket. 
In succeeding years bills for partial or full suffrage 
were introduced in the state legislature but received 
scant attention. At this point new life was injected 


into the movement when the unified support of 
women’s clubs came to bear on the subject. 
In 1902 such indorsement gained a great deal from 
the aggressiveness of the Illinois Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, which tried to insure suffrage for 
tax-paying women. Even so, the movement made 
slow progress. Marches of dedicated and vocal 
proponents upon the capital at Springfield failed to 
convince hostile législateurs. Not even the appear­ 
ance of such respected women as Jane Addams, 
Mrs. Ellen Henrotin, Gertrude Blackwelder, and 
Catherine Waugh McCulloch before committees of 
the legislature proved successful. 
By the early years of the twentieth century the 
suffrage question became identified with the politi­ 
cal philosophy of the Progressive Party headed by 
Theodore Roosevelt in 1912. This identification gave 
the movement a degree of respectability not 
previously enjoyed. 
Its standing was further 
enhanced by greater friendliness on the part of 
prominent business and professional men, the pulpit, 
and the press. But nothing counted as much as the 
courageous persistence of the women dedicated to 
gaining political equality. In 1913 they won a 
considerable victory when the legislature enacted a 
law granting them the vote for Presidential electors 
and certain nonconstitutional officials and on 
propositions submitted to voters in municipalities 
and other political divisions of the state. The Illinois 
law became a model for other states and suffrage 
proponents thruout the country hailed it as 
significant for the suffrage cause. 
Heartened by the gains of 1913, Mrs. Grace Wilbur 
Trout of Oak Park, then president of the Illinois 
Equal Suffrage Association, actively campaigned for 
an unrestricted right to vote. At the same time, 
Mrs. Sherman Booth of Glencoe was chosen head of 
the legislative campaign. She did not have any 
political experience and was not looked upon by 
legislators as merely another lobbyist. In the 
meantime, Mrs. Trout visited all local units of the 
Suffrage Association delivering public addresses 
about ways to influence legislators. All in all, a 
campaign of quiet persuasion garnered enough votes 
to pass the law only to have anti-suffragists 
challenge it in the courts. In 1914 its validity was, 
however, upheld by the state supreme court and 
remained in effect until the nineteenth amendment 
to the United States Constitution gave women the 
long-sought right of suffrage. 


The base of the Illinois Association was broad 
enough to include Negroes under the leadership of 
dynamic Ida Wells-Barnett. The Chicago Woman’s 
Club with a primary interest originally in social 
problems also exerted an effective influence in the 
field of politics. Jane Addams, (me of its members 
and founder of the famous settlement Hull House, 
pleaded for women’s political rights as a means to 
improve the substandard living conditions of 
immigrant women. In its membership the club 
included wealthy socialites such as Mrs. Potter 
Palmer, Mrs. Ellen Henrotin, and Mrs. William 
Chalmers, and women of the middle-income class 
with a new-found leisure because of the increasing 
number of housekeeping conveniences. 


Upon the adoption of the nineteenth amendment 
in 1920 the Illinois Equal Suffrage Association voted 
to become the Illinois League of Women Voters. At 
the same time the National League of Women 
Voters started its program of educating women 
about public issues so that they might vote intelli­ 
gently. Operating thru local and state groups the 
league is still an effective lobbying body in promot­ 
ing progressive legislation ranging from measures 
for social and economic welfare to contemporary 
considerations of international relations. In exposing 
its members to this broad view it is not unlike the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs organized as 
early as 1889 to amalgamate the many civic and 
humanitarian undertakings then proliferating. 


The long and difficult struggle resulting in the 
right to vote did not assure women of many 
opportunities to serve in public office. Where they 
were successful it was generally in appointive 
capacities in both state and local government. 
In contrast to the small number of women in 
elective governmental office is the increasing 
enrollment of women in the ranks of the professions. 
But here, too, the struggle for acceptance required 
as much persistence and courage as had that for 
suffrage. The two were indeed intimately related in 
many respects. A large number of women’s 
movements derived their civic interests from an 
extension of what they felt to be their own 
professional responsibilities, and the strong feelings 
of feminine autonomy aroused by the battles for 
legal rights greatly stimulated concern for and 
interest in professional opportunities. Indomitable 
women forged ahead so that Dr. Sarah Hackett 
Stevenson was elected in 1876 to membership in the 
American Medical Association, and shortly there­ 
after local and national organizations took in Dr. 
Frances Dickinson, Dr. Emma R. Gaston, and Dr. 
Julia R. Low. With this barrier broken, more women 
were emboldened to train for medical careers. Some 
recognized for outstanding ability were welcomed as 
members of the staffs of medical schools. By 1910 
Illinois had 820 women physicians, 959 by 1960. 
Because the practice of law seemed to present 
more obstacles for women as a vocation than even a 
medical career, fewer names can be listed to show 
that women attorneys gave a creditable account of 
themselves. Alta M. Hulett, after storming the 
citadel of legislative opposition, was instrumental in 
the passage of a law as early as 1872 providing that 
sex should not debar a person from any profession 
or employment except the military. The next year 
she was admitted to the practice of law, and before 
her death she had the distinction of being the first 
woman admitted to practice in both state and 
federal courts. Mrs. Myra Bradwell, editor of the 
highly respected Legal News was admitted to 
practice in 1890. The 113 listed in the census of 1910 
reached 445 by 1960. Women clergy remained 
approximately the same. Especially worthy of 
mention were Celia Parker Woolley, Unitarian 
minister and founder erf the Frederick Douglass 
Center, and Amanda Smith, a Methodist Negro 
evangelist and social worker. Like women engaged 
in the ministry, those in dentistry remained about 
the same in 1960 as in 1910. At the same time women 
educators particularly in high positions reflected an 
imposing growth, the number mounting in fifty 
years from only thirty-one in 1910 to 1,928. Out­ 
standing among these were Edith Abbott and 
Sophonisba Breckinridge in the field of social 
service and Ella Flagg Young, the first woman 
, superintendent of the Chicago schools. 
Important contributions of public information 
were made thru a mounting number of women in 
journalism, eventually to have additional recruits in 
the sphere of broadcasting. The growth of the fine 
arts, the spread of culture in general notably thru 
musicians and writers would prove an exciting tale 
if space permitted. Among the last must be noted 
the able Harriet Monroe and the contemporary 
Pultizer award winner in poetry, Gwendolyn Brooks. 
In the development of the state’s economy women 
were increasingly important as the effects of the 
Economic Revolution after the Civil War were felt. 
More and more industrial pursuits, both skilled and 
unskilled, opened to them. In the wars of the twen­ 
tieth century, they were drawn into industrial oc­ 
cupations hitherto practically monopolized by men. 
Thus, in celebrating the year of its sesquicenten- 
nial Illinois can view her full participation in one of 
the most amazing revolutions in the history of the 
United 
States—a 
change 
in 
the 
status 
and 
importance of women. This change was fore­ 
shadowed particularly in the years of the late 
nineteenth century. It reached full flower in the 
present, as one after another masculine bulwark 
crumbled. 
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It's never too early to start planning your 
vacation — and what a time to see Illinois! 
To help celebrate our Sesquicentennial over 
1,000 events will be held all across the State 
all year long! 
Whether you're off on a weekend trip, or 
complete vacation, let Humbles Enco Touring 
Service in Chicago take care of the details 
at no charge. 
A staff of experienced counselors is ready to 
map out a choice of routes—direct or scenic— any­ 
where in Illinois or anywhere in America. They have up-to- 
the-minute information on road conditions, scenic attractions 
and all the things to see and do along the way to help you re­ 
discover our own state and to discover America. 
To find out what you need to know, visit the Enco Touring 
Service at 108 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago. Or stop at your 
nearest Enco station and ask for a Touring Service request card. 


Another "Happy Motoring!''® service from 
Humble Oil & Refining Company 
America's Leading Energy Company 
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Now Jewel brings you an exciting opportunity to 
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OF ILLINOIS 


Because Jewel was literally “bom and bred” in the state of Illinois 
and now serves thousands of its residents, we take special pride in being 
* able to exclusively offer this fine map to you and your family. In recogni­ 
tion of its historical importance, we have presented copies of it to 
schools, libraries and public institutions throughout the state. And now 
we are delighted to bring it to you. 
Take advantage of this opportunity to own your own personal copy 
of the official Illinois Sesquicentennial Map. Beautifully designed and 
illustrated, this colorful document tells the story of Illinois simply yet 
authentically. It will be an invaluable source of information for the 
whole family as well as a lasting remembrance of this year’s Sesquicen­ 
tennial celebration. 


Eisner Food Stores 
Food Marketers 
Jewel Food Stores 
Jewel Home Shopping Service 
Osco Drug Stores 
Turn-Style Family Centers 
White Hen Pantries 


THÉSE JEWEL COMPANIES TAKE PRIDE IN SERVING ILLINOIS 


The Illinois 
Sesquicentennial Map 


CAN BE YOURS FOR JUST $1.00 
WHEN YOU MAIL THE COUPON BELOW 
Designed and produced in cooperation with the 
Illinois Sesquicentennial Commission, this map 
is endorsed by leading historians and educators 
for its authenticity and accuracy. Here are just 
some of its important features: 


• Only $1.00 postage prepaid 
• Mural-size measuring 22%” x 25" 
• Full color on heavy parchment-type paper 
• Mailed in a tube-without creases, 
ready to frame 
• Full color illustrations of important people 
and places 
• Complete chronology of significant dates 


jewel invites you to take advantage of this very special offer! 
Now you can have your own personal copy of 
The Sesquicentennial Map • JUST $1.00 


Send this coupon to: 
ILLINOIS SESQUICENTENNIAL MAP 
BOX 4500 A 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


I enclose $_ 


Name------ 


City--------- 


Please send me. 
.Illinois Sesquicentennial Maps at $1.00 each. 


Address------------------------------------------ 


.State. 
.Zip Code. 


PLEASE ALLOW 3 WEEKS FOR DELIVERY 
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